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Resolution to Cut Winter Financing of Treasury ‘Holding Agencies | 


Taxes on Income 


Adopted by House 


Majority and Minority Mem- 


bers Unite to Enact Meas- 


Includes Sale 


Quarterly Program Provides 
Total of $425,000,000 | 


In Securities 


State May Pay 
Employes Early 


Wile 


of Discount Bills| Said to Obstruct 


\Th 


— Rail Unification 


Congress Asked by I. C. C. to. 


Entered cs Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Fixing of Resale | 


Prices Is Favored 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENT 


Cooperation of Industry 


For Economic Welfare 


omas A, Edison Supports | 
Bill Designed to Pro- 


mote Fair Trade 


+ 


Fair competition between manufactur- | 


The Department of the Treasury en-| 


|ers will “inevitably result in fair prices | 


‘Key Men’ Selected 


Assured at Conference ‘ 


Funds for Illinois 
Waterway Asked 


7. = 


Inquire Into Possibility | to the public,” Thomas A. Edison stated | 


e > | recently in a letter forwarded to Repre- | 
That Authorized Consoli- sentative Kelly (Rep.), of Edgewood, Pa., | 


* E | in connection with the Capper-Kelly bill | 
dation May Be Defeated | (H. R. 11), introduced in the House by | 
ee ee ee Mr. Kelly. An identic measure was in- | 


| ters the money market for a total of | 
| $425,000,000 in its December quarterly | 
| financing, according to an announcement 
| Dec. 5 by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
| Andrew W. Mellon. The offering calls 
| for $325,000,000 in Treasury certificates 


West Virginia Auditor || 
Urges Christmas Advances 


v 
State of West Virginia: 


ure for Lower Rates by 


To Plan Program 
Vote of 282 to 17 


‘Proposal for Supervision of 


Reduction to Apply 
To Levy for 1929 


Opposition to Proposal 


Based on 


Individuals Affected 


The $160,000,000 tax reduction resolu- 
tion (H. J. Res. 183) applying to cor- 
poration and normal incomes for the 
calendar. year 1929, on which taxes are 
payable in 1930, was adopted by the 


House Dec. 5 by a vote of 282 to 17, | 
after 3 hours and 20 minutes of discus- | 


sion. The resolution.now goes to the 
Senate. *‘ 

Representative Howard (Dem.), of Co- 
lumbus, Nebr., for the resolution, sought 
to have a record vote in the House, by | 


-call, 1 bers ted | 
Ge ocien Taek oars, sufficient num. | Of Utilizing Textiles 


ber under the House rules. 

For several hours the House debated 
the tax reduction resolution (H. J. Res. 
133) while in the Senate the Undersecre- 
tary of the Treasury, Ogden Mills, reit- 
erated his ‘statement of the Treasury’s 
views. Senator George (Dem.), of Geor- 
gia, announced that he would favor 
making the reduction apply to two years 
and there was also discussion of a per- 
manent reduction. 


Mr. Ramseyer Opposes Plan 


The resolution was ealled up, imme- | 


diately upon the convening of the House, 
by its sponsor, Representative Hawley 
(Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. It had 
the support of both the majority and 
minority of the Committee, except 
Representative Ramseyer (Rep.),. of 
Bloomfield, Iowa, who attacked it as a 
“bonus” to the taxpayers most able to 
pay and as a departure from the policy 
laid down by previous Congresses that 
war debts be paid by the generations 
that make the debts. 


The time during the debate was under | 


the control of Chairman Hawley, for the 
majority party; Representative Collier 
(Dem.), of Vicksburg, Miss., for the 
minority, and Representative Ramseyer 
for the opposition to the resolution. 


Measure Is Explained 


Representative- Hawley, opening the | 


discussion, presented arguments along 
the lines laid down in his Committee re- 


port and in the statement by the Under- | 


secretary of the Treasury (published in 
The United States Daily of Dec. 5). He 
said the bill provided $160,000,000 of re- 
duction in corporation and normal income 
taxes, applicable to the taxes of the cal- 
endar year 1929, payable in 1930, a re- 
duction based on estimated surpluses of 
$226,000,000 and $123,000,000, respec- 
tively, in the fiscal years 1930 and 1931. 


Representative Collier, for the minor- | the producer is interested in having this 


ity, supported the resolution. 
it did not, however, go far enough, and 
that is the only objection to it. He said 


the corporation tax ought to be reduced | end. 


to 10 per cent. 


Is bills will mature: in 90 days from Dee. 15. | 
Distribution of | 
Benefits; Corporations and | 


Charleston, Dec. 5. 
<TATE employes will get their 
December salary checks on 
Dec. 15, in ample time for Christ- 
mas, if the suggestion of Edgar C. 
Lawson, State auditor, is carried 
through. 


“I believe it would be in the 
interest of efficiency and in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the Christ- 
mas season to arrange for the 
payment of December salaries on 
or before Dec. 15 instead of fol- 
lowing the usual practice of pay- 
ing on Dec. 25,” the auditor says 
in a letter, 

He suggests also that the com- 
pensation commissioner send out 
checks early. 


lof indebtedness and $100,000,000 in 
Treasury bills sold on a discount basis. 
| An interest rate of 3% per cent will | 
| be carried by the certificates which are 
'to mature Sept. 15, 1930. The Treasury | 


The issue of bills constitutes the first 
use to be made by the Treasury of the 
powers given it last Spring by legislation | 
which authorized the sale of noninterest | 
bearing securities on a discount basis. | 
The amount sought under the first issue | 
was less than the certificate issue be- | 
cause, it was stated orally by the De-! 
partment, the offering is something in! 
| the nature of a test of the new type of! 
| financing. 
The Under Secretary of the Treasury, | 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


'Secovcaiaal Methods 


Situation Explained | 
In Annual Report 


| 
‘Investigation of Activities of | 
Corporations Owning or) 
Controlling Securities of | 


Carriers Is Proposed 


| An investigation by Congress of so- 
lealled “holding corporations” 
|evade the provisions of the interstate | 
|eommerce act in acquiring control of | 
|railroads, and which, the Commission | 
feels, haye jeopardized the entire plan| 
for consolidation of railroads throughout , 
|the United States, was recommended to| 
;Congress by the Interstate Commerce | 
| Commission in its annual report for the 
| fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 1929. 





| trade-marked goods the right to enter) 
|into free contract with their distributors | 


| injuries inflicted by predatory price-cut- | 


Federal Aid Requested to 
Hasten Completion 
| v 
PRESIDENT HOOVER was 
urged Dec. 5 by Representa- 
‘ tives Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, 
Ill., and Reid (Rep.), of Aurora, 
Ill, who called at the White House, 
to support an appropriation by 
Congress of whatever funds may 
be necessary, estimated at approxi- 
mately $7,500,000, for completion 
of the Illinois waterway which is 
being constructed by the State of 
Illinois. 

The State appropriated $20,000,- 
000 and is about $7,000,000 short 
ef having sufficient money to com- 
plete the project and has no legal 
way of getting this money in time 
to complete the waterway by the 
time the other links in the Lakes- 


troduced in the Senate by Senator Capper | 
(Rep.), of Kansas. 

The Capper-Kelly bill provides protec- 
tion for trade-mark owners, distributors 
and the public against “injurious and un- 
economic practices in the distribution of 
articles of standard quality under a dis- 
tinguishing trade-mark, brand, or name.” 

“Mr. Edison’s approval of the bill is 
a guarantee of the justice of giving inde- 
pendent manufacturers of standard | 


hi n| 28 to resale price, thus preventing the | 
whic 
ting of such goods,” Mr. 
orally Dec. 5. a. 
Senator Capper, coauthor of the bill, 
said that Mr. Edison “expresses In a} 


Kelly stated | 


e 


[Continued on Page 20, Colunn 3.] 


He said! help and is quite willing to give ade- | 


‘Advantages of Rigid 


| Both the Pennroad and ‘Alleghany cor- 
porations were specifically cited by the | 


Merger of Utilities 


to-the-Gulf waterway are com- 
pleted in 1931, they said. 


| Airships Stressed 
| Are Being Developed 


| In Committee Report 
‘Design of Children’s Cloth-' Flight of ‘Graf Zeppelin’ Is 
| 





ing Improved and Tests) Cited as Appeal Is Made 
Of Wearing Qualities’ 


Made in Federal Studies Dirigible Flyers 
a | 
| The division of textiles and clothing in| Rigid airships have marked advan- 


| the Bureau of Home Economics has been tages over airplanes in long-distance 


| and satjsfactory selection and utilization | of the possibilities of air transportation, 
of textiles, especially those of importance | particularly in transoceanic travel, the 
in the agricultural program of the coun- | importance of dev 
| try, the Chief of the Bureau, Dr. Louise, cannot be overemphasized, states the 
| Stanley, explained in her annual report | National Advisory-Committee for Aero- 
|to the. Secretary of Agriculture, just) nautics appointed by the President. 
made public, . ; | + The round-the-world flight of the “Graf 
|  Studies-inicooperation with textile in-| Zeppelin” is cited by the committee as a 
| dustries have been made with reference 
| to children’s clothing, the wearing quali- 
| ties of cotton fabrics, the laundering and 
| sizing of cotton fabrics, and the hygienic 
| aspetts. of clothing. 
| Producers Aid in Work 
The full text of that section of the 
, report dealing with textiles and clothing 
| follows: 

It is necessary in the matter of cloth- 
ing, as in the matter of foods, for edu- 
cational agencies to work closely with 


| mercial purposes. The committee recom- 
| mends support by the President and in 
| Congress of the present Navy rigid air- 


| develop naval uses, but to further rigid 
| airships in general. 
Speaking of airplanes, the committee 


; opment has been the direct assistan@e oi 

; the Federal Government during the past 

, ¢ A | 10 years. During most of this time, it 1s 

the industries, presenting to them the | stated, major stress was laid on improv- 

| Viewpoint of the consumer and working | jng the characteristics of airplanes for 

with them in the development of types | national defense. 

of materials and garments which arc | * : 

more directly suited to the needs of the | Military Needs Explained 
“Demands upon military aircraft,” 


consumer. The small amount of work 
|we have been able to do indicates that | says the committee, “are much more ex- 
|} acting and much more difficult to meet 


than in the case of commercial aircraft, 
and hardly a single military improve- 


quate cooperation and to do all in his 
|power to develop his material to this 
| commercial aircraft.” 
Economy Is Sought 


For America to Develop) 


occupied the last year with investigations | flights, especially over water, and if the | 
to help bring about a more economical! United States is to take full advantage 


i striking demonstration of the possibili- 
| ties in the use of rigid airships for com- 


| says the greatest factor in their devel- 


nies,” as understood by the Commission, 
the report asserted that “plainly, if this 
|be the situation, the subjection of the 
|unification of carriers by railroad to 
the orderly processes of a carefully 
planned scheme of public regulation, 
which section 5 was designed to accom- 


| tracted litigation, enable control over the 
| situati to be maintained. 

lof Congress because we believe that it 
| deserves thorough investigation and se- 
rious consideration,” said the Commission. 
| “Difficult legal, and perhaps constitu- 





eloping rigid airships | tional, questions are involved, and to} without any attempt to restore their abil- 


| some extent the remedy must be shaped 
by the facts which thorough investigation 
; may dikefane ” 
| In conclusion, the report stated: “For 
|the present, howeyer, we are not pre- 
|pared to go further than to call this 
| problem, together with its evident dan- 
| gers, to the attention of the Congress, 
| accompanied by an expression of our 


| ship development program, not only to} 


| [Continued on Page 18, Column 1.] 
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‘Five Countries Jom 


Mr. Stimson’s Plea 


Appeal for Peace Compared 
By State Department to 
| Situation in Other Years 


| . 
| Five countries added their support Dec. | nies,” Mr. Feustel said, “generally is re- 
| ment has failed to find an application in'5 to the appeal of the Secretary of State,| interest of customers served. The pro- StINg ; 
| Henry L. Stimson, that the nations of the| posed capitalization of the corporation | in the direction of attempting to use the | 


ihe | 


| Commission’s report. | I di S } 

| Unification May Be Hampered | n in lana oug at to 
| After detailing the situation resulting | 
from the activities of “holding compa- | 


plish is very likely to be partially, or | 
;even wholly, defeated, subjected to the | 
possibility that the Clayton Anti-trust | 
| Act may, in some measure, after pro- | 


“We call this mattet to the attention | 


jeral manager of the properties, before the | 
Thorough Inquiry Urged 1 


Representatives Britten and Reid 
told the President that the whole 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf project would be 
delayed unless Federal aid is given 
to-construct the State section of 
the waterway. 


Save Trolley | Lines 


‘Denial of Authorization May 
| Result in Abandonment 
| Of Many  Interurbans, 
Commission Is Told 


Broadcasters Offer 
Plan of Educational 
Instruction by Radio 
If the proposed $70,000,000 merger of | 
| public utilities of the Insull group in In- | 


n- Series of Programs Are Pro- 
diana is not approved by the State public | £ 

| service commission, many of the mate | posed to Be Presented for 
i i y ceas operation é ‘ 
|interurban lines may cease ope | G@éicol Term Beginning 
In, February’ 
— 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Dec. 5. 


‘ity to support themselves, according to | 
i the testimony of Robert M. Feustel, gen- 


The Rechetary #f the Intertor, Ray Ly- 
| man Wilbur, has received from the Co- 
ilumbia Broadcasting System, Inc., of 
New York, in 
Grigsby-Grunow Co., of Chicago, manu- 
facturers of radio sets, a tentative plan 
for a series of educational broadcasts to 
be presented for the school term begin- 
ning the first week in February, 1930. 
This was announced orally Dec. 5 by 
the Commissioner of Education, Dr. Wil- 
| liam John Cooper, who said that the Co- 
| lumbia Broadcasting System and the 
| Grigsby-Grunow Company have called 
| upon the United States Office of Educa- 
| tion to offer suggestions in respect to the 
contemplated courses outlined. 


commisgion at a ‘hearing‘upon an appli- 
| cation for permission to combine many 
| elasses of utility services into one corpo- 
| ration. : ‘ 

| “Several interurbans are involved in this 
| proposed merger,” Mr.Feustel said. “They 
were built back in the days when Indiana 
|led the country in the construction and | 
| development of interurban railway sys- 

|tems. But that was in the days before 
| paved roads, private automobiles, motor | 
| coaches and trucks. 


| Systems May be Curtailed 
| “If the proposed merger is approved 
no interurban lines will be abandoned 
until after a fight backed by capital and 
|a knowledge of transportation has been : 
made to save them. If the merger is| Use Is Investigated : 
' disapproved, however, many of these | Use of radio in public schools in the 
ilines may cease operation without any{country, Dr. Cooper pointed out, is a 
|attempt having been made to restore; matter now under investigation by the 
| their ability to support themselves. | Advisory Committee on 
| “The merger of public utility compa- Radio, appointed by the Secretary of the 
| Interior, among whose members is Mr. 
| Paley. The experiment by the Columbia 
| Broadcasting System is a practical step 





‘garded as logical and sound and in the 


conjunction with the! 


Education by | 


Cooperative Movement by 
Committee Composed of 


20 Leaders Is Adopted 
Expenditures Pledged 


|President Defines Task to Be 
Undertaken and Other Rep- 
resentatives of Administra- 
tion Explain Problems 


|leaders. gave concrete assurances, in 
! 


; terms of authorized programs of con- 
‘struction and expansion of maintaining 
ja sound national economic structure, to 
| counteract the effect of the recent stock 
| market depression, at the National Busi- 
ness Survey Conference, Dec. 5, called 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, pursuant to President, 
Hoover’s plea for concerted industrial 
| activity. (Transcript of the addresses 
i and discussions will be found on pages 
| 10, 11, 14, 15 and 16.) yas 
To supervise industry’s cooperation in 
the program, a resolution proposing ap- 
pointment of an executive committee 
made up of industrial leaders was 
adopted unanimously, The committee 
will be named ‘shortly by Julius’ H. 





| Barnes, Chairman of the Board of the’ 


Chamber, as permanent chairman of the 
conference, It will constitute approxi- 
| mately 20 individuals. 


“Key Men” To Plan Program 


| Chairman Barnes designated a group 

of 60 “key men” of American industry 
|as a special liaison committee to repre- 
| sent the conference and discuss immedi- 
| ate procedure. The conference itself ad- 


| journed on Dec. 5, and the committee of 


\“key men” met on the same date for — 


further consideration of business. (The 
\list of these men is published on page 11.) 

The present economic situation was de- 
scribed as sound by spokesmen for each 
jof the 32 distant trade groups, called 
, together to survey the status of indus- 
try and methods of maintaining activity 
at. normal balance. Subnormal stock 
| market conditions, which diverted funds 
| to the speculative field, they agreed, have 
jnot undermined the basic economic 
| structure, and 1930 will see an accelera- 
| tion, rather than a lessening of indus- 
trial activity. In manufacture, construc- 
tion, distribution, agriculture, foreign 
|trade, and every other line of business 
| there will be sound upbuilding, the indus- 
| trialists stated, in cooperation with the 
| Sevareanent and through the chamber 
itself, 


Commitments for Expenditures 
Commitments for capital expenditures 
|during the ensuing year, in line with 
| the President’s program, were made by, 
‘spokesmen of each group. Among these 
| were, in the ordér presented: 

Railroads: For new equipment and ad- 


| American business, through 400 of its * 


An authorized summary of the com-| world unite to form public opinion 


‘ An 3 the resulting from the merger, if approved, | radio as a direct method of education and | ditions and betterments of property to 
During the past few years producers | mittee’s statements, contained in its an- | against war in Manchuria, according to | 


Representative Ramseyer said Con- will be only about 18 per cent of the total | will be watched with considerable atten- | Class I railroads in the calendar year 


gress will continue to say “no” to a de- 


benture bounty for agriculture, and, that | 


being so, it should take the same atti- 
tude toward this proposed bounty to in- 
dustry. 
benture. He said his principal objection 
to the resolution is its departure from 
the policy of each generation taking care 
of its own war debts and that this reso- | 
lution would impose a burden on pos- | 


[Continued on Page 16, Column 7.) 


Ocean Mail Routes | 
Are Given Approval 


Certification of 13 Lines An. | 
nounced by Mr. Brown 


Certification of the 13 proposed ocean 
mail routes was announced orally by the 
Postmaster General, Walter F. Brown, 
after a meeting of the interdepartmental 
committee on ocean mail contracts at 
the Department of Commerce, Dec. 5. 
This certification calls for the construc- 
tion of 31 new vessels within a five-year 
period at a cost of between $160,000,000 | 
and $175,000,000, it was stated. } 

The largest of the vessels to be con- 
structed are for thé New York-to-South- 
ampton line, which calls for three new | 
ships of not less than 45.000 gross tons | 
and with a speed from 24 to 28 knots | 
per hour, it was said. 

Three other routes which are under 
consideration: but which have not been | 
approved are fron. New York to French | 
ports, New York to Dutch ports ‘and al 
non-stop route from San Francisco to | 
‘ Manila, it was stated. | 

Extension of the contract of the Amer- | 
ican Export Line, now serving the Medi-| 
terranean ports, to serve also the ports 
of the Black Sea, which will call for 
the construction of two new ships, was 
approved, the Postmaster General an- 
nounced. 

The following are the 18 approved 
routes: New York to Southampton, New 
York to Hamburg, New York to Ply- 
mouth to London, New York to Val- 

araiso, Tacoma to Valparaiso, San 
rancisco to British Columbia, Baltimore 
to Hamburg, New York to Limon, New | 
Orleans to Puerto, San Francisco to | 
Corinto, New York to Puerto, New Or- 
leans to east coast of South America, | 
and New Orleans to Spanish ports in 
*he Mediterranean. 








He said he is against the de- | 


and manufacturers of this country have 
| made use of style in an unfortunate way 
|to increase. sales. In most cases em- 
| phasis has been laid on change rather 
|than .on real value. These rapidly 
| changing styles have resulted in enor- 
| mous economic waste, and an increasing | 
number of both producers. and consum- 


;military weapon during the great war 


gress, follows in full text: 
The most significant fact in the prog- | 


try. Its accelerated development. as a/| 


ment of State on that date. 


would make immediate inquiries regard- | 


In Illinois. there are | said. 


will be called 


This feature of the Columbia Broad- | 
“The | including all 
| American School of the Air” and will} proximately $8,000,000,000, or about the 


nual report, submitted Dec. 5 to Con-/| information made public at the Depart-| capital employed in the electric light and | tion by all educators interested in the | 1930. $1,050,000,000. 

| power and electric railway business in| possibilities of education by radio, he 
1 s These five nations were Belgium, Por-; Indiana, he said. 
ress of aeronautics during the past year jtugal, the Dominican Republic, Egypi| five, in Ohio three and in Michigan two | n a 
is that the airplane has found a place! and Panama. In addition, Czechoslovakia| companies greater in size,” the witness | casting System 
in the transportation needs of the coun- | replied that it desired to cooperate and’ said. 


Public Utilities: For new construction, 
| $1,400,000.000 in 1930. 

Construction: For general construction, 
industries, for 1930, ap- 


“The proposed merger is advocated on| be broadcast one-half an hour twice a) average expenditure, 
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President Defines Task for Stabilization of Economic Welfare 


HE FULL TEXT of the address delivered by 

President Hoover at the Chamber of Commerce 

of the United States, in Washington, D. C., 
Thursday, Dec. 5, follows: 


vy 


THIS BODY represents the industries of the United States, 

You have been invited to create a temporary organization 
for the purpose of systematically spreading into industry as a 
whole the measures which have been taken by some of our 
leading industries to counteract the effect of the recent panic 
in the stock market. 


There has necessarily been some unemployment, starting with 
diversion of capital: from the channels of busine&s into the 
speculation, and after the break by some reduction in the de- 
mand for luxuries and semi-necessities from those who met with 
losses, But the large effect was to create undue pessimism, 
fear, uncertainty and hesitation in business. 

These emotions, being emotions, if they had been “Hhlowed to 
run their course would, by feeding on themselves, créate diffi- 
culties. The American mind is prone to revert to previous occa. 
sions when we were much less able to organize to meet such 
situations. 


These are potential difficulties which cannot be cured with 


words. If we could do so, the merest description of the funda- 
mental stability of our vast organism ¢f production and distribu- 
tion, touched with the light of the future of the United States, 
would cure it instantly. 

The cure for such storms is action; the cure for unemploy- 
ment ‘is to find jobs. 

vv. 
WE HAVE, fortunately, since our previous crashes established 
the Federal Reserve System. The first step in recovering 

confidence was made by the powerful effectiveness of that system, 
and the strong position of the banks, the result of which has 
been steadily diminishing interest rates, with a smooth and rapid 
return to the channels of business of the money previously 
absorbed in the speculative market. 

This is a reversal of our historic experience and is a magnifi- 
cent tribute to the system, Capital is becoming more abundant 
in all parts of the country, the bond market is growing stronger 


each day and already public issues held back for months have 
begun to appear. 

The second action necessary to maintain progress was the 
standard set by leading employers that so far as they were 
concerned there would be no movement to reduce wages, and a 
corresponding assurance from the leaders of labor that not 
only would they use their utmost influence to allay labor conflict, 
but would also cooperate with the employers in the present 
situation. 

These assurances have been given and thereby we not only 
assure the consuming power of the country, but we remove fear 
from millions of homes. 


vey 


THE THIRD line of action has been to undertake, through the 
voluntary organization of industry, the continuity and 
expansion of the construction’ and maintenance work of the 
country, so as to take up any slack in employment which arises 
in other directions. The extension and organization of this 
work are the purpose of this meeting. The greatest tool which 
our economic system affords for the establishment of stability is 
the construction and maintenance work, the improvements ani 
betterments, and general clean-up of plants in preparation for 
cheaper production and the increased demand of the future. 

It has long been agreed by both business men and economists 
that this great field of expenditure could, by ‘its acceleration in 
time of need, be made into a great balance wheel of stability, 
It is agreed that its temporary speeding up to absorb otherwise 
idle labor brings great subsequent’ benefits and no liabilities. 

3 very considerable part of our wage carners are employed 
directly and indirectly in construction and the preparation and 
transportation of its materials. In the inevitable periods when 
the demand for consumable goods increases and labor is fully 
employed, the construction and maintenance can slacken and we 
actually again gain in stability. 

No one would advocate the production of consumable goods 
beyond the daily demand; that in itself only stirs up future 
difficulty. 

vey 
AM GLAD to report that such a program has met with uni- 
versal approval of all those in responsible positions. 

Our railways and utilities and many of our larger manufac- 
turers have shown a most distinguished spirit in undertaking to 


maintain and even to expand their construction and betterment 
programs. The State, county and municipal governments are 
responding in the most gratifying way to. the requests to co- 
operate with the Federal Government in every prudent expan- 
sion of public works. 

Much construction work had been postponed during the past 
few months by reason of the shortage of mortgage money due 
to the diversion of capital to speculative purposes, which should 
soon be released. 

It is to make this movement systematic in all branches of the 
industrial world that we are here—that is the task. 

I believe that with the great back logs which are already 
assured by the public serviee institutions and the governmental 
works you will be able to build up the construction and mainte- 
nance activities for 1930 to a higher level than that of 1929, and 
that is what we require. 

Another of the great balance wheels of stability is our 
foreign trade. . But in apeing our ekports we should be 
mainly interested in devélopment work abroad, such as roads 
and utilities, which increase the standards of living of peoples 
and thus the increased demand for goods from every nation, 
for we gain in prosperity by a prosperous world, not by dis- 
placing others. 

vy + 
LL OF these efforts have one end—to“ assure employment 
and to remove the fear of unemployment. . 

The very fact that you gentlemen come together for these 
broad purposes represents an advance in the whole conception 
of the relationship of business to public welfare. You represent 
the business of the United States, undertaking through your own 
voluntary action to contribute something very definite to the 
advancement of stability and progress in our economic life. 

This is a far cry from the arbitrary and dog-eat-dog attitude 
of the business world of some thirty or forty years ago. And 
this is not dictation, or interference by the Government’ with 
business. It is a request from the Government that you co- 
operate in prudent measures to solve a national problem. 

A great .responsibility and a great opportunity rest upon 
the business and economic organization of the country. The 
task is one fitted to its fine initiative and courage. 

Beyond this, a great responsibility for stability and pros- 
verity rests with the whole people. I have no desire to preach. 

may, however, mention one good old word—work! 


taken by Russia and China.! the’ grounds of improved service,” Mr. | week, Tuesday and Thurday afternoons | 


Automobile: Both domestically and in 
| the foreign field improved conditions are 
| expected for 1930, with the industry in a 
wholesome healthy condition, and with 
employment good and wages high. No 
| estimate of turnover. 

Shipbuilding; At this time it has un- 
der contract $94,000,000 in construction 
of merchant tonnage, or more than four 
‘times the amount under contract two 
years ago. In addition $32,000,000 in 
naval construction is contracted. 
| Chemicals: Business in sound condi- 
| tion and no curtailment in program of 
| expansion, with $250,000,000 to be ex- 

‘| pended in 1930 in plant expansion. 

Insurance: Not less than $800,000,000 
| will be invested by lite insurance com- 
| panies within the next six months, aside 
from new construction. 

Roads: 1930 expenditure will be not 

| less than $1,000,000,000, There now are 
being considered approximately $500,- 
| 000,000 in new bond issues, 


| President Defines Task 

| Presidcnt Hoover, addressing the con- 
‘ference, said it was called together to 
| create a temporary organization for the 
purpose of “spreading into industry as 
|a whole the measures which have been 
| taken by some of our leading industries 
to counteract the cffect of the recent 
panic in the stock market.” (The full 
text of his address will be found else- 
where on this page.) 

Asserting that ihe whole solution 
rested with “one good old word—work, 
he said the large effect of the industrial 
depression was to create an undue pessi- 
| mism, fear, uncertainty and hesitation in 
business. The cure for the situation, he 
said, is “action,” and the cure for what- 
ever unemployment exists “is to find 
jobs.” : 

Existing domestic economic conditions, 
and the order of cooperation sought from 
American industry, were recounted to the 
conference by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Robert P. Lamont, and the 
Assistant Secretary Dr. Julius Klein, 
Procedure that organized industry should 


conform with the President’s basic plan, 
were outlined by William Butterworth, 


[Continued on Page 16, Column 6.] 
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Feonomical Plans |44vantazes of Rigid Airships Stressed Diplomatic Corps 


For Textile Uses 


| Being Developed 


Design of Children’s Cloth-' 
ing Improved and Tests| 


Of Wearing Qualities 
Made in Federal Studies 


In Report of Committee on Aeronautics 


Flight of ‘Graf Zeppelin’ Is Cited as Plea Is Made for De- 
velopment of Dirigible Flyers — 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Is Strengthened 


In Pan America 


' 
‘gave promise of its ultimate successful | service under Government operation until Pr esi de nt Announces Ap- 


use for purposes of business and pleas- | it was practicable to carry mails by air- 
ure. craft on regular schedule and at rea- 

It is difficult accurately to appraise | sonable costs. This activity when taken 
the significance of the present period | over by private contractors led directly to 
of transition through which we are pass- | the establishment of air transport lines 
ing. The rapid advancement of technical | which are growing steadily. 


pointment of Seyen ‘Ca- 
reer’ Men for Service in 
Latin Countries 


science and increased economic pressure 
lare bringing results steadily in improv- | 
jing the safety and efficiency of aircraft. | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ers want more fundamental standards 
established. 


American business men have been 
both farsighted and patriotic in their 
willingness to enter into the develop- 


President Hoover Dec: 5 took steps 
to carry out his announced policy to 


The work of the Bureau on textile ma- 
terials and clothing has therefore been 
concerned largely with investigations un- 
dertaken in an effort to help bring about 
a more economical and satisfactory 
selection and utilization of textile goods, 
especially those of importance in the 
agricultural program of the country. In 
addition, cooperation has been given to 
national organizations that are attempt- 
ing to set up quality specifications on 
such materials as sheeting, blankets and 
silk goods in order to give the consumer 
information upon which to base an in- 
telligent selection. 





|The Federal Government has followed 
;a wise, constructive. policy for the de- 


| velopment and encouragement of the | 


|civil uses of aireraft upon a sound eco- 


{nomic basis. 


!dustry is but characteristic of new and | 
| promising industries int America. 

| The factor that has contributed the 
most to the improvement in the airplane 
|itself has been the direct assistance of 
|the Federal Government during the past | 
10 years. During most of this time the | 
|major stress was laid on improving the | 
{characteristics of airplanes for the na- 
|tional defense. The demands upon mili- 


The temporary overexpan- | 
'sion in certain phases of the aircraft in- | 


| companies. 


ment of aeronautics on a sound economic 
| basis and without the direct cash sub- | 
sidies that have been deemed indispens- | 
able in other countries. This nieans that 
American aeronautics will be developed 
to meet the needs of the people unham- | 
pered and unaffected in nature or extent | 
| by a policy of limited cash subsidy. 

The most recent major factor promot- 
| ing the use of aircraft in America has 
been the development of reliable air 
transport, largely assisted by air mail 
contracts which have been the main sup- 


port of most long-distance air transport | 


| follows: Julius G. Lay of the District of ! 


establish more firmly the United States 
Government’s understanding and rela- 
tionships with the Latin American coun- | 
tries by strengthening the diplomatic | 
missions to those countries. 


In accordance with his intention ex- 
pressed in his first annual message to | 
Congress, the President sent to the Sen- 
ate the nominations of seven “career”! 
men to be ministers to Latin American 
countries. The list of such nominations 


Columbia to Honduras; Mathew E. 
Hanna of Ohio to Nicaragua; Post 


The utilization of cotton and wool in'tary aircraft are much more exacting 
children’s clothing has been given par-/and much more difficult to meet than in 
ticular attention. In this work mod-|the case of commercial aircraft, and 
ern developments in child health and hardly a single military improvement | 
child training have been taken into con-| has fai‘ed to find an application in com- | 
sideration and special emphasis laid upon | mercial aircraft. e 
the desirability of hygienic clothing. All the experiences with aircraft, gov- 

Suits for small boys have been de-'ernmental and iprivate, emphasizes the 
signed that are in accord with present! need for greater safety and greater ef- 
theories on child training and are more | ficiency, for, despite: the wonderful rec- 
practical than the suits now on the mar-jord of progress: and accomplishment, 
ket from the standpoint of ease of clean-| there are accidents, and aviation is still 
ing and of oe by the child. | expensive. 

leaflet describing these is in press. 1: die : 
ox hot-weather doen for the little girl! Airplane Safety. Studied 
has been devised which eliminates the | [7 Flights at Field 
necessity of an underwaist and provides | srpls ® § , 

a ‘comfortable two-piece garment for ir The athe re must be made safer and 
Summer wear. In cooperation with the — iene n these major problems 
Washington Child Research Center, a the committee is.concentrating most of ; 


| Costs of Air Travel 


| people willing in increasing numbers to} Costa Rica, 


| competitive basis where after making | rienced in our Diplomatic Service, who 
| allowances for time saved and for the|speak the languages of the peoples to 


Wheeler. of Washington to Paraguay; | 
Roy T. Davis of Missouri to eed 
Charles B. Curtis of New York to the 

Must Be Reduced | Dominican Republic; Evan E. Young of | 
The great economic question confront-| South Dakota to Bolivia; H,.,.F. Arthur 
ing aeronautics at this time is: Are‘ the }Schoenfeld of the District of Columbia to 





pay the present costs of air travel? We| “It is my hope,” the President said in 
think not. Costs must be reduced to a/jhis message, “to secure men long expe- 


inherent attractiveness of air travel the| whom they are accredited, as chiefs of 
costs will be fairly comparable with| our diplomatic missions in’these states.” 
other means of transportation. We be-| The President also sent to the Senate, 
lieve this can be done, but not by gov-|Dec. 5, the nomination of John Glover | 
ernmental regulation of rates and serv-,| South, of Kentucky, to be Minister to 
ices. The problem of reducing costs,| Portugal, to succeed Fred Deering. 
however, is too involved to be accom-| 

plished in this manner. It is easy to see | 
that reduction in unit costs can be ac- 


complished by increase in volume, but 


‘Minority Members 


self-help bib was developed which can be 
put on and taken off by pre-school chil- 
dren. 
Protective Suits Devised 
Protective suits to be worn by children 
in cold and rainy weather have also 


been devised jn cooperation with nursery- | 
school specialists, and descriptions and | 


illustrations will be issued in leaflet form. 
These are garments that will protect the 
child so that outdoor play will be possible 
even in inclement weather. They are 
also so designed that the child can put 
them on and take them off without adult 
assistance. 

In cooperation with the Cotton-Textile 
Institute and the Wool Institute, com- 
mercial fabrics have been studied in an 
effort to ascertain which are most suit- 
able for these suits. Such properties as 


heat insulation, air permeability, ten-! 


sile strength, and weight are being de- 
termined, and it is hoped that ‘as as 
result specifications can be set up for 
lightweight materials of suitable con- 
struction. . 


Wear on Sheets Studied 


The reaction to wear of 500 sheets 
of known history, discarded by a.Wash- 
ington hotel, was determined and re- 
ported on. The study showed that a 
sheet tends to wear out where the 

~shoulders~-of-the person oecupying the 
ted rub against it. In~almost every 
worn place, whether threadbare or torn, 
the filling yarn had given away before 
the warp yarn. Many of the sheets 
showed wear down the center lengthwise 
fold. 

These results are indicative of im- 
provements that might be made in the 
construction of sheets in order ,to_ in- 
crease their wearing properties. 
study is being followed by an investiga- 


tion of the durability of sheeting made| 


of cotton of known grade and character. 
The material is being woven in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics and the sheets will be used | 


and laundered in a Washington hotel. 


Laundering Methods Surveyed 

The studies on laundering and sizing 
of cotton fabrics have been continued. 
A technical bulletin has been published 
reporting the part of the work dealing 
with a method for measuring the stiff- 
ness of sized fabrics and the stiffness 
produced in fabrics by different starches 
and starch mixtures. This study has been 
extended to include more uncommon 
starches, such as dasheen and canna, and 
the relation of penetrability of the starch 
to the stiffness of the fabric is being 
given particular attention. 

Methods developed in our laboratories 
for artificially soiling materials to be 
used in experimental studies and for de- 
termining the soil removed by various 
laundry processes is described in a paper 
now awaiting publication in a research 
journal. 

The influence of ironing on cotton fab- 
rics of different construction and contain- 
ing cotton of various grades and char- 
acter is being investigated in connection 


with a project in which the Bureaus of | 


Agricultural Economics and Home Eco- 
nomics are cooperating. 


This | 


the efforts of the Langley Memorial Aero- ; 
nautical Laboratory at Langley Field, 
Va., the facilities;of which are being ex- | 
panded under appropriations made for 
the purpose. 

The major problems contemplated or 

now under investigation are concerned 
with some phase of the general subject 
|of safety in flight. The most important | 
| of these are the studies of spinning, low- 
| speed control, stability, and load distri- | 
| bution under various conditions of flight. 
| A second group of almost equal im- 
| portance is concerned with problems of 
aerodynamic improvement by the reduc- 
| tion of drag. A third group is concerned 
with problems relating to general design 
and operation, such as landing and tak- 
ing off, local loading on wings, propeller 
characteristics, and the prevention of ice 
, formation. 

The problem of spinning is at present 
considered the most important of all the 
investigations now being undertaken by 
the committee. There are two phases of 
this problem, the prevention of spins 
{from unintentional stalls at low altitude, 
;and the uncontrolled spin generally known 

as the flat spin. Considerable prog- 
ress has already been made in the study | 
of this problem and the,present research 
| programs ¢all for the intensive study that 
the importance of thts subject justifies. 
| Among the major factors that have 
contributed to the present state ‘of aero- 
| nautical development in America are the 
great. expanse of the United States and 
; the distances that can conveniently be 
| covered by aircraft with a material sav- 
| ing of time and without the usual handi- 
caps attendant upon crossing interna- | 
| tional boundaries. This is one great nat- 
| ural advantage that will continue to pro- 
{mote the use of aircraft in America. 

Foremost among the factors that have | 
promoted the use of aircraft was the de- | 
velopment and extension of the air-mail | 





New Road Proposed 
To Cross Oklahoma 


{Line Would Bisect Rich Oil and 
Mineral Districts 


State of Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City, Dee. 5. 
A proposal to construct a new rail- 
road to bisect rich oil. and mineral dis- 
tricts in crossing the State from north- 
|east to southwest and to purchase three 
existing railroads is contained in an ap- 
{plication filed by Charles Clay Briggs, 


of Tulsa, with the corporation commis- | 


sion. ’ 

The application asks for authority to 
build a standard guage railroad and pur- 
chase the Oklahoma Union Railroad Co., 
Oklahoma Southwestern Railway and 
|the Fort Smith & Western Railway. 

It is proposed to. have the northern 
|end of the new railroad connect with the 
Kansas City Southern in McDonald 
|County, Mo., and the southern terminus 
at Waurika, Okla., to connect with the 
Wichita Falls & Oklahoma Railroad. 

The Oklahoma Southwestern road, 


, volume can not be 


|causes of aircraft accidents. 


satisfactorily in- 
creased with costs as they are. The an- 


' swer is to improve the airplane; make it | 


lighter and stronger; make it faster and | 
more controllable;.make it carry more | 
pay-load and consume less fuel and oil; | 


/construct it more simply and cheaply | 


and make it easier to maintain and over- 


| haul; make it more reliable by improving | 


methods and facilities of air navigation; 
improve the landing and take-off char- 
acteristics of the airplane so as to enable 


| it to land and take off in small ae | 


in short improve its aerodynamic effi- | 
ciency and make it more controllable, | 
especially at low speeds. All of these | 
problems are included in the current re- 
search programs of the committee, and 
the efforts of all existing agencies, gov- | 
ernmental and private, are coordinated in | 
an organized plan to solve them. 

The United States leads other nations | 
in the use of aircraft for commercial 
purposes; in the private ownership and | 
cperation of aircraft; in the extent and/ 
lighting of airways; in the provision 
of weather-report service; in the num- 
ber of airports and intermediate landing 
fields; in the development of radio com- 
munication and directional finding facili- 
ties, in the transportation of mail by | 
air; in crop’ dusting and forest patrol | 
by air; in aerial photographic surveying! 


|and mapping; in the development of cow]- | 
ling for air-cooled ‘engines and ‘ erigine | 


starters; in the development of catapult- | 
launching and deck-arresting devices; | 
and in the development of parachutes. | 
In addition the United States has taken | 
the lead in the anaiysis and study of | 
America 
is abreast of other nations in the de- 
velopment of military types of airplanes,| 
in its airship development program, in} 
the development and use of metal con- | 
struction for aircraft, and in the develop- | 
ment of air-cooled and fuel-injection en- | 
gines. America is definitely behind other 
nations in the development of seaplane | 
floats and in the development and use| 
of seaplanes, water-cooled engines, and | 
larger air transports, and also in the de- | 
velopment of air passenger traffic. | 
America holds the world’s altitude record | 
but is far behind in maximum speed. 
| The authorization by the Congress of a| 
| seaplane channel for the committee will | 
| enable America to improve her position | 
|in the“matter of seaplane floats, which | 
| will permit the building of better sea-| 
planes. 
| 1 


‘Delay Forecast in Filling | 
Senate Committee Seats | 
| 

| Vacancies in the majority ranks of | 
| Senate standing committees will not be | 
filled for more than a week, the chair- | 
}man of the Majority Committee on Com- | 
mittees, Senator McNary (Rep.), of Ore- | 
gon, stated orally Dec. 5. } 
| Delay in receiving replies from Sena. | 
|tors, each of whom has been asked to/| 


{submit a statement of his committee | 
| preferences, is one factor in the delay, 


Are Appointed for 


House Committees 


Four Vacancies on Appropri- 
ations and One on Bank- 


| cal year 1929. 
' estimate the effect which the recent pre-| 
‘cipitous decline in security values wiil 
| actions.” 


| plus for 1930 and 1931 does not permit a 


Permanent revision of the internal tax 
laws would be considered if ‘the probable 
Treasury surpluses were of a permanent 


AvrHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN,. BEING... 
PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Corporations Entitled to Tax Relief, 


States Report of House Committee 


Permanent Revision Unwise Now Because of Demands of 
Balanced Budget, It Declares 


years unless changed by act of Congress. 
“All taxpayers whose books are kept 
on the basis of the calendar year will 


tak ' Th : 
nature, but the Government’s balanced pe ad bg agg othe oS Woke kenedta of 


budget should not be subjected to risks|the reduction are, however, also appli- 
of uncertainty, says the majority report| cable to taxpayers having < fiscal year 
of the House Committee on Ways and| different from the calendar year. The 


Means, made public Dec. 5, on the $160,- 
000,000 tax program embodied in its 
House Joint Resolution 183. A minority 
report accompanying the Committee re- 
port says that while the tax remission 


terprises, this money, if collected by the 
Treasury, would pay off the national debt 


saying “the one proposal is no more de- 
fensible nor more economically sound 
than the other.” 

The Committee report was prepared by 
the chairman, Representative Hawley 
(Rep.), of Salem, Oreg. The minority 
view was that of Representative Ram- 


member of the Committee dissenting 
from the tax cut program. 
“Corporations enjoyed a very prosper- 
ous year in 1928, and all reports indicate 
that their 1929 income will exceed that 
of 1928,” the committee says. “However, 
an analysis of the available statistics and 
information shows that the surplus for 
the fiscal year 1929 is attributable almost 
entirely to the unusual increase in tax- 
able incomes of individuals. The out- 
standing item is an increase of approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000 in profits from the 
sale of capital assets. The individual in- 
come taxes increased from approximately 
$790,000,000 for the fiscal year 1928 to 
approximately $1,019,000,000 for the fis- 
It is quite impossible to 


have on the profits from security trans- 


The committee says the estimated sur- 


permanent tax reduction, but that bene- | 
fits of the probable surpluses should be 
passed on to the taxpayers, rather than 
applied to debt reduction. Ample pro- 
vision for retirement of the national debt 
is made in the budget, it adds. Ex- 
penditures for 1930 and 1931 include, re- 





ing and Currency Filled 
By Democrats 


Minority memberships on the House 


ence of the Democratic members in the | 
House chamber Dec. 5. Four new mem-, 
bers of the Appropriations Committee 
are named: Representatives Wright 


|(Dem.), of Newman, Ga.; Cannon (Dem.), 


of Elsberry, Mo.; Woodrum (Dem.), of 
Roanoke, Va.; Arnold (Dem.), of Rob-: 
inson, Ill.; Representative Busby (Dem.), | 
of Houston, Miss., is added to the. Bank- | 
ing and Currency Committee. , 

The new members of committees are: 

Judiciary, Representative’ Hammer 
(Dem.), Asheboro, N. C.;- McKeown, 
(Dem.), Ada, Okla.; Browning (Dem.), 
Huntingdon, Tenn.; Celler (Dem.), 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

Accounts, Representatives 
(Dem.), Washington, i eS 
(Dem.), Sti Louis, Mo.; 
(Dem.), Alexander City, 
(Dem.), Cisco, Tex. 

Census, Representative Cross (Dem.), 
Waco, Tex. 

Civi! Service, Representatives Sirovich 
(Dem.), New York City; McCormack 

Dem.), Dorchester, Mass.; Fuller 
(Dem.), Eureka Springs, Ark.; Brenner 
(Dem.), Rockaway Falls, N. Y.; Montet 
(Dem.), Thibodaux, La.; Romsteck 
(Dem.), Decatur, Ga.; Gavagan (Dem.),| 
New York City. 
Coinage Vacancy Filled 

Coinage, Weights and Measures, Rep- 
resentative Patman (Dem.), Texarkana, 
Tex. 

District of Columbia, Representative | 
Palmisano (Dem.), Baltimore, Md.; Car- 
ver (Dem.), Dalton, Ga.; Hall (Dem.),| 
Hattiesburg, Miss.; Patman (Dem.), Tex- | 
arkana, Tex. 

Library, Representative Warren| 
(Dem.), Washington, N. C.; Ludlow) 
(Dem.), Indianapolis, Ind. 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries, Repre- 
sentative O’Connell (Dem.), Providence, 
R. I. 

Military, Representatives 
(Dem.), Phoenix, Ariz.; 
(Dem.); San Antonio, Tex. 

Mines and: Mining, Representative 
Smith (Dem.), Beckley, W. Va. 

Patents, Representatives Patterson 
(Dem.), Alexander City, Ala.; Doxey 
(Dem.), Holly Springs, Miss; Brunner 
(Dem.), Rockaway Park, N. Y. 

Pensions, Representatives Box (Dem.), 
Jacksonville, Tex.; Rutherford (Dem.), 
Forsyth, Ga.; Lee (Dem.), Cisco, Tex. | 

ublic Lands, Representatives Lank- 
ford Howard 


Warren 
Cochran 
Patterson 
Ala.; Lee 


Douglas 
McCloskey 


which the applicant proposes to pur-| 


In order to bring available informa- L 
chase, recently applied to the corpora- | 


(Dem.), Douglas, Ga.; 


Mr. McNary said. Another is that David | 


Baird Jr., appointed to fill the place from 


tion within the reach of investigators 


working on the hygienic aspects of cloth- | 
ing, a bibliography of 1,180 references | 


to scientific and popular literature pub- 
lished in English, French, and German 
has been compiled and transmitted for 
publication. 

A preliminary study has been made 
of the effect of different fabrics on the 
skin temperature of individuals. This 


will be followed, it is hoped, by other! 


investigations on the physiological effect 
of clothing that can be used as a basis 


for recommendations for the selection | 


of hygienic garments to be worn under 
different climatic conditions. 


Mr. Borno Declines 


To Seek Reelection 


Announcement by Haiti Presi-, 


dent Meets With Approval Here 


President Borno, of Haiti, has informed 
the council of state of Haiti he does not 


propose to be a candidate to succeed him- | 
self in the next presidential election in| 


1930. 3 

An announcement by the Department 
of State, in which it was stated this an- 
nouncement was gratifying to the United 
States, follows in full text: 


In his message to the council of state 
27 President Borno made the! 


on Nov. 
following statement: 

“T insist, on the eve of the present 
session, in order to dissipate all possible 
equivocation, upon renewing the declara- 
tion that I have constantly made and 
that I have repeated to those who have 
interrogated me, that I am not a candi- 


tion commission for permision to dis- 
continue operation. 


Utilities Merger in Indiana 
Is Sought to Save Trolleys 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Feustel said, “and not of possible rate 
reductions. It will not, however, cause 
rate increases.” 

Opposition to the proposed merger was 
|presented by Harvey Harmon, former 
member of the public service commis 
' sion, who presented a motion to dismis¢ 
/on behalf of the Indianapolis Federation 
of Community Clubs and the Utility 
Service Bureau, Inc., representing sev- 
eral cities and towns affected by the 
merger. 
| The motion was supported by a brief 
based largely upon ax opinion recently 
| given by the attorney general, James M. 
Ogden, to a member of the commission, 
| holding that the approval sought is be- 
yond the legal powers of the commission. 


date for the presidential election of Apr. 
1930.” 

This declaration by President Borno, 
while it was to be expected, is gratifying 
to this Government Because it will set 
at rest the rumors which have been cir- 
culated to the effect that President Borno 
intended to bring about his own reelec- 
tion, which would be contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Haitian constitution. The 
Government of the United States neces- 
sarily has a deep interest in matters of 
this kind because of our obligations un- 
der the treaty of 1915, and it has, there- 
fore, taken occasion to 
President Borno upon his announcement. 





New Jersey of the Ambassador to} 
France, Walter E. Edge, has not taken | 
oath, nor has Patrick Sullivan, appointed | 
| to succeed the late Senator Francis E. | 
| Warren, of Wyoming, arrived at the) 
Capital. | 
| Important majority vacancies are on| 
| the following major committees: Com- 
| merce, Judiciary, Finance, Foreign Rela- | 
; tions, Appropriations, Military Affairs | 
j}and Banking and Currency. It has al-| 
| ready been announced that Senator Jones | 
| (Rep.), of Washington, will take the} 
|chairmanship of the Appropriations 
| Committee, vacated by Mr. Warren. 


Arbitrators Are Named 


In Cuba-Harrah Case | 


| American representatives in the arbi- 
| tration of the Harrah claims against the 
| Cuban Government, have been appointed 
and were announced by the Department 
of State on Dec. 5. The announcement 
follows in full text: | 
The tribunal provided by agreement be- 
tween the United States and Cuba, signed 
Oct. 1, to arbitate the Harrah case, began 
| its session on Dec. 2 at Havana, 
| Mr. Walter B. Howe, lawyer, Washing- 
jton, D. C., is the American arbitrator 
and Dr. Octavio Divino, former secretary 
}of justice and justice of the supreme 
{court of Cuba, is the Cuban arbitrator. 
Mr. J. A. Metzger, Assistant Solicitor, | 
| Department of State, is counsel for this} 
| Government and has associated with him | 








D.C. Dr. Envique Hernandez Cartaya, 


| Cuban counsel, 


| (Dem.), Florence, 


Mr. John A. Beck, lawyer, Washington, | 


(Dem.), Columbus, Nebr.; Hare (Dem.), 
Saluda, S. C.; De Rouen (Dem.), Ville 
Platt, Iowa; Fuller (Dem.), Eureka 
Springs, Ark. 

Revision of Laws, Representative Jef- 
fers (Dem.), Anniston, Ala. 

Two on Rivers and Harbors 

Rivers and Harbors, Representatives 
Boylan (Dem.), New York City; Edwards 
(Dem.), Savannah, Ga. 

Roads, Representatives Cartwright 
(Dem.), McAllister, Okla.; Cross (Dem.), 
Waco, Tex.; Fuller (Dem.), Eureka 
Springs, Ark. 

Rules, Representatives Sabath (Dem.), 
Chicago, Ill. 

Territories, Representatives Gasque 
S. C.; Yon (Dem.), 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

War Claims, Representatives Douglass 
(Dem.), Boston, Mass.; Cartwright 
(Dem.), McAlister, Okla.; Patman 
(Dem.), Texarkana, Tex. 

World War Veterans’ Legislation, Rep- 
resentatives Ludlow (Dem.), Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; Gavagan (Dem.), New York 


| ordinary receipts. 


‘Substantial Losses 
| committees were agreed to by a confer- ‘Have Been Sustained 


{our principal source of revenue, and that 





City. 


Sales of Auto License 
Plates Gain in Michigan 


State of Michigan: 

Lansing, Dee. 5. 
The State of Michigan collected a total 
of $21,616,435 during the first 10 months 
of 1929, representing an increase of $2,- 


| 962,933 over the recepits for the similar 


period in 1928, through the sale of auto- 
mobile license plates, John S, Haggerty, 
seeretary of state, declared orally today. 

An increase of $138,465 in the sale of 
plates for passenger vehicles is shown, 


congratulate | former secretary of the treasury, is the| $11,949 for commercial vehicles and $8,- 


198 for automobile trailers, 


spectively, $630,000,000 and $635,000,000 
for debt retirement chargeable against 


seyer (Rep.), of Bloomfield, Iowa, sole | 


makes money available for productive en-;#S normal tax is concerned, but the sur- 


and then be available for investment.|normal tax automatically is extended to 
The latter also compares the tax remis- estates and trusts, since section 161. of 
sion with the farm debenture proposat, the 1928 act provides that the taxes im- | 


}a deficiency as the amount by which the 





“The surpluses,” it says, “may be only | 
of a temporary character. The extraor- 


!dinary increase in the gains reported by 
| individuals may disappear. 


Undoubtedly, 
substantial losses have been sustained. 
Whether these losses will be more than| 
offset by future gains cannot be reliably | 
predicated. Again, it should be borne | 
in mind that the income tax has become 


| the yield of any income tax is necessarily 


subject to fluctuations of business. Our 
balanced budget should not be subjected | 
to the risks of uncertainties.” 

The committee says it is generally ad-! 
mitted that the present corporation rate 
of 12 per cent is out of line with the 
rates imposed upon individuals, and that 


| “undoubtedly, the corporation rate should 


be reduced as soon as the revenue fe- 
cuirements permit.” 


It adds, “the number of individuals 
contributing directly to the support of 
the Federal Government through the 
Federal income tax has been strictly lim- 
ited, and, of those contributing the vast 
majority pay but. an insignficant amount. 
Of 2,434,000 individual returns showing 
taxable income, 2,059,000 returned but 
$32,861,000 of income tax, while 375,000 
returned a tax of $1,109,000,000. The 
average rate of tax on the net incomes | 
of the 2,059,000 individuals was 0.42 per 
cent, whereas these and other millions of 
individuals owning stock in corporations 
are virtually paying taxes through their 
corporations at 12 per cent on that por- 
tion of their income arising from the 
profits of the business enterprises in 
which they are shareholders. For the 


| calendar year 1927, 24.46 per cent of their 


net income was taken by taxes, if all 
taxes paid are taken into consideration; 
and for every dollar paid in dividends, 
46 cents were paid in taxes. If all cor- 
porations be included—that is to say, 
corporations reporting a deficit as well as 


those reporting net income—the per- | 
centage of net income paid in taxes is | 
It can hardly be denied | 


34.84 per cent. 
that the way to give the greatest Fed- 
eral tax relief to the greatest number is 
through a reduction of the corporation 
rate. Furthermore, no reduction is made 
in the surtax rates, the rates at which 
dividends received by individuals are 
taxed. Whether the theory is adopted 
that the corporation income tax is passed. 
on to consumers or that the burden falls 


upon the stockholders, it must be admit- | 


ted that corporate taxpayers and their 
stockholders are deserving of the pro- 
posed reduction. 


Reduction Applied 
To All Classes 


“The reduction of rates proposed by 
the joint resolution is confined to the 
calendar year 1929, and the resolution is 
so framed that without further legisla- 
tion the rates prescribed by the revenue 
act of 1928 automatically apply to the 
calendar year 1930 and all subsequent 





Wyoming Senator 
_Named by Governor 


ver: ‘ard 
Special Election Is Also Called | 


To Pass on Bond Issue 


State of Wyoming: 
Cheyenne, Dec. 5. 
Governor Frank C. Emerson orally 

announced that he has appointed Pat- 

trick Sullivan, of Casper, to serve as 

United States Senator until a successor 

to the late Senator Francis E. Warren is 

chosen at a special election to be held in 

January. ‘ 
The governor also stated that he has 

decided to call a special session of the 
legislature to convene Dec. 12 to consider 
the submission of an issue of State high- 
way bonds not to exceed $2,800,000 at 
the special election in January. 

The special session also will be asked 
to consider the authorization of and make 
an appropriation for the construction of 
a new cell block at the State penitentiary, 
and to clarify a section of the statutes 


| the calendar year 1929 only.” 


| Says that the budget estimate of appro- 


|time by subsequent estimates for de- 


i the next fiscal year, Congress is not 


| payers of the country but only to the in- | 
| come-tax payers.” 


|no more than the «sinking fund and | 


| the parting of the ways. 
here to the policy of the war Congress 


existing law makes express provision 
for this class.” 

“The reduction,” it says, “applies to 
all classes of taxpayers. Individuals, in- 
cluding nonresident aliens, benefit so far 
tax rates of the 1928. act are not re- 
duced. The benefit of this. reduction in 


posed upon individuals shall apply to 
the income of estates and trusts. 


“The tax on corporations and insur- | 
ance companies is not divided into nor- | 
mal tax and surtax, the rate being a flat 
12 per cent tax, reduced by the resolu- 
tion to 11 per cent... It should be noted 
that no reduction is proposed in the 50 
per cent tax imposed by section 104 of 
the 1928 act in the case of the accumu- 
lation of surplus to evade sur-taxes. 

“In the case of taxpayers not keeping | 
their books on the basis of the calendar | 
year it will result that many will al- 
ready have filed their returns for the 
taxable year 1929 (i. e., for their fiscal 
year ending with 1929),, The overpay- 
ment of tax resulting thereby will be 
within the provisions of section 322 of 
the present law, which provides that 
‘where there has been an overpayment | 
of tax imposed by this title, the amount | 
of such overpayment shall be credited’ 
against any installment of tax still due, 
and any balance refunded. On such over- 
payments interest at 6 per cent will be 
allowed from the date of overpayment, | 
in accordance with section 614 of the} 
1928 act. 

“Section 271 of the 1928 act defines 


tax properly computed exceeds the 
amount shown as the tax upon the re-: 
turn. If the return has been filed before 
the enactment of this joint resolution, the 
taxpayer will, of course, have computed 
the tax at the rates under the 1928 act. 
In determining the amount of the de- 
ficiency under this provision the new 
rates will, of course, be applied in deter- 
mining the correct amount of the tax, 





and also the amount of tax shown on the 
return will have to be recomputed at the | 
' 


| new rates. 


“Nothing in the joint resolution in any | 


| Way impairs or affects the revenue act 


of 1928, except as to the rates of tax for 


Minority Report 
Made by Mr. Ramseyer 


Z F ale | 
Mr. Ramseyer in his minority report | 


priations for the fiscal year 1931 will 
undoubtedly be increased from time to 


ficiency appropriation bills. Assuming 
that Congress in its appropriation bills, 
both regular and deficiency, stays within 
the budget recommendations of today | 
and the expenditures. equal the budget 
recommendations to date, except that 
Congress appropriates an additional 
$150,000,000 for the Federal Farm Board, 
that, he says, will leave a deficit for the ! 
fiscal year 1931 of $107,000,000. 

“With a total annual expenditure in- 
cluding the Postal Service, aggregating 
$4,600,000,000, the expenditures increas- 
ing each year,” he says, “and so small a 
surplus in sight for this fiscal year and 


warvanted in enacting legislation to re- 
duce the revenue. * * * The tax re- 


mittance does not appiy to all the tax- | 


“The retroactive provisions of former | 
revenue laws and this tax remittance | 
proposal alike are economically unsound, | 
unjust, lacking in statesmanship, and in 
the long run will prove politically un- 
wise,” he declares. ' 

“The war debt can not be paid off by 
the generation that made it if we apply | 





the payments of foreign governments 
for dekt retirement. “We are now at 
Shall we ad- 


| roads and schoolhouses, 
; would stimulate business. 


| payers. 





Delaware Banks 
Sound, Governor 


Told at Meeting 


Few Depositors Caught in 
Recent Market Break; 
‘Utilities Show Improve- 
‘ment in State 


State of Delaware: 
' Dover, Dec. 5. 

Assurances that the banks of Dela- 
ware were safe and sound and that com- 
paratively few accounts in the banks had 
been seriously affected by the stock mar- 
ket crash were given to Governor C. 
Douglass Buck by bankers who attended 
the conference called by the governor 
Dec. 4. It was further stated that the 
loans made by Delaware banks were 
fully- protected, and that indications 
pointed to a rapid return of completely 
normal credit conditions. 

The conference included heads of the 
most important agencies of the State. 
Besides the banking interests, there were 
representatives of agriculture, labor and 
general utilities throughout the State. 
The purpose of the conference was to 
secure a composite survey of the financial 
and industrial situation as it exists in 
Delaware today, in keeping with the re- 
quest made by President Herbert Hoover 
last week. The bankers were represented 
by Henry P. Scott, Frank V. Du Pont, 
and Henry Ridgely. 

Utilities Show Improvement 


Thomas W. Wilson, representing the 
general utilities, spoke ‘most encourag- 
ingly of the outlook as it relates to im- 
provement in the several electrical and 
gas utilities in the State, giving the 
amount of contemplated expenditures for 
the next year at more than $10,408,000, 
which is considerably over the $1,000,000 
spent by the several utilities companies 
during 1929. The agricultural situation 
was discussed by. United States Senator 
John G. Townsend, Oliver A. Néwton, and 
Frank C. Bancroft, all large fruit 
growers and shippers, who predicted a 


| greater sales total during 1930 than ever 


before. Henry Ridgely, the Dover lawyer 
and banker, also advocated the sale of 
more of Delaware’s fruit products than 
are now on the markets. 

The labor interests were represented 
by John C. Saylor, secretary of the Cen- 
tral Labor Union. He advocated many 
improvements in the State, most of them 
relating to Wilmington, including the 
Delaware River bridge to New Jersey so 
long contemplated and discussed; the 
building of a new Federal building in 
Wilmington suitable for all purposes of 
the Government; the building of more 
all of which 


Surveys Included 

3 Others who submitted surveys of the 
industrial situation included Charles 
Warner and John J. Powell, represent- 
ing the Chamber of Commerce of Wil- 
mington. Expenditures throughout the 
entire State for all purposes for the 
period from 1930 to 1934 presented by 
them would total $82,794,125. In this 
sum is included the contemplated con- 
struction of roads, schools, churches, 
residences, industrial plants and other 
building, projects. . All: of. .which would 
give ample work to .all. unemployed. 

_ Today’s, conference was most, unique 
in that it is believed to be the first. of 
its kind ever held in the State. 

Governor Buck reiterated -his. state- 
ment made some days ago to -President 
Hoover that Delaware will spend $3,000,- 
000 in the next six months and $8,000,- 
000 for the entire year. 
acd 
of paying off the war debt by the gen- 
eration that made it or shall we selfishly 
embark on a disastrous policy of un- 
loading the payment of the war debt.on 
our posterity who were not responsible 
for contracting the debt and who will 
have obligations of their own to assume 
and to- pay? 

“It is urged that the remittance of 
these taxes, on which the obligation of 
the taxpayers becomes fixed on, Jan. 1, 
1930, will encourage and stimulate busi- 
ness and industry. That gives this tax 


|remittance propesal a characteristic in 


the nature of a gratuity or a bounty 
to individual and corporation income-tax 
“Congress has said ‘no’ to a 
bounty for agriculture. Why should Con- 
gress say ‘yes’ to a bounty for indus- 
try?” 
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Treasury Adopts 
Program to Meet 


Winter Demands 
Issue of $100,000,000 in 


Discount Bills Included in - 


$425,000,000 Offering 
Of Federal Securities 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

Ogden L. Mills, has said that the bills 
had proved exceptionally satisfactory 
as a means of financing among some 
other governments, notably Great Bri- 
tain. They were not adopted here, how- 
ever, until conditions were propitious 
for a test under conditions approximately 
normal, 

Official estimates show that the Dec. 
15 turnover of money by the Treasury 
will aggregate about $1,725,000,000. It 
will receive something like $500,000,000 
in taxes, about $100,000,000 in payments 
by foreign governments on wartime debts 
and the proceeds of the two issues of se- 
curities. It will pay out something like 
$700,000,000 on maturing certificates of 
indebtedness. Funds left over after the 
fiscal operation is completed will assist 
in payment of current expenses to the 
tax installment date of March 15. 

Following is the full text of the an- 
nouncement. 

New Offering Dec. 10 


The Treasury is today offering for 
subscription, at par and accrued interest, 
through the Federal reserve banks, an 
issue of nine-month 3% per cent Treas- 
ury certificates of indebtedness of Series 


TS-1930, dated and bearing interest from 


Dec. 16, 1929, and maturing Sept. 15, 


is 


1930. The amount of the offering 
$325,000,000, or thereabouts. 
Applications will be received at the 
Federal reserve banks. The Treasury 
will accept in payment for the new cer- 


indebtedness of Series TD-1929 and TD2- 


1929, both, maturing Dec. 15, 1929. Sub- 
scriptions ‘for which payment is to be| 
tendered in certificates of indebtedness 
maturing Dec. 15, 1929, will be given 


preferred allotment up to $200,000,000. 


Bearer certificates will be issued in} 
denominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000, 
$10,000, and $100,000. The certificates 
will have two interest coupons attached 
payable Mar. 15, 1930, and Sept. 15, 
In addition to the offering of 
certificates of indebtedness, the Treasury 
will on Dec. 10 offer about $100,000,000 
of 90-day Treasury bills, to be sold on a 
discount basis to the highest bidders. 
Details as to this offering will be made 


1930. 


public on the morning of Dec. 10. 


About $700,000,000 of Treasury certi- | 
ficates of indebtedness and nearly $97,- | 
000,000 in interest payments on the pub- 
lic debt, become due and payable on Dec. 


15, 1929. 
Exempt From Taxation 


The text of the official circilar giving 
the terms of the offering of certificates 
of indebtedness follows: 

The Secretary of the Treasury, under 
the authority of the act approved Sept. 
24, 1917, as amended, offers for sub- 
scription, at par and accrued interest, 
through the Federal reserve banks, 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness of 
Series TS-1930, dated and bearing inter- 
est from Dec. 16, 1929, payable Sept. 15, 
1930, with interest at the rate of 3% 
per cent per annum, payable on a semi- 
annual basis. 

Applications will be received at the 
Federal reserve banks. 

Bearer certificates will be ‘issued in 
denominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000, 
$10,000, and $100,000. The certificates 
will have two interest coupons attached, 
payable Mar. 15, 1930, and Sept. 15, 
1930. 

The certificates of said series shall be 
exempt, both as to principal and inter- 
est, from all taxation (except estate and 
inheritance taxes) now or hereafter im- 
posed by the United States, any State, 
or any of the possessions of the United 
States, or by any local taxing authority. 

Accepted at Par 

The certificates of this series will 
accepted at par during such time and 
under such rules and regulations as shall 
be prescribed or approved by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in payment of 
income and profits taxes payable at the 
maturity of the certificates. The cer- 
tificates of this series will be acceptable 
to secure deposits of public moneys, but 
will not bear the circulation privilege. 

The right is reserved to reject any 
subscription and to allot less than the 
amount of certificates applied for and 
to close the subscriptions at any time 
without notice. The Secretary of the 
Treasury also reserves the right to make 
allotment in full upon applications for 
smaller amounts, to make reduced allot- 
ments upon, or to* reject, applications 
for larger amounts, and to make classi- 
fied allotments and allotments upon a 
graduated scale; and his action in these 
respects will be final. Allotment notices 
will be sent out promptly upon allot- 
ment, and the basis of the allotment will 
be publicly announced. 

Payment at par and accrued interest 
for certificates allotted must be made on 
or before Dec. 16, 1929, or on later al- 
lotment. After allotment and upon pay- 
ment, Federal reserve banks may issue 
interim receipts pending delivery of the 
definitive certificates. Any qualified de- 
positary will be permitted to make pay- 
ment by credit for certificates allotted to 


it for itself and its customers up to any | 


amount for which it shall be qualified 
in excess of existing deposits, when so 
notified by the Federal reserve bank of 
its district. Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness of series TD-1929 and TD2- 
1929, both maturing Dee. 15, 1929, will 
be accepted at par, in payment for any 
certificates of the series now offered 
which shall be subscribed for and allot- 
ted, with an adjustment of the interest 
accrued, if any, on the certificates of the 
series so paid for. 

As fiscal agents of the United States, 
Federal reserve banks are authorized and 
requested to receive subscriptions and to 
make allotments on the basis and up to 
the amounts indicated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the Federal reserve 
banks of the respective districts. 


Imports of Liquor 
From Canada Drop 





| 





be | 


| 





The Congress of the 
United States 


Proceedings of December 4, 1929 


The Senate 


MMEDIATELY after Vice President 
Curtis announced, at 10:30 a. m., 
that the Senate’s recess had ended, 
Senator Blease (Dem.), of South Caro- 
lina, advised the Senate that he had 
just been served with a subpoena of 
the District of Columbia Supreme 
Court to appear before a grand jury 
“this morning.” He had told the 
server, Mr. Blease said, that he would 
not be there. 


Senator Blease called attention to 
a decision of the Senate District of 
Columbia subcommittee investigating 
the police and fire departments, that 
it would defeat the purposes of the 


_ investigation if the names of witnesses 


and testimony wer revealed. 


Senator Shortridge (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, as chairman of the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections, reported 
to the Senate that a majority of the 
Committee had agreed that Senator- 
elect William S. Vare, of Pennsylvania, 
was legally elected to the Senate on 
Nov. 2, 1926. The Committee unani- 
mously agreed, he reported, that the 
election contest brought by William 
B. Wilson had not been sustained. 


A supplemental report, said Mr. 
Shortridge, by minority Committee 
members, held that neither Mr. Vare 
nor Mr. Wilson was entitled to the 
contested seat. 


Senator Shortridge moved that the 
Senate proceed with immediate con- 
sideration of the report. It was de- 


v ; -| bated at length whether the contest 
tificates, at par, Treasury certificates of | 


should displace the pending resolution 
of Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
Judiciary Committee chairman, to 
deny Mr. Vare a seat, on the basis 
of excessive primary campaign expen- 
ditures. (Detailed discussion on 
page 1.) 


Senator Waterman (Rep.), of Colo- 
rado, reviewed the work of the Vare- 
Wilson contest subcommittee, of which 
he is chairman. 


At 12:02 p. m. the Senate received 
a message from the President contain- 
ing diplomatic nomiantions. (Detailed 
statement on page 2.) 


Mr. Waterman was followed on the 
floor by Senator Caraway (Dem.), of 
Arkansas, a member of the contest 
subcommittee and signer of the sup- 


plemental report. Before Mr. Cara- 
way began his remarks, Senator Smoot 
(Rep.), of Utah, Finance Committee 
chairman, reported to the.Senate from 
that Committee a bill for ratification 
of the Mellon-Berenger debt settle- 
ment. (Detailed discussion on page 18.) 


In the second communication of the 
day President Hoover sent an addi- 
tional diplomatic nomination to the 
Senate. 


The Senate adopted a resolution, in- 
troduced by Senator Bingham (Rep.), 
of Connecticut, to extend the time for 
the report of the joint committee on 
insular reorganization from Dee. 15 to 
Jan. 16. The commission was estab- 
lished last March to make a study of 
executive agencies of the Government 
in administration of matters pertain- 
ing to insular possessions. 

Senator Caraway spoke, referring to 
testimony found in the Record in re- 
gard to voting in Philadelphia. 

Senator Bratton (Dem.), of New 
Mexico, the other minority member 
of the contest subcommittee, followed 
Mr. Caraway on the floor. 


While he was speaking, a message 
from the House of Representatives 
was delivered to the effect that the 
House had passed and sent therewith 
to the Senate, a resolution for a re- 
duction in income taxes for the year 
1929. 

Senator Reed, when Mr. Bratton had 
concluded, introduced the resolution 
declaring .that Mr. Wilson was not 
elected and is not entitled to a seat 
in the Senate. 


imous consent agreement that, at not 


| Situation Is Not Stabilized, 


| 
| 


| Stabilization of employment conditions. 


| 


the American Federation of Labor, who | 
conferred with him at the White House, ! 
to cause an 
|the employment situation at all navy! 


yards of the country, with a view to the | of the world was voiceless, it was stated 


Inquiry Favored 


Into Employment | 
At Navy Yards 


Labor Leader Tells Mr. | 
Hoover at Conference | 
Held December 5 


President Hoover was requested on| 
Dec. 5 by William Green, president of | 


inquiry to be made into 
| 


Mr. Green also discussed with the | 
President the question of a general wage | 
increase for all employes at the navy | 
yards. He called the President’s atten- 
tion to an order of the Secretary of the 
Navy to the effect that there would be 
no increase in the wages of, navy yard | 





;}employes this year, which, he said, he 


felt closed the door to further increases | 
next year. 

The President was asked by Mr. Green 
to take up the matter of increased wages 
with the Navy Wage Board when condi- 
tions seem favorable to him. 

Mr. Green expressed himself as hope- 
ful not only that normal employment 
conditions in the navy yards will con- | 
tinue, but of being able to secure wage | 
increases at the proper time. 

John G. Frye, of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, accompanied Mr. Green 
to the White House. 


Winter Crop Area 
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State Department Compares Use of Public Opinion Now| 


/ (YEARLY 
INDEX 


Five Countries Join Appeal for Peace 
| In Manchuria Made by Mr. Stimson 


To Situation in 1914 and 1917 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Poland sent a noncommittal reply, say- 
ing it would consider the situation. 

The Department of State also received 
a note from the Chinese government, in 
which it reiterated its pledge to remain 
at peace and to respect the Kellogg Pact 


| except in cases of self-defense. 


The machinery for formulating public 
opinion as used under the Kellogg pact 
was compared at the Department of 
State with the situation after the assas- 
sination of the Archduke Franz Ferdi- 
nand at Sarajevo in 1914. 

In August, 1914, the ‘public opinion 


There was no instrument to which pub- 
lic opinion could attach itself to make 
an appeal for peace. 

The United States made a similar ap- 
peal to world opinion, according to the 


Department of State, in 1917 when it} 
|entered the war and virtually appealed | 


to the rest of the world to come into the 





Mr. Hudson Resigns ve 


Commerce Position 


Assistant Director of Bureau 
Of Standards to Leave De- 
partmental Post 


The resignation of the Assistant Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Standards, Ray 
M. Hudson, to become effective at the 
end of the current year, was announced 
orally Dec. 5 at the office of the director, 


| 


| 


| 
| 


war with it. If a government can ap- 
peal to the world to go to war, it was 
pointed out, it also has the right to ap- 
peal to the world to observe a promise 
to remain at peace. 

Secretary Stimson stated orally that 
the American Legation in Peking had 
cabled him a copy of a Tass agency re- 
port, which he considered to be a fair 


one, which summarized the negotiations | 


between the Manchurian government at 
Mukden and Russia. 
port, made public by the Department of 
State, follows in full text: 


Tass Agency Report 
Is Made Public 


The American Charge d’Affaires at 
Peiping, Mr. Mahlon Fay Perkins, ca- 


bled the Department of State on Dec. 5, | 


as follows: 

“Following from Tass agency, Mos- 
cow, Dec. 4: 

“The protocol signed yesterday 
Nikolsk-Ussurissk by Messrs. Tsai and 
Simanovsky, the 
representatives respectively runs as fdl- 
lows: “‘On behalf of the Mukden gov- 


ernment, the diplomatic commissar, Mr. | 


Tsai Yun Sheng declares that the chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway, Mr. Lu Jung 


Huan, has been dismissed from the post | 


of chairman of the board. 


“On behalf of the government of the | 
U.S. S. R. the agent of the foreign com- | 
} missariat Habrovsk, Mr. Simanovsky, de- 


clares that when the chairman, of the 


board of directors of the Chinese East- | 


ern Railway, Mr. Lu Jung Huan, will be 
dismissed from the post, the Soviet gov- 
ernment in accordance with declaration 


A copy of this re- | 


in | 


Mukden and Soviet | 
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The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
December 5, 1929. 


10:10 a. m.—The President made an 
address at the Chamber of Commerce ’ 
the United States before business execu- 
tives of the country. a 

11:30 a. m.—William Green, president. 
jof the American Federation of Labor, 
| and John T. Frye, also of the Federation, 
| called to discuss with the President ques- 
tions regarding the employment situa- 
{tion in the. navy yards of the country 
|and the procedure of the Navy Wage 
Board. ? 

11:45 a. m.—Representatives Britten | 
(Rep.), of Chicago, Ill, and Reid (Rep.), © 
of Aurora, IIl., called to discuss the com- _ 
pletion of the Illinois River waterway 
project with the President. 

12 m.—The President met with the 
National Negro Memorial Commission 
appointed by him pursuant to an act of 
Congress to work out plans for the erec- 
tion of a national memorial building as a 
'tribute to the Negro’s contributions to 
America and his achievements along all 
lines, 

12:30 p. m.—Representative William- 
json (Rep.), of Rapid City, S. Dak. 
‘called to present to the President Mrs. 
Paul Rowman, of South Dakota. 

4 p. m.—The Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, James C. Roop, called to 
| discuss budget matters with the Presi- 
dent. 





ADVERTISEMENT 


| Llama Roams 


Pennsylvania Fields 
By P. R. R. 


“There’s the llama!” 

Two children, their noses pressed tight_ 
|against the ‘window of the speeding 

train, gazed intently, followed the ob-_ 
ject of their interest out of sight, rolling © 


Decreases in Russia 


| George K. Burgess. 
12, 1930, will become 


stimated Increase Planned |!and Council. 


Mr. Hudson, on Jan. | 
secretary of the} 
| Massachusetts division of the New Eng- 


of the acting commissar of foreign 
affairs, Mr. Litvinov, handed the German 
ambassador at Moscow on Aug. 29, will 
: be ready to recommend new candidates 


| over on their cheeks to get one last look. 
The conductor, knowing a child’s in- 
| terest in animals, had once pointed out 


later than 12 m., Dec. 6, the Senate | 


proceed to vote on the pending reso- 
lution, and immediately thereafter, 


without further debate, vote on the | originally planned by the Soviet au- 


Reed resolution. The Senate entered 
into this agreement. 

Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, obtained the passage of a bill 
granting the consent of Congress to 
the construction of a highway bridge 
across the Hudson River between the 
cities of Albany and Rensselaer, N. Y. 

On the motion of the majority 
leader, Senator Watson (Rep.), In- 
diana, the Senate, at 5:06 p. m., re- 
cessed until 10:50 a. m., Dec. 6. 


The House of Representatives 


THE HOUSE convened at noon, Dec. 
5, opening with the customary 

prayer and reading of the journal. 

Representative Cramton (Rep.), of 
Lapeer, Mich., reported the Interior 
Department appropriation bill on be- 
half of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the first of the annual 
supply bills of the session. 
Representative Hawley (Rep.), of 
Salem, Oreg., chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
called up the tax reduction resolution 
(H. J. Res. 133) and asked that’ de- 
bate be equally divided between him- 
self and the minority leader, Repre- 
sentative Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, 
Tex. (A summary of the report is 
published on page 1.) 


Mr. Garner announced that Repre- 
sentative Collier (Dem.), of Vicksburg, 
Miss., would present the views of the 
minority party on the measure. 


Representative Ramseyer (Rep.), of 
Bloomfield, Iowa, the only majority 
member announcing opposition to the 
tax-cut resolution, raised a point of 
order against consideration of the 
resolution. He subsequently withdrew 
his objection, saying he had no disposi- 
tion to delay consideration of the 
measure and only wanted sufficient 
time to debate the question fully, 


Mr. Hawley amended his motion so 
as to divide time for debate on, the 
resolution equally between himself, 
Mr. Collier and Mr. Ramseyer. 


v 


PON motion of Representative 
Hawley, the House resolved itself 
into a committee of the whole House 
“on the state of the Union.” Repre- 
sentative Sloan (Rep.), of Geneva, 
Nebr., took the chair. 


Mr. Hawley took the floor to pre- 
sent his Committee’s report on the 
tax-cut measure, which, he declared, 
would be of great benefit to the coun- 
try at this time. 


Representative Gifford ({Rep.), 
Cotuit, Mass., interrupted to ask that 
receivers of small incomes, with tax 
obligation averaging under $2, be 
exempted from making returns. In 
addition to the annoyance involved, su- 
pervision of these returns is expensive 
to the Government, he said. Mr, Gif- 
ford stated that the public was re- 
quired to spend approximately $400,- 
000,000 in making tax returns, 


Speaking in favor of the proposed 
tax reduction, Representative Collier 
(Dem.), of Vicksburg, Miss., indicated 
his belief that corporation taxes should 
be further reduced. He declared that 
the corporations of the country had 
not fared as well in the matter of tax 
reduction as individuals, 


Opposing the resolution, Represent- 
ative Ramseyer (Rep.), of Bloomfield, 
Iowa, said that, if Congress were 
asked to appropriate additional funds 
for «the Federal Farm Board, the 
Treasury would face a deficit. No es- 
timate for that Board, other than the 
$150,000,000 originally appropriated, 
was made by the Treasury, he said. 


Our war debts should be retired as 
speedily as possible, he declared. The 
burden should not be passed along to 
future generations, he said. 

Representative Rankin (Dem.), of 
Tupelo, Miss., suggested that the “per- 
sistent movement” for tax reduction 


of" 


is for the purpose of forestalling put- 
ting the debenture proposal on the 
tariff bill. 

v 
EPRESENTATIVE Rankin 
(Dem.), of Tupelo, Miss., opposing 

the resolution, said it is premature, 
and a scramble of a Congress not yet 
organized to turn back taxes. It is 
not a tax reduction, he declared, but 
a bonus to taxpayers who are bene- 
ficiaries under the resolution. 

v 


EPRESENTATIVE Ragon (Dem.), 

of Clarksville, Ark., spoke briefly 

in favor of the tax resolution, which, 

he decribed as “the beneficial tax re- 

duction resolution that has been placed 
on the floor in 25 years,” 


Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, warned against any 
reduction in revenue at this time; and 
expressed the opinion that the tax 
resolution represented nothing more 
than a postponement of the payment 
of money necessary to run the Govern- 
ment. the estimated surplus, he said, 
did not take into consideration funds 
given to the Federal Farm Board. 


Representative Rankin interrupted to 
ask if Mr. LaGuardia did not believe 
the recent stock crash would create 
conditions conducive to a deficit. Mr. 
LaGuardia answered in the affirmative. 


Representative Hoch (Rep.), of Ma- 
rion, Kans., said that it would be dan- 
gerous to reduce revenues, as Presi- 
dent Hoover’s business stabilization 
program would call for expenditure of 
many millions not anticipated in the 
budget. 


Representative Collier announced 
that an unofficial agreement on the tax 
resolution had been reached in the 
House, and that he would not press his 
amendment to further reduce corpora- 
tion taxes. 


Representative McClintic (Dem.), of 
Snyder, Okla., submitted an amend- 
ment to place Government employes 
on a basis with civilians in the matter 
of paying income taxes. He withdrew 
this amendment when Representative 
Hawley raised a point of order. 

v 


'TTHE COMMITTEE of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union 
rose at 3:30 p. m. Its chairman, Mr. 
Sloan, reported that the committee 
had considered the resolution and 
recommended its adoption. 

The Speaker resumed the chair. 
Upon motion of Representative Haw- 
ley there was a viva voce vote in 
favor of the resolution, but a division 
was called for. 


Representative Howard (Dem.), of 
Columbus, Nebr., asked for a record 
vote by roll call. Only 18 Members 
voted for such an “aye” and “nay” 
vote, insufficient under House rules. 

The House, qn division, adopted the 
resolution by a vote of 282 to 17. The 
resolution now goes to the Senate. 

Several messages from the Presi- 
dent. including the annual report on 
the Philippine Islands, and reports on 
military and naval affairs and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission were 
delivered to the clerk. 

Mr. Tilson announced that the In- 
terior Department report would be 
taken up at the Dec. 6 session. Upon 
motion of Mr. Hawley, the House ad- 
journed at 3:45 p. m., until noon, 
Dec. 6. 





| 


; area in Soviet Russia is placed officially | — 


. staal é 
| at only 2 to 3 per cent over last year’s: ageq 3 degrees above normal in the| 
north and 1 degree above in the south. ; 
The total weekly rainfall in the former ; 


| 
| | 
Senator Norris then proposed a unap- | 


By Soviet Authorities Fails | 
To Materialize : 


Instead of the 7 per cent increase 


| thorities, the total sown Winter-crop 


figures, according to a cabiegram from | 


the agricultural commissioner at Berlin, | 
L. V. Steers, made public by the Bureau | 
of Agricultural Economics. A statement, 
by the Department of Agriculture re-| 
viewing foreign crop and market condi-’ 
tions, follows in full text: 

The “plan” was not fully executed in| 
the principal Winter wheat regions of | 
Ukraine and North Caucasus, but on the | 


other hand the sowing “plan” was sur- | 


; and 


Mr. Hudson, who was formerly chief 
of the division of simplified practice, was 
appointed in 1927 to be assistant director 
of the Bureau of Standards, in charge 
of commercial standardization work. 

The appointment of a successor to Mr. 

udson will not be announced until the 
return of Mr. Burgess from Japan about 
the middle of December, it was stated. 
nS 





section was 0.3 inch and in the latter 
region 0.1 inch, being much below nor- 
mal in each case. 
to heavy rains fell in southern Victoria 
light showers were reported in 
northern Victoria, eastern New South 
Wales, Queensland Downs and South 
Australia. 


European grain markets continued ac- | 


In Australia moderate | 
; for the further complications will strictly 





| 


for the post of manager and assistant 
managers of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way instead of Messrs. Emshanov and 
Eismont. But in the case the Soviet 
government reserves the right to appoint 
Messrs. Emshanov and Eismont to other 
posts on the Chinese Eastern Railway 
whereupon Mr. Tsai Yun Sheng in per- 
sonal conversation with Mr. Simanovsky 


“*The deputy commissar, Mr. Tsai 
Yun Sheng, of the Mukden government, 
declared that the latter desiring by all 
means to contribute towards the settle- 
ment of the conflict between China and 
the U. S. S..R. and to remove all causes 


~| expressed his consent. 


conform with the Mukden and Peking 
agreement of 1924 in whole as well as 
in each part. 

“‘The agent of the Foreign Commis- 
sariat Habrovsk, Mr. Simanovsky, on 


to them the llama, grazing among some 
horses in a field beside the Pennsylvania 
|lines near Tullytown, a few miles south 
}of Trenton. Ever after, when they trav- 
eled down to Philadelphia, they looked 
for it rapturously. The llama was for 
them the high point of the journey. 

Every passenger has his favorite 
sights. Some look for the factories. 
| Along the Pennsylvania lines they can 
| see almost every type of plant in opera- 
tion and watch others in the building. 
|As they ride, they measure the coun- 
try’s power, watch its pulse beats. 

Others delight in architecture, pick- 
jing out with pleasure the mansions, 
|town halls, village streets and groups 
of farm buildings. 


All admire the Allegheny Crossing 


passed in such Winter rye sections as/|tive during the week ended Nov. 27,| 
Steere at Berlin. 
Prices held firm and flour sales improved ; 
The spot price of do-| 
Hamburg advanced 
in Siberia,|cents per bushel, during the week to! 
The spot price of 
Nov. 20, were behind the monthly “plan.” ! domestic rye at Berlin advanced 8 cents 
Moderately warm and mostly fair) per bushel to $1.08 on Nov. 27. Euro- 
|weather prevailed in Argentina during| pean weather during the week ended | Y : 
|the week ended Nov. 25, according to! Nov. 28 was unsettled with heavy rains! part. The above. declarations in the first 
‘reports received by the United States jin some sections and above average tem- 


Ural, Western and Moscow|according to Mr. 
regions. Full execution of the yearly | 
grain procuring “plan” is expected, but | during the week. 
the procuring operations of the state and | mestic wheat at 
cooperative organizations 


Middle Volga and North Caucasus up to| $1.67 on Nov. 27. 


| 
Siberia, 
| 


| Weather Bureau, The temperature aver-' peratures. 


behalf of the Soviet government accepted 
with satisfaction the declaration of Com- 
missar Tsai Yun Sheng that the Muk- 
den government will fulfill the agree- 
7| ments of 1924, and declared on his part 
that the government of the U. S. S. R..| 
which has always stood on the basis of 
the agreement existing between China 
and the U.S. S. R., will of course strictly 
fulfill them in whole as well as in each 








!and second clauses of this protocol are 
,” 


‘considered as accepted by both parties.’ ”! 


| with its famous Horseshoe Curve. Tum- 
bling rivers, 
combine to make it one of the most in- 
spiring sights in the country. 

Whatever may be the interest of the 
passenger, he may be certain to find it 
aroused and satisfied in the large and 
varied territory which the Pennsylvania 
serves. 
pleasure when fine scenery can be 
| viewed with comfort and security, 


lakes, and wooded hills 


Necessary travel becomes a 


PLANNING ....THAT’S WHAT DID IT! 


iS that impounds half a billion gallons 
of water was just a detail in the construc- 
tion of the American Enka Corporation’s 
$10,000,000 rayon plant built by Ferguson 
engineers at Asheville, N. C. 9 Production 
of rayon started exactly 9 months after 
Ferguson engineers first began drawings for 
the huge development. § Fast work —but no 
forced schedules or rush construction. On 
this job--as on evéry Ferguson job— pre- 
passiog did it—with perfect teamwork amon 
erguson engineers, Ferguson architects an 
Ferguson construction men, working as a unit 
for economy of the owner’s time and money, 


Toes are interested 
in building and build- 
ing problems, the 
Ferguson “Cross 


N.Y G.,) 

Mr. Lowman Says Flow Over feoretary of the RUOneney, Regmowr | women were the “worst offenders.” Most 

. owman, in an address Dec. efore ajof the persons who violate the customs 

Border Has Declined law observance conference at the First | laws, he added, did not realize that they 

pas Fe : Baptist Church, in Washington. | were classifiable as smugglers and buc- 

Intoxicating liquors cleared from Can- Mr. Lowman, who was one of several|caneers, and he said that millions of 

ada for the United States amounted to | speakers, discussed the Federal Govern-| dollars had been collected annually in 

1,582,800 gallons to Dec, 1 of this year | ment’s problems in connection with/ fines and penalties for such violations. 
compared with 5,045,700 gallons for the | smuggling and asserted that in so far (The full text of Mr. Lowman’s 
corresponding months of 1928, accord. | as wearing apparel, jewelry and such address will be published in the is- 

ing to figures given by the Assistant ' articles of merchandise are concerned, | sue of Dec. 7.) 


Section” — published 
monthly, should be o, 
realvaluetoyou. Eac: 
issue contains a tech- 
nical article dealing 
with some interesting 
phase of construction 
work. A request on 
our letterhead will 
ring this publi- 
cation to you gratis, 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 
Hanna Building : Phone CHerry 5870 - Cleveland, Ohio 


Ferguson 


-- E ERS = = 
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: Ohio River Pollution | Inspection of State-owned Boilers 


- By Industrial Plants 
Halted by Research 


Public Health Service Gains 
Control Over Poisons 
That Make Waters Unfit 


For Consumption 


One of the brightest pages in recent 
sanitary history, the Public Health Serv- 
ice stated Dec. 5, is furnished by the 
large measure of control since 1925 of the 

ution of Ohio River water supplies 
by phenol wastes from industries. | 

Accomplished without coercive legisla- 
tion but through cooperative effort of the 
Federal and State governments and the 
industires concerned, the Public Health 
Service states the result “augurs well for 
the future solution of some of the larger 

roblems of stream pollution now con- 
ronting the nation.” : 

Although the Ohio River pollution has 
not been completely eliminated, the Bu- 
reau says it has been curbed to an ex- 
tent that justifies the expectation that 
it will soon cease to be a major problem 
along this important waterway. 

The statement follows in full text: 


In connection with studies of stream | 
llution, it has been found by the United | 


tates Public Health Service that for 
several years past, and particularly since 
the war, tastes and odors of such a na- 
ture as to identify them with the pres- 
ence of phenols and allied substances 
have been experienced, with varying fre- 


quencies, in the water supplies of cities | 


located on the inland waterway systems 
of the middle western and eastern por- 
tions of the United States. Tastes of a 
similar nature have appeared‘ in water | 
supplies located in other areas, both | 
this country znd of Europe. In no in- 
stance, however, has this difficulty been 
more serious or affected larger groups 
of population than it has in the area| 
adjoining and tributory to the upper por- 
tion of the Ohio River, which drains a 
highly industrialized region serving as 
a center of the coal, steel, and allied in- 
dustries. 

A search for the specific causes of the | 
tastes and odors above described revealed 
the fact that during and since the war | 

riod the coke-producing industry has | 
oi abandoning the‘use o* the older 
“beehive” ovens for burning coke and has 
been substituting for them modern by- 
product plants, from which valuable 
substances are recovered from the gasses | 
which formerly went to waste in the at- 
mosphere. The residues from some of 
these recovery processes, notably those | 
“concerned with the manufacture of ben- | 
zol and ammonia, have been found to! 
contain very considerable amounts of tar, 
phenols, cresols, creosotes, and similar 
substances, which, when discharged into 
sources of water supplies, produce char- 
acteristic “medicinal”. tastes and odors | 
in them. Although other classes of | 
wastes, notably those derived from pro- 
perees plants, have been found to con- | 
tain phenols and similar taste-producing | 
substances, the total amounts of phenols 
resulting from the operation of coke by- 
product plants are so much greater than 


those produced by any other single in- 


dustry, and their production takes: 


in such highly concentrated areas, that i 


a large share of the responsibility for the 
difficulties caused by wastes of this clags | 
logically has been attributed to them, 
Wastes Are Eliminated 
Recent studies by other workers have 
shown that the oxidation of phenols, 


of | 


Held Not to Be 


Required in Oregon 


Test of Steam Apparatus May Be Arranged by Board of 
Control Under Safety Standards, Attorney General Says 


State of Oregon: 


There is no statutory provision in 
Oregon requiring the State labor com- 
missioner to see that safety standards | 
for steam boilers adopted by the State 
industrial accident commission are en- 
forced as regard to steam boilers owned 
by the State, according to an opinion, 
| Nov. 25, by attorney general I. H. Van 
| Winkle in answer to an inquiry from 
: State Labor Commissioner C. H. Cramm. 
| While Mr. Cramm’s department is not 
required by law to make such inspec- 
tions, Mr. Van Winkle ruled that boilers ' 
operated under the control of the State | 
board of control, the department of} 
higher education, and the Oregon Na- 
tional Guard may be inspected if these | 
bodies make arrangements for it. They | 
have this power, Mr. Van Winkle said, 
under the board and general powers | 
given to them by law in the management 
and control of the buildings and institu- 
tions placed under their supervision. 

In the event these boards wish to have | 
| the inspection work done by the labor 
commissioner, Mr. Van Winkle held there 
}is no statutory provision which would 
prevent any of them from entering into | 
|an agreement with Mr. Cramm for the 
| inspection of the boilers, the cost to be} 
| borne. by the boards: The full text of | 
| attorney general Van. Winkle’s opinion’ 
follows: { 





the inspection by your department of | 
steam boilers owned by the State. These} 
boilers are owned and operated under} 
the control of the State board of con-| 
trol, the department of higher educa- | 
tion, and the Oregon National Guard. | 


Standards Adapted 
For Steam Boilers 


You ask, first, if your department is 
required, under the law, to make these | 
inspections, and further, if such inspec- | 
tions are made, would the departments 
in question be required to pay the cost 


| of such inspection. 


Sections 6765 to 6784, Oregon Laws, 
provide for the establishment by the | 
State industrial accident commission of , 
standards of safety to be followed by 
the various employers of the State. The | 
commission has adopted such standards 
for steam boilers. . 5 

It is provided in section 6782 that it 
shall be the duty of the labor commis- | 
sioner to see that the general and spe- 
cial orders and rules and regulations of 
the commission are ‘enforced. The act 
is general in its terms, and does not 
specifically mention the State of Oregon 
nor any of its departments or boards as 
being subject to the provisions of the 
act. 

It is a principle of statutory construc- 
tion that a general statute does not ap- 
ply to the State nor any of its agencies 
unless the State or such agency is spe- | 





Securities Are Deposited 
In Insurance Merger 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Dec. 5. 


Securities of the Mississippi Valley 
Life Insurance Co., of St. Louis, amount- | 
|ing to $405,000, were brought to Texas, 


Dec. 3, by J. G. Vaughan, deputy state 
life insurance commissioner, as security 


| counties. 
; of 10 per cént of traders’ license fee per 
; month 
| $8,961.47, the major portion being in Bal- 

' timore. 


which can be accomplished by ordinary | 
biological processes of sewage treatment | 
when phenols wastes are mixed ingbroper | 
proportions with sewage, is essentially a | 


for policies issued by the Two-Republics 
Life Insurance Co., of El Paso. 

The business of the Two-Republics | 
Company has been taken over by the! 
Mississippi Valley Life Insurance Co. 





biochemical phenomenon, proceeding 

along definite time-function curves at! 

rates varying closely with the tempera- | e . 

ture, being greater at higher tempera- | Compensation Given 

oe ae vice oe As the pene | I D h f d 
of phenols in the Ohio River has been | | 
consistent, except in degree, with their | n eat oO Guar 
reactions to artificial processes of oxida- SSS 

tion, it would seem quite logical to infer Widow Given Award in Penn: ' 
that the progressive reductions thus ob- | se B 

served under natural conditions may be | sylvania Accident 
— a he of natural sat Ce 

oxidation similar, in its general charac- | cnesins 
tesistic, to that which proceeds more in- | Ghats of Eoniearte: 
tensively under artificial conditions. 8; poy 


{ 


Salem, Dec. 5. 


cifically mentioned. See State v. Canong, 
93 Oreg. 440, 454; Eaton v. Hoyt, 34 
Oreg. 266, 272. 

Neither the State nor any of its agen- 
cies is subject to the provisions of this 
act. The labor commissioner is not re- 
quired to enforce provisions of the act 
against either the State or any of its 
agencies. 


Board of Control 
Charged With Work 


Under the provisions of section 2798, 
Oregon Laws, the government, direction 
and supervision of certain institutions 
and buildings of the State is placed in 
the hands of the Oregon State board of 
control. 

Under the provisions of sections 41 and 
77, chapter 207, General Laws of Ore- 
gon, 1921, the maintenance and controi 
of the armories of the State is vested in 


| 


-the general staff of the Oregon Nationai | 


Guard. | 

Under the provisions of chapter 251, | 
General Laws of Oregon, 1929, the man- | 
agement and control of the various in- | 
stitutions of higher education is placed 
in the hands of the State board of higher 
education. 


Inasmuch as these bodies are, under | 


| 
| 


powers in the management and control of | 
the buildings and institutions placed un- | 
der their supervision and control, they | 
woula have ample authority to arrange | 
for the inspection of any steam boilers 
used by such institutions to determine | 
their safety, and it would follow that | 
these bodies would have authority to pay | 
the reasonable cost of such inspection if 
there are funds available for such pur- | 
pose. 

As I have stated before, there is noth- 
ing in the statute which requires the la- | 
bor commissioner to make such inspec- | 
tion. There is no statutory provision | 
which would prevent any of these boards | 
entering into an agreement with you for | 
the inspection of the boilers, the cost of | 


| such inspection to be borne by the board. | 


Delinquent Traders Pay | 
Penalties in Maryland | 


State of Maryland: 

Baltimore, Dec. 5. 
The collections by inspectors of the 
Maryland State license bureau from de- | 
linquent traders during the fiscal year | 
ended Sept. 30 totaled $83,452.29 in- | 
cluding the penalties which the bureau |! 
was empowered to charge on tardy ac- | 
counts by an act of the last State legis- | 
lature, Frank P. Bratton, chief inspector | 
of the bureau, has announced orally. | 


Of the total amount collected by this | 
means $40,829.21 was realized in Balti- | 
more city, the balance being from the 23 | 
The penalty for delinquency 

the’ State to | 


in amounted 


Since the inception of the bureau in| 
1922 the inspectors have collected more | 
than $1,000,000 which would have been | 
lost to the State in license fees by | 
evaders. The total collection of traders’ | 
license fees for the past year totaled 
$1,060,759.22. 

| 


Virginia Insurance | 


Head Gets New Post 


6 | 
Mr. Frazier Named Director of | 
Motor Vehicles Division 


State of Virginia: 

Richmond, Dec. 5. 
Intention to appoint T. McCall Fra- 
zier, State commissioner of insurance and | 
banking, to the office of director of the | 
division of motor vehicles, succeeding | 


} 


Fire in Waste Bin 
By Negligence Gives 
Damages 


Ohio Supreme Court Upsets 
| Verdict of Lower Tribu- 
nal in Suit Over Hazard in 
City of Cleveland 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Dec. 5. 


A fire in an apartment house which 
occurred in a wooden shaft used by the 
owner as a receptacle. for waste paper 
}and other combustible material has been 


; held by the Ohio Supreme Court, in the 
case of Ray Jaffe and Libby Glazer v. 
David H. Powell and Mary C. Powell, to 
have been caused by the owner’s negli- 
gence, entitling the tenant to recover 
damages. . 

According to the opinion, this fire haz- 
ard was maintained by the owner in vio- 
lation of a Cleveland city ordinance after 
he had been directed by city officials to 
discontinue the hazard. 

In the trial court the defendants ob- 
tained a directed verdict on the ground 
that the tenant had known of the haz- 
ardous condition for two years. , The 


| 
| 
| 
| 


;court of appeals, the opinion states, re- 


versed the judgment for error in exclu- 
sion of evidence which was offered by 


|the plaintiff to show that other fires had 


occurred in the shaft of which the de- 


You have asked my opinion relative to|the law, given the broad and general |fendants had knowledge. 


Proof of the occurrence of previous 
fires at the same place and under sub- 
stantially the same conditions as those 
involved in the action, not too remote 
in time, which are reported to the owner, 
is competent, not as showing an inde- 
pendent act of negligence, but for the 
purpose of showing knowledge of the 
existence of such fire hazard and tend- 
ing to show the common cause of such 
fires as due to a dangerous condition of 
the premises, the court held in affirming 
the judgment of the court of appeals. 


New York Revokes License 
Of Insurance Broker 


State of New York: 
New York, Dec. 5. 

Albert Conway, State superintendent 
of insurance, has just announced the 
revocation of licenses of Abraham B. 
— 150 Nassau Street, New York 

ity. 

Mr. Conway stated that Mr. Schlow-| 
sky was licensed as a broker and as an | 
agent for the Travelers Insurance Co., | 
and the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- | 
ance Co. He was charged with failure 
to account for premiums collected, it was 
stated. 


Appeal for Compensation 
Affirmed in Pennsylvania 


State of Pennsylvania: 

Harrisburg, ‘Dec. 5. 
An engine watchman employed by a 
railroad whose duties required him to be 
in or around the roundhouse at all times 
while on duty was held by the State 
workmen’s compensation board to have 
abandoned the course of his employment 
when he left the roundhouse and boarded 
an engine to ride to a certain signal 
tower. An appeal by the claimant for 





|compensation from disallowance of the 


referee was affirmed in the case of Edith 
M. Merritt v. Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company. : 

The referee had also found that the 
decedent was engaged in interstate com- 
merce. On this point the board held that 
his duties included taking care of en- 
gines that were definitely and regularly 
in interstate commerce. Even if his em- 
ployment could be split so that in one 
particular he was engaged in interstate 
commerce-and in another he was engaged 
in intrastate commerce, the opinion says, 
the decedent was admittedly not hurt 
while engaged in either capacity as he 
was not performing his duties when he 
was killed. 


If the foregoing theory is correct, its 


lesson is fairly obvious in so far as its 
application to problems involving the 
elimination of sources of phenol pollu- 
tion of water supplies is concerned. In 
cases in which water supplies are sub- 
ject to continuous or frequent pollution 
by phenols, the important sources: of 
such pollution are more likely to be found 
in the near vicinity of the supply than at 
any considerable distance. 
they are subject only to occasional pol- 
lution, occurring more especially during 
the colder season, or in streams, coin- 
cidently with high river stages, the 


source of the trouble probably is located | 


at a more distant point. In undertaking 
any general program of remedial meas- 
ures looking to the relief of phenol pollu- 
tion of water supplies, located along an 
entire stream, the maximum immediate 


benefit of such measures probably will be | 


attained by eliminating, first, all sources 
of phenol pollution located directly on the 
stream in question or in the 
reaches of tributaries discharging into 
the main stream above the points at 
which the water supplies affected are ]o- 
cated. The history of phenol tastes in 
Ohio River water supplies, both during 
and following the institution of pro- 
gressive remedial measures by the bor- 
dering States, hes afforded an interesting 
confirmation of the principle stated. 


Bank Urged as Depository 
For Insurance Securities 


State of Kentucky: 

Frankfort, Dee. 5. 
The Inter-Southern Life Insurance 
Company of Louisville has requested the 
sinking funds commission of Kentucky 
for permission to place in a Frankfort 
bank for safe keeping the securities 
which it is compelled by law to deposit 

with the State. 


This request has been taken under | 12.6 for the corresponding week of last | 


consideration by the commission which 
has asked Attorney General J. W. Cam- 
mack for an opinion. The commission 
will be guided by his decision, it was 
stated. 

Under the present law the securities 
deposited by insurance companies must 


James M. Hayes Jr., was announced or- 


If, however, | 


lower | 


A motorcycle park guard employed by oe 

a city under an arrangement which made | ally be acernor-eiee John Garland Pol- 
him subject to call by his employer at| Mr, Frazier has been head of the al 
any time during the day and night was| reau of insurance and banking of the 
held killed in the course of his employ- | State corporation commission less than | 
ment and his widow awarded compen-|2 month. He has tentatively accepted | 
|sation by the Pennsylvania workmen’s| the new appointment at the request of 
| compensation board, Nov. 26, as a result | Dr. Pollard, it was stated. 
|of an accident which occurred when he|_ Mr. Hayes, in a letter to Dr. Pollard 
was taking a fellow patrolman home| Dec. 2, eliminated himself from consid- 
from his work. The case was that of | eration as the new director of the motor | 
Mrs. F. J. Berg v. State Workmen’s In-/| vehicle division. 
surance Fund. | Mr. Frazier is a resident of Bluefield. | 

The board held that the case is ruled | He is one of the youngest division chiefs 
by that of Teresa Cardascia v. City of | to hold office in the State government, | 
Pittston, recently decided by the board, | his age being 29. : ts 
| and approved by the common pleas court}, The State corporation commissioners | 
of Luzerne County, No. 841, March term, | have made no announcement as to Mr. 
1929. In that case compensatien was | Frazier’s successor as commissioner of 
| awarded the dependent of a police officer | banking and insurance. 


British Insurance Firm 
Is Licensed in Kentucky 


State of Kentucky: 

Frankfort, Dec. 5. 
The Standard Marine Insurance Com- 
any, Ltd., of Liverpool, England, has 
ean admitted to do business in Ken- 
tucky, Acting Insurance Commissioner 
Arch Pulliam has just announced. The 
company has made statutory deposits 


|of $200,000 and has a surplus of $2.,- 


660,684, Mr. Pulliam stated. 

The Homeland Insurance Company of 
America, New York City, has also been 
licensed to do business in Kentucky, Mr. 
Pulliam stated. This company has a 


| capital of $600,000 and a surplus of $255,- 





who was enplered ender a shane agree- | E 

ment which made him available for duty ; | 

at all times. He was killed while step-| Law on Insurance 

ping from a trolley car on his return | ° 

| home from special duty. Fines Interpreted 
In the present case the decedent had | —S 

| arrived on duty a few minutes late and | . 

| because this had detained the man he| Money Goes to General Fund, 

| was to relieve the decedent volunteered | Law > 

| to take the latter home. On the way Says Oregon Counsel 

| the motorcycle collided with an auto-| 

| eee, causing Mr. Berg’s death and 
severely injuring the pass er. | &- 

| . a eae | Fines imposed and collected for vio- 


| e } lation of section 6334, Or L B 
\Death Rate Declines ting regon Laws 


| relating to insurance agents, are to be 


State of Oregon: 
Salem, Dec. 5 


‘| paid to the State insurance commissioner 


In Cities of Nation 24 turned over - fl him to the State 


treasurer to be placed in the general 


| 
| 
! 


| 310, he said. 


Investigation by State 
Into Explosion Begun 


State of Kentucky: 


Frankfort, Dec. 5. 


The State department of fire pre- 
vention and rates and the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters have initi- 
| ated an inquiry to discover the cause of 
}a recent explosion and fire in Paducah, 

which resulted in the death of two men 
and destroyed a restaurant. 

| A. E. Scott, of the State fire prevention 
| department, and E. H. Black, of Chicago, 


| 
Memphis Has Highest Number, 
| New Jersey City Is Lowest 


| Telegraphic return from 64 cities with 
a total population of 30.000,000 for the 
| week ended Nov. 30, indicate a mortal- 
ity rate of 12.3 as against a rate of 


| year, the Bureau of Census, Department 
| of Commerce, has announced. The full 
text of the announcement follows: 

The highest rate (26.7) appears for 
Memphis, Tenn., and the lowest (8.1) for 
Camden, N. J, The highest infant mor- 
tality rate (129) appears for New Bed- 


| representing the national board, are in 


| fund of the State, as provided in sec: | : kei . 
| tion 6332, Oregon oF | Paducah working on the case. 
This was the opinion of attorney gen- 
jeral, I. H. Van Winkle submitted to} 
State insurance commissioner Clare A.| 
Lee, Nov. 29, in reply to Mr. Lee’s re- | 
quest for advice as to the disposition of | 
such a fine. Mr. Van Winkle’s opinion 


| follows = full tone " 

| Complying with your request for ad- P ated 

vice as to the disposition of a fine im- | An investigation of a $1,000,000 fire 
posed and collected for violation of sec-| Which occurred at Parkersburg early = 
tion 6334, Oregon Laws, which is a part | the morning of Dec. 1, is being ma r 
of the insurance code of the State of|by C. 0. Stahlmann, State fire marshal, 
Oregon, I find the same provided for in| @nd Jean Dunlop, of the fire marshal’s 
section 6332, O. L. Which is a part of the | Office. Results of the investigation are 
same statute, reading so far as pertinent | expected to be announced within a few 
as follows: | days, it was stated. 


State Investigates Fire 
Causing $1,000,000 Loss 


State of West Virginia: 
Charleston, Dec. 5, 


| 


be deposited with the state treasurer,| ford, Mass., and the lowest for Indian- 
Mrs. Emma Guy Cromwell. Mrs. Crom-| polis, Ind., Schenectady, N. Y:, and 
well states she has devised a new sys- : 
tem for listing securities and is keeping | fant mortality. 

a more careful check on them, although; The annual rate for 64 cities is- 12.9 


| Somerville, Mass., which reported no in- | 


“All fees, licenses, taxes, fines and pen- 
alties paid by such companies or by any 


| whom the provisions of this act apply, 
| shall be paid to the insurance commis- 


| ae epEE 
| sione 


| of Oregon, * * *,” : 
| The fine in question having been im- 


| 





| that so far as imprisonment is concerned 


| addition—more 





r, and shall be placed by the State | 
other persons, firms or corporations to| treasurer in the general fund of the State | 


Accident Prevention 


to “Tenant Crowding of Penitentiaries Declared to Hamper Social 
. Rehabilitation of Inmates of Institutions 


The outstanding problem before the| 
Bureau of Prisons is that of. coping with 
the tremendous increase in the number 
of persons committed to prison by the 
Federal criminal courts, the Superintend- 
ent of Priséns, Sanford Bates, stated in 
his annual report to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 


Much has been done, Mr. Bates de- 
clared, to improve the Federal system 
in the last decade. However, he ex- 
plained, with the task of housing and 
feeding twice as many inmates as the 
penitentiaries should accommodate, .the 
real work of the prisons, personal re- 
construction, has had to be deferred. 


As an aid to the solution of the pres- 
ent difficulties, Mr. Bates emphasized 
specialization in the various phases of 
penology, the revision of the statute 
covering parole, and provision for proper 
personnel to deal intelligently and in the 
public interest with this feature of prison 
administration. ‘Probation,’ he stated, 
“informs the court, it saves money, it 
salvages humanity, and properly ap- 
plied, it reduces crime.” 


The program of protective penology 
which has been adopted, he contended, 
can only be carried out by analysis of 
the problem it has presented, classifica- 
tion of the inmates, personal diagnosis 
of their needs, proper penal discipline, 
steady employment, and substitution of 
new incentives for old. 

For relief from overcrowded conditions 
brought about by the narcotic act, liquor 
legislation, the Dyer Automobile Act, and 
the Mann White Slave Act, Mr Bates 
declared, the Government _must depend 
upon the development of the probation- 
ary system, transfer of drug addicts to 
special institutions, new institutions, and 
the reduction of the chances of recidivism 
through constructive rehabilitation work 
in the prisons. 


The full text of the Superintendent’s 
report follows: 


The one outstanding problem before 
the Bureau which may be said to have 
come to a head during the year is the 
problem of how to cope, from an institu- 
tional viewpoint, with the tremendous 
increase in number of persons committed 
by the Federal criminal courts. 

The first object of a penal system is to 
protect the public. While opinions may 
differ as to how such protection can be 
secured, it cannot be gainsaid, however, 


this protection is not attained unless 
men ate turned out better or less dan- 
gerous than when they went in. 

The old system was easily and cheaply 
administered. Strength of control, both| 
structural and personal, was the prime | 
requisite. 

The new system needs something in| 
r intelligence, more pa- 
tience, more equipment, more personnel, | 
and, therefore, more money. | 

In the same way that history is full of | 
the failures of the old system, so are we 
finding some gratifying examples of suc- 
cess under the new system. 

_ The United States should take the lead 
in insisting upon the professionalization 
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Public Health 


Great Increase in Number of Convicts 
Is Principal Problem of Prison Bureau 


of prison management and not lag be- 
hind. 

Much, indeed, has been done to im- 
prove the Federal system in the last 
decade. The establishment 02 the United 
States Industrial Reformatory at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, and the Federal Industrial 
Institution for Women at Alderson, W. 
Va., a start upon the Federal probation 
system, and the authorization of two nar- 
cotic drug farms are a few examples of 
progressive tendency. 

In personnel, in appropriations, and in 
the recognition of its importance, the 
Prison Bureau has not kept pace with 
developments in the sphere of Federal 
criminal affairs. 


A small group of 19 employes has 
been charged with the duty of adminis- | 
tering this growing business, and while 
comparisons may he odious, one has but 
to look at other Government bureaus, 
such as the Prohibition Bureau, the Iden- 
tification Bureau and the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau to realize how inadequate this per- 
sonnel is. 

The Massachusetts prison bureau han- 
dies appropriations totaling $2,000,000 | 
a year, with a prison industry output of 
$1,500,000, and with a prison popula- 
tion of 6,500 has a central office force 
of 40 people.. The Federal Prisoh Bu- 
reau is responsible for appropriations 
totaling nearly $8,000,000, and with a 
prison population of over 18,000 has an 
office force of 19 people. 

The President’s Commission on Law 
Enforcement and Observance, in com- 
mon with every other investigating 
body, is calling for information and sta- 
tistics of crime and criminals. Cer- 
tainly no intelligent action can be taken 
until such statistics are provided. The 
United States Prison Bureau today does 
not know how many Federal prisoners 
there are in county jails. 


Prisoners Held 


An effort is being made to find out, 
but with the present personnel there is 
no prospect of their being able to use 
the. knowledge even if obtained. Whether | 
the Prison Bureau should take the lead | 
or not in the gathering and compilation 
of State statistics of crime, certainly it 
ought not only to know the number of 
Federal prisoners, but it ought to know 
something of the vital statistics con- 
nected with their cases and the why and 
how of their commitment, and whether 
it is their first, second, or third appear- 


During 1928, 8,563 parole cases came | 
before the parole board, of which the 
superintendent of prisons was by law 
a member. If the superintendent of 
prisons sat every working day, he would 
have to hear 28 cases a day. This is 
one of his spare-time diversions. One 
of the first items in the program of pro- 
tective penology would be to revise the 
statutes covering parole and provide a 
proper personnel to deal intelligently 


Rights of Convicted 


Persons Who Plead 
Insanity Are Argued 


United States Supreme Court 
Asked to Decide Validity 
Of Provisions of Califor- 
nia Penal Code , 


The question of whether a person who 
enters pleas of “not: guilty” and “not 
guilty by reason of insanity” in the State 
of California, is entitled tc a different 
jury on each plea, was just considered 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States when it heard oral arguments in 
the case of Troche v. People of the State 
of California, No. 247. 

Ray T. Coughlin, appearing on behalf 
of the appellant, told the court the ap- 
pellant had been indicted for murder in 
the first degree, and, under the Califor- 
nia code, was permitted to enter any 
one of several pleas if he pleaded “not 
guilty.” The appellant pleaded “not 
guilty,” Mr. Coughlin declared, and “not 
guilty by reason of insanity.” 

Under section 1026 of the California 
code, Mr. Coughlin continued, if a per- 
son pleads “not guilty” and “not guilty 
ky reagon of insanity,” he is entitled 
to a trial on the “not guilty” plea and 
upon such trial he conclusively is pre- 
sumed to be sane. If the jury finds the 
defendant guilty, Mr. Coughlin declared, 
the question of sanity at the time of 
the offense is promptly tried before 
either the same jury or a new jury, in 
the discretion of. the court. 

Naturally Prejudiced 

Mr. Coughlin declared that after’ the 
appellant had been found guilty, his 
plea of “not guilty by reason of insanity” 
was tried before the same jury which 
had found him guilty of the crime of 
murder. Under his plea of “not guilty,” 
Mr. Coughlin continued, the appellant 
was not given the opportunity of intro- 
ducing any evidence of his sanity. 


A jury, which has just sentenced a 
man to death for his participation in a 
crime, is naturally prejudiced against 
the convicted man, Mr. Coughlin argued, 
and is reluctant to return a verdict of 
insanity on his later. plea. No juror, 
whatever his degree of mentality, or 
whatever his degree of theoretical fair- 
ness, impartially éould rejudge the second 
issue, Mr. Coughlin contended. 


Every man is given the privilege, 


{under the Constitution, to introduce in 
| evidence all matters tending to show his 


innocence, Mr. Coughlin pointed out. 
The conclusive presumption created by 
the statute as to his sanity on the “not 


| guilty” plea, is a deprivation of his con- 
| stitutional rights, he said. 


The court declined to hear counsel for 
the State argue in support of the validity 
of the provisions of the California Penal 
Code in question. The briefs filed by the 
State of California argued that the ap- 
pellant was given a full and fair trial.on 





[Continued on Page 8, ‘Column 4.1 


|his plea of insanity and was.in no man- 


ner deprived of “due process” of law. 
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there is no danger of loss to the insur-| for the 48 weeks of 1929, as against a/| sioner and by him to the State treasurer | posed and collected under the provisions | 


a|rate of 12.8 for the corresponding weeks 


ance companies as the securities as 
tof 1928, 


whole are insured, it was added. 


| 


oftener in the discretion of the commis- 


quirements above quoted. 


at the end of every calendar month or' of said statute, it is governed by the re-| 
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Business Conditions 


Avoidanee of Excesses 
Is Urged Upon Business 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Says Activities Should Be 
Kept Within Bounds 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1929 


Production 


in improving the statistical equipment 
of their smaller competitors. Such an 
attitude is at this juncture in our na- 
tional business affairs little short of eco- 
nomic treason, to say nothing of short- 
sighted suicidal folly. 

Experience has repeatedly shown that 
a careful tabulation of even elementary 
statistical data brings out phases of the 
given trade or industry of which even 
its leaders were quite ignorant. 

Another aspect of the situation to 
which the President has wisely called 
attention is that of export trade. In 
every period of domestic uncertainty 
there has ‘immediately been a sharply 
accelerated interest in the prospects of 
taking up the slack abroad. At this time 
one of the most valuable services which 
you can render is to urge that such 
export programs be undertaken with 
sobriety and every possible precaution. 


Equipment 


Confidence in Business 


Rises, Says 


Vv: 


Mr. Lamont 


Wi te 


Secretary of Commerce Suggests 
Replacement and Modernizing 


C= 


INDEX 


2623) 


Manufacturers 


us to continue normal, reasonable buy- | shipbuilding and overhaulin 


ing. 


| In times of hesitation and of somewhat | dustry running to capacity for 
the nat- | Years. 


| uncertain outlook in business, 
ural procedure of a purchasing officer is 
to stop buying; he thinks prices may go 
lower and he doesn’t want to be caught 
with a large inventory. 


old ones, — 
which should keep the shipbuilding 
This ma- | 


will also help the steel, 
boiler, i 


chine, engine, Wwoodwo 


| plumbing, electric and many other in+” 


But as we have | 


| said before, today, generally speaking, | 


| there are no large stocks of raw mate- 
| rials, or of finished goods on hand. Com- 
| modity prides are generally low; no se- 


1 
oe 
/ rious loss, therefore, can follow from 


| keeping up normal stocks of materials. | 
| It will maintain production and possibly | 


| prevent shortages and higher 


prices ; 


later on, as happened after the shutdown | 


| of plants in 1921. 
| Equipment Buying 
| Important Factor 


dustries. 

Soon after coming into the Depart- 
ment of Commerce last. March, I was 
asked by the President to undertake a 
study of the Federal, State and munici-= 
pal building program, to determine as 
nearly as possible the total volume ; 
this work and the extent to which it” 
might be controlled (speeded up or re-— 
tarded), so as to help even up the peaks © 
and valleys of industrial activity—in” ~ 
short, to see to what extent this volume ~ 


lof building could be helpfully used in 


of Plants and Equipment 


It is gratifying indeed from the point | 
of view of the immediate outlook that | 
a vast majority of our industries are 
already thoroughly “export conscious.” 
Over two-thirds of our exports today are 
made up of wholly or partly fabricated 
wares as against about one-third a cou- 
| ple of decades ago, 


Export Effort Should 
Not Be Casual 


Above all things, our export effort 


| [Continued on Page 17, Column 2.J 


STANDARD ~ 
of the 
INDUSTRY 





Ls 
Under present conditions, there is no | 


. , more wisdom in unnecessarily curtailing | 
EOPLE are now convinced of the essential soundness of our| buying than there would be in producing 


economic structure and of our economic future, R. P. Lamont, |and piling up products for which there 
Secretary of Commerce, said Dec. 5 in an address before the National | '§ iT aaea cany aA gerade hoa 
Business Survey Conference, held under the auspices of the Chamber | 4 great deal could be done in modern- 
of Commerce of the United States. ‘ izing—adding to and making more com- 

The task of the business men of the United States is now to justify |fortable many of the older homes. Or- 
that confidence, the Secretary of Commerce added. To bolster this | ese "Taal ae = | 
confidence he suggested that the present time is the proper moment a ees 1 


‘ A : . |rebuilding has brought about remark- 
for replacement and modernization of equipment. Another important | able results in some localities. 


R. JULIUS KLEIN, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Dec. 5, told 
the National Business Survey Conference, called by the United 
States Chamber of Commerce at the request of President Hoover, that 
“the Nation is now looking to you business men to get out of the huddle | 
of ‘conferences’ and play ball,” and that with communication facilities 
of today “unseen millions will get a play-by-play report of your 
decisions and particularly of your actions.” Reviewing conditions in 
important fields, Dr. Klein said the situation calls for neither sudden 
outbursts of excessive buying, nor undue frugality in spending; neither 


hoarding nor extravagance, and reeommended “brass-tack realities” 


rather than emotional extremes. Dr. 


The eventual, inevitable brass-tacks 
stage of the present business problem 
has arrived. As the President has so 
clearly indicated, one branch of busmess 
after another has presented gratifyingly 
impressive statistics as an indication of 
the determination to go forward, as an 
evidence that the situation is sound, But 
we all agree that the time has come now 
when the only sound which really counts 
is the clang of shovels and of cash reg- 
ister bells. That is what the millions of 
workers and consumers want to hear 
from business. 


President Looks to 
Business to ‘Play Ball? 


The Nation is now looking to you busi- 
ness men to get out of the huddle of 
“conferences”—if I may use a more or 
less seasonal phrase—and play ball. I 
suspect a goodly number of our citizens 
are inclined to be almost disrespectfully 
skeptical as to the value of committees 
and resolutions and badges and all of the 
other paraphernalia of conferences, The 
eyes of the Nation are upon industry end 
commerce, organized or otherwise, and 
they are looking expectantly for action. 

In the old days there was a truly ap- 
palling uncertainty and obscurity as to 
what was actually going on, and that 
condition bred the germs of suspicion 
and, all too frequently, of panic. Today, 
however, with the almost magical im- 
provements in our communication facil- 
ities, with the remorseless vigilance of 
the press, and the instamtaneous, uni- 
versal penetration of the radio, the un- 
seen millions of the Nation will get, so 
to speak, a play-by-play report of your 
decisions and particularly of your actions 
“when, as, and if” they develop. 

The present situation is utterly differ- 
ent from and more secure than similar 
occasions in previous decades. A host 
of new facilities for expediting commu- 
nication have broken down the walls of 
ignorance in whose dark shadows s0 fre- 
quently thrived the malevolent growths 
of doubts, suspicions, fears, and stam- 
pedes. The radio, as I Have said, has 
been a major contribution toward the 
widespread dissemination of information. 
The air mail whirls bales of statistics 





to the farthest corners of the land while 
they are still timely enough to be useful. 
Our. telephone wire milage has jumped 
from 11.6 millions in 1910 to 62.2 millions 
ast year, and our business organism is 
thus endowed with a vastly strengthened 
“nervous. system” for the swifter trans- 
mission of. planning and reactions, 

Since our last business crisis an en- 
tirely new network of tens of thousands 
of miles of concrete highways as en- 
meshed the country. Every day it trem- 
bles under thundering fleets of trucks 
and busses, each one of which contributes 
toward an ever-tightening commercial 
liaison throughout the land. Our rail- 
ways through engineering improvements, 
feveling grades, straightening curves, 
consolidating managements, electrifying 
lines, etc., have greatly accelerated the 
circulation of the vital elements in our 
business life. 

In other words, business today is an 
infinitely closer-knit unit than it ever 
was at any previous crucial point in its 





history. And this union makes for 
strength. Because of this we_have for 
the: first’ time in any such situation the 
ossibilities of far more enlightened col- 
aboration, of compact coordination, of 
that teamwork which, as the President 
has, so clearly pointed out, is an indis- 
pensable element in economic stability. 

A further factor contributing toward 
the success of any such undertaking as 
that. which is now engaging the attention 
of business leaders everywhere is the 
vastly improved quality and _ increased 
influence of the trade press. It was but 
a short while ago that the resources of 
a very few large corporations permitted 
of any considerable collection of reliable 
trade ‘and industrial data. Today the 
keen acumen of our trade editors and 
their expert staffs has made the seques- 
tration of any impcrtant economic facts 
very difficult, if not impossible. 


Fact Finding Facilities 


Of Government Increase 

The fact-finding facilities of govern- 
mental agencies in the freld of business 
have likewise shown a substantial im- 
provement in recent years. And it is sig- 
nificant. that this advance is the result 
of the most intimate collaboration with 
industry and trade along a hundred dif- 
ferent lines of contact. Im other words, 
we have today a democratization of that 
aspect of government. It is government 
not simply for, but of and by the people. 

It is not my purpose to review, in de- 
tail the status of each major industry. 
That will be far better done by the 
spokesmen of your various groups. It 
is to be hoped that those reports will 
be quite frank. By no means is any 
undue or excessive optimism to be de- 
sired. What we want is calm, sober, 
factual statements and none of the emo- 
tional extremities. Admittedly in some 
industries the situation is not as satis- 
factory as it might be. Nothing is | 
ained by gilding these less solid wheels | 
fn our business mechanism. Agriculture, | 
our basic industry, is, broadly speaking. | 
sound, Transportation, both on land and | 
water, is active and efficient. Mining and | 
most of our major manufacturing indus- 
tries are likewise predominantly healthy. 
Our fiscal and banking situation is sound, 
and money is now available at reason- 
able rates. Prices continue to be steady, | 
with a little downward trend, and inven- | 
tories are likewise low and without in- 
dication of any serious congestion, ex- 
cept in one or two lines where the situ- 


Klein’s address follows in full text: 





ation is worthy of some careful study. 
Finally, management and labor were 
never before upon such a high plane of 
efficiency. 

I referred a moment ago to the an- 
ticipation of the Nation at large that 
you, as the spokesmen of business, should 
achieve much in correcting any unbal- 
anced aspects of the situation. This an- 
ticipation is not in any way an expecta- 
tion of immediate results. It is pretty 
generally realized, I think, that readjust- 
ment of such vast proportions will take 
time. To cite one major example, the 
building industry is admittedly below 
its proper level. It would, of course, be 
absurd to expect an immediate large ex- 
pansion. In fact, some: competent ob- 
servers feel that it will take anywhere 
from four to six months to reestablish 
normal conditions. In the automobile 
industry the status of the dealers should 
at this time obviously have the imme- 
diate, sympathetic concern of the manu- 


facturers; they cannot be completely re- | 


habilitated without a further exhaustive 
study of the\used-car and other prob- 
lems. 

All intelligent observers have noted 
the fact that. many phases of the 
present business position are by no 
means attributable to the break of the 
stock market. The influences of Wall 
Street are admittedly numerous, but they 
do not account for everything. Many 
widly broadcast rumors as to pay-roll 
curtailments promptly disappear as fac- 
tors of disquiting alarm when it is re- 
vealed that they are part of a normal, 
seasonal dip. There® are naturally ele- 
ments of difficulty incident not to the 
speculative excesses but to’ the relative 
newness of certain industries, such as in 
the radio and airplane fields—where the 
need for readjustment has long been ap- 
preciated and renovation has indeed been 
well under way for so ¥ie time. 

Without belittling the many tragic 
aspects of the losses of both professional 
and amateur:speculators in the recent 
break—and each of these groups seems 
to have suffered heavily—there are nu- 
merous reassuring elements in the out- 
look for the coming months. Dividend 
and interest payments in December will 
total almost $700,000,000, an increase of 
more than 20 per cent over December 
last year, an impressive evidence of the 
power of our earning capacity. Unques- 
tionably a large proportion of this vast 
fund will find its way into prudent re- 
productive investments—not speculative 
ventures, Then, too, the amazing total 
of Christmas savings, not less than $600,- 
000,000 and probably more—means that 
our Christmas trees will have about the 
usual share of tinsel and electric lights 
and little crepe. 


Specific Suggestions Are 
Made to Conference 


There are a few more or less specific 
suggestions which I should like to leave 
with you in the modest hope that they 
might not be entirely interred under a 
clutter of committee resolutions, These 
are just routine, practical topics which 
it seems to me might. be helpful in an- 
swering the usual question of your 
home folk upon your return as to what 
you acquired on this trip besides an 
expense account and the inspiration of 
a visit to Washington. 

In the first place, when apprehension 
arises about a possible slackening of 
business, there is a temptation to dispense 
with, or diminish, activities that are not 
intimately tied up with the actual work 
of production and delivery of goods. 
Some ill-advised business men might, 
perhaps, regard trade research as com- 
ing in that category. Few errors could 
be more grievous. 

The term “research” sounds remote, 
professorial, cloistered; but now more 
than ever; business  research—sound, 
practical brass-tacks study—is vital. It 
is capable of contributing mightily to a 
renewed vitalizing and accelerating of 
all business currents. Indeed the very 
job that now confronts us is to find just 


where the slack is—if any—and to set | 
up prompt reserves to readjust our in- | 


dustrial and commercial balance. 
Business executives, if they are to 
fZuide their course aright, must have 


facts today—not guesses, or hunches, or | 


conjectures, or “tips’? (Heaven forbid!) 
but facts. 


they are clearly perceived. It is only by 


‘going. ahead and finding out the actual 


letailed facts as to such matters as stocks 
on hand, the costs of selling, the safety 
margin in credit, and particularly in- 
stallment policies, and kindred problems 
that business can operate at maximum 
efficiency. Research and its usual accom- 


paniment, soundly developed advertising, | 


should at this time not only be sus- 
tained but prudently expanded as pros- 
pects warrant. 

In 
Statistical need, there is scarcely an in- 


dustry in which notable improvement is | 
The Federal Government | 
laying the groundwork for a most | 


not_ possible. 
is 
comprehensive compilation of business 
facts in the census . next Spring. In- 
dustry 
effort but put its own house in order 
on the statistical side. 


newer industries, especially 


certain 


branches of textiles, electrical, and chem- | 


ical lines, are regrettably lacking in ac- 
curate, current data cn their operations. 
A few large concerns are Jaboring under 
the delusion that because they have the 
figures on their own operations it would 











should not only join in this great | 


Some of the} 


| effort should not be casual or take on 


the remotest semblance to a dumping 
campaign. Nearly every desirable mar- 


| ket abroad is well protected against such 


procedure by legislation which would im- 
mediately be brought to bear and would 
discredit not only the individual traders 
involved, but all American export in the 
given region. 

Incidentally, there is no ground what- 
ever for the fear of certain Europeans 
over the prospect of “further Yankee 
pilferage” of European export markets. 
It has been repeatedly demonstrated sta- 
tistically that the vast majority of our 
export advances in the past decade has 
been accomplished not at all at the ex- 
pense of European traders, but solely 
because of the unique opportunities cre- 
ated abroad for American specialties 
through the improved buying power and 
living standards of many newly awak- 
ened overseas markets. Our trade growth 
in the future, as in the past, is likely 
to be predominantly in the field of our 
specialized products. : 

Admittedly there are some less favor- 
able spots in the export outlook. The 
buying power of some markets is, tem- 
porarily at least, weakened by depre- 
ciated prices in such staples as cof- 
fee, sugar, rubber and various met- 
als, and by _ political uncertainties 
and __ disturbances. Even so, how- 
ever, the prospect abroad does not 
warrant sweeping dismissal as wholly 
discouraging. There is clearly greater 
stability and more general employment 
in Europe where half our exports are 
sold. The lowering of money rates fol- 
lowing the excesses of speculation are 
encouraging foreign investments and, 
therefore, increasing exports. 

On this latter point we come to what 
is probably one of the major elements of 
strength in our _ economic position, 
namely, the 14 or more billions of dollars 
which our citizens have invested abroad. 
Just as England laid the foundations of 
her far-flung export activities by huge 
foreign investments, so we today can as- 
sure the maintenance and further devel- 
opment of our foreign trade through the 
legitimate, constructive acceleration of 
these holdings. Many of our investments 
in foreign public utilities and industries 
are reflected in our exports of material 
and equipment. The indirect effect in 
building up exports is even greater. 

A final suggestion as to a practicable 
project warranting your attention has 
reference to the most important factor 
of the status of the small retailer. I do 
not want to burden you with an elaborate 
discourse on the weaknesses and wastes 
in our distribution system. Most of you 
are quite familiar with that flagrant sit- 
uation, perhaps the most serious now 
confronting our entire business organ- 
ism. But I would ask your concentrated 
attention to one specific factor in our dis- 
tributive operations, namely, the small 


| retailer. 


One of the distinguished members of 
the President’s recent conferences made 
the highly significant comment that in 
the present situation we should emphat- 
ically not overlook the status of “the 
little fellow’—especially the small store- 
keeper. : 

Thousands of these retailers are not 
members of your chambers of commerce 
or trade associations; they seldom read 
trade papers or have any weighty mat- 
ters which must be taken up “in confer- 
ence.” They never go to conventions and 
bedeck themselves with badges. They 
are just plain business men—citizens, 
taxpayers. But the fact that they are 
by their lack of organization quite in- 
articulate does not mean that they can 
be casually ignored. Unquestionably in 
sheer numbers, if not in volume of op- 
erations, they exceed any organized 
groups. Furthermore, they, more than 
any other single element in our business 
community, are constantly and intimately 
in contact with the mighty army of us 
consumers, Most~of them may be care- 
less, shortsighted and, therefore, short- 
lived (commercially speaking), but let 
us not get the idea for one moment that 
they must, therefore, be unimportant. 


Business Failures Cited 


As Need for Information 

_ Perhaps your response, as trade asso- 
ciation executives, may be resolves to 
proselytize at once for memberships 


| among the hordes of this outer fringe. 


But that will by no means take care of 
the situation. Admittedly many of these 
small retailers ought not to be in busi- 
ness at all. One way that unpleasant 


| truth could be brought home to them 
Defects can be remedied only when | 


would be by some such effort as that 
which was made in Louisville by the lo- 
cal business community and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The costly perils of 
careless retailing and the essentials of 
success in that, precarious field were 
brought home to hundreds of nonmem- 
bers of any trade groups. They were 
carefully shown the appalling losses in- 
volved in the fact that 30 grocery stores 
failed in that city each month and 32 new 
ones were opened up. Much could also 


| be learned from a recent analysis of the 
connection with this matter of | 


restaurant business of Kansas City by 
the Department of Commerce which 
showed that out of some 1,080 such es- 
tablishments doing business there in 
1928, 551 went out of business before 


| the end of the year and almost exactly 


the same number of new ones were 
opened up. 





These are the types of distribution | 


losses which must be analyzed sympa- 


thetically, but completely, with the col- | 


laboration of all elements of business, 


munity. 


There are other aspects of distribu- | 
tion wastes, each of which should be} promise if business will do its part to 


| thei carefully weighed as a factor in develop-| get away from emotional extremes and 
be to their disadvantage to collaborate! ing strength for the future advance of! get down to these brass-tack realities, 


é : | promising if buyers 
| whether organized or not, in each com- | 


factor, Mr. Lamont said, was to keep up employment and wages, “which | 


spell buying power.” The address follows in full text: 


A panic has ben described as, “a fear 
that feeds upon itself.” k 
ago, the stock market was in the grip| 
of such a fear, and there was danger 
of it spreading into other fields. | 

By timely, steadying statements from 
the President and helpful cooperation on 
the part of business and banking leaders, 
that fear has been replaced by confi- 
dence. Our people, generaly, are now 
convinced of the essential soundness of 
our economic structure and of our eco- 
nomic future, immediate as well as re- 
mote. 

It is our job now to justify that con- | 
fidence and maintain it until such time} 
as the normally constructive and healing 
forces of industry shall have repaired 
what damage has been done and the 
country is again going forward at its 
normal steady pace. 

It would: be interesting, of course, to 
discuss the probable causes of the dis- | 
aster through which we have just passed 
and to consider how it might have been 
avoided—but that can be done to bet- 
ter advantage and more purpose later. 
We have an immediate practical problem 
before us that must be met first, or else 
the good work already done may be 
largely in vain. 

It is a real problem, but not as diffi- | 
cult as it would be if we were con- 
fronted with the conditions that in the 
past have always preceded and in the 
end brought about industrial depres- | 
sions. 


Colossal Shift 
In Credit Met 


Thanks to our banking system, we 
have come through one of the most 
colossal shifts in credit-in our history 
without apparent strain: Interest rates. 
are low and tending lower. This will 
create a bond market and make possi- 
ble the financing of construction work 
of various kinds which has been slack- 
ening for some months. 

The general level of commodity prices 
is four or fiye points below that of the 
close of 1928. Many prices carry small 
profits, There should be no hesitation ; 
about buying at these levels. 

Generally speaking, our Census Bu- 
reau statistics for the entire country and 
for all important commodities—(but not 
including automobiles)—show invento- 
ries lower than a year ago. We are, 
therefore, not confronted with the can- 
cellations and with the shrinkages of 
high-priced stocks and the enormous 
losses of 1920-21. 

It has been obvious for some time that 
all was not well in our economic struc- | 
ture. The outstanding difficulty, of | 
course, was the excessive amount of | 
available credit absorbed for speculative | 
purposes, - 

It was not so evident, but it now seems 
possible, that in certain other respects | 
there was a growing loss of that balance 
between some of the elements in ome | 
industrial life that seem to be essential | 
to a normal healthy growth—as was so | 
clearly pointed out in the report of the | 
committee on recent economic changes, | 
as of February, this year. | 

While we had observed for some time | 
a month to month falling off in house | 
building, it was hardly realized that the 
decline was at a rate of a billion dollars 
for the year less than the average for 
several years past. And, while we were | 
glad to note a steady gain in automobile 
production, we failed to appreciate that 
the gain was at the rate of a million cars | 
over any previous year. With the coun- 
try generally prosperous and dazzled by 
the unusual activity in some industries, 
we did not sufficiently note the slack con- 
dition of others, 





Reconstruction Work 
Now Is Justified 


The industries which have overbuilt 
may have to move forward for a time at 
a somewhat reduced speed, until demand 
catches up with supply; But the normal 
average growth of the country should 
soon correct this out-of-balance condi- 
tion. 

In the meantime we should actively 
continue all other industries—all con- 
struction maintenance and replacement 
work and find what other sources of em- 





business. One of these which especially 
merits careful attention is that of retail 
credits. It is gratifying to learn that 
the National Retail Credit Association, 
speaking for over a thousand branches 
controlling the credit records of practi- 
cally every one of the 27,000,000 families 
in this country, is to launch an educa- 
tional campaign on the great value of 
prompt settlements of accounts, not sim- 
ply to retailegs, but, especially to the 
consumers of the Nation. If the present 
average turnover period in charge ac- 
counts of some 70 days could be short- 
ened to such an admittedly fair interval 
as, say, 40 days, the resultant values by 
saving in interest charges and by gen- 
eral acceleration of the bsuiness of the 
Nation would run into hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, , 

In a word, the situation calls neither 
for sudden outbursts of excessive maying 
under the erroneous impression that suc 
abnormally accelerated consumption will 
help prosperity, nor on the other hand 
is it necessary to indulge in undue fru- 
gality in spending. The outlook will be 
cultivate normal 
sobriety—neither hoarding nor extrava- 
gance. So too the prospect can most 
certainly be strengthened into assured 


| have grown by additions of 


| luctance to spend money. 





slack that may result from this tem- 
porary condition. 


Practically all manufacturing plants, 


for instance, except those of the new in- | 


dustries which have come into existence 
in recent years, began in a relatively 
small way 25 or 30 or 40 years ago; they 
modern 
buildings, machines and equipment; byt 


; nearly everyone has some old building 
,or equipment now obsolete, the replace- 


ment of which has been put off for vari- 
ous reasons. When plants are running 
to capacity, the difficulties, dangers, 
extra costs, the interfering with pro- 
duction, all make for putting off this 
reconstruction work. Then, when pat 
ness is slack, there is the natural re- 
Our corpora- 
tions were never stronger financially 
than they are now—this is a good time 
to go ahead with such work. It is eco- 


nomically justified, because it makes for | 
| better working condtions, helps to reduce 


cost and maintenance; it will keep more 
men employed in the community where 
they live, and keep up the buying power. 

A multitude of small items largely 
contribute toward the total business of 
the Nation. Large projects take months 


|and years sometimes to plan, finance, 
|eontract for and get started. 
| projects can be under way in a few 
| weeks. 


Small 


The most important single thing 
that can be done now is for each one of 


The buying of equipment and supplies 
;and other construction work by the rail- 
| roads, public utilities, etc., promise to 
be an important factor in the immediate 


A few weeks | ployment are available to take up the| future and probably for all of 1930. 


| During the period since the war, cor- 
|responding to that of the most rapid 
| development of the automotive industry, 
the railroads have had to meet the prob- 


|\lem.of reducing expenses in the face | 


of serious losses in passenger traffic and 
|in short-haul freight. 


| In spite of these difficulties, the man- 
|agements of the railroads have brought 
| their properties into the most prosper- 
|ous condition in their history by im- 
; provements in operating methods and 


and machines. 
| replacement of obsolete structures and 


Building of Ships 
To Help Industry 


There are at the moment more equip- 
ment orders on hand and in prospect than 
; at any time in the past several years. 
| These orders will materially help the 


allied industries. 


As you have noticed in the press, the 
Post Office Department is preparing to 
advertise for ocean mail contracts, as 
provided for in the Jones-White Act. 
| These will carry requirements for new 








Yes, more than that, for back of 
the twenty-five years of actual 
truck building experience is al- 
most 75 years of engineering and 
manufacturing experience that 
has gone into other products of 
the Harvester organization. 

Heavy - Duty 
Trucks reflect this experience in 
construction and 
prove its soundness in the per- 


International 


design and 


|; equipment and by reduction of mainte- | 
| nance expenses due to better structures | 
There is more of this | 


| equipment to be done and the railroad | 


; managements have declared their pur- | 
pose to go forward with their programs. 


steel, locomotive and car-building and | 








Builders of many makes of fine 
radio sets recommend RCA Radio- 
trons as tubes that have no supe- 
rior for fine reception. They are 
the acknowledged standard of the 
industry. 


RCA 
RADIOTRON 


“Radiotrons are the heart 
of your Radio Set” 





INTERSTATE 
TRANSFER 
CO. 


INTERNATIONAL 4 
VW 


speeds forward and two reverse, 
and all have 4-wheel brakes. 
There are new clutches, new 
transmissions and double reduc- 
tion or chain final drive. 
are increased capacities and there 


are bodies and wheelbase lengths 
to meet the requirements of each 


individual job. Capacities range 
from 2% to 5-ton. 


There 


formance. 


The new heavy-duty engines 
are noted for their simplicity, 
sturdiness, and economy of op- 
eration. All models have five 


Come in and go over this Inter- 
national Heavy-Duty construc- 
tion with critical eye—then take 
one of these trucks out and test it 
on your job without obligation. 


Besides Heavy-Duty Trucks, the International Line includes the 


%-ton Special Delivery, 


4 the 1-ton Six-Speed 
Trucks for 1%, 1%, and 2-ton loads. 


Special, and Speed 
Backing the trucks is an 


unequaled service organization—there are now 174 Company-owned 
branches in the United States and Canada, and dealers everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 




















R jection of Patent 
aims Based Upon 
Delayed Application 


‘Special Circumstances Set 
_. Forth in Excuse by Appli- 
cants Found to Be Insuf- 
ficient 


The Commissioner of Patents has up- 
held the rejection of claims in an ap- 
tion for a reissue patent covering 
motive reversing-gear mechanism on 
the ground of delay for nearly five years 
in making the application for the reissue 
of the patent with broadened claims | 
after the grant of the original patent. 
The applicants accounted for the delay 
by general statements that they were 
engaged in furtherance of the war aims 
of the Government and could not exploit, 
and did not learn of the defects of the 
original patent until shortly before the 
filing of the application. This was held 
to be an insufficient special circumstance 
which would not excuse the delay in view 
of the fact that the patent was assigned 
three years after it was issued and nearly 
two years before the reissue application 
to a corporation which furnished no ex- 
cuse for its delay. 





| 
| 





EX PARTE HENRY HELMHOLTZ ET AL. 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

Reissue Patent No. 17473 was issued Oct. | 

29, 1929, to Henry HELMHOLTZ and 






Government Upheld 


New York, N. ¥Y.—Under section 20 
(5) of the interstate commerce act, the 
Commission may require carriers en- 
gaged in transportation partly by land 
and partly by water to render accounts 
of business as to shipments carried solely 
by water on port to port bills of lading 
and therefore not in interstate com- 
merce, the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit has held. Such a 
carrier, doing part of its business under 
the jurisdiction of the Commission, it is 
explained, must under the law render 
accounts of all of its business. 

The appellate court reversed the judg- 
ment of the lower court for the defend- 
ant steamship line in an action brought 
against it by the United States to recover 
forfeitures for refusal of the company 
to submit its records to the inspection 
of an authorized agent of the Commis- 
sion. 

The order of the Commission requiring 





Refusal to Submit to Inspection of Records as Provided for 
In Interstate Commerce Act Causes Penalty © 






in Suit to Recover 


F orfeitures From Steamship Company 


lating to shipments of rosin from 
Brunswick to Boston and points beyond | 
and refused access to its records relating | 
to the transportation of rosin from 
Brunswick, Ga., via the Clyde Steam- 
ship Company to Boston, Mass., and 
there delivered on the piers of the sev- 
'eral railroads for shipment to points | 
outside of Boston Harbor. | 
; By reason of this refusal the United 
States brought this action to recover for- 
feitures of $500 for each day during the 
!continuance of the offense. 

| The special agent of the Commission 
| demanded an examination of the 

| “accounts, records and memoranda in-| 
| cluding all documents, papers and cor- | 
| respondence having any relation to the 
transportation of rosin from Bruna- | 





wick, Ga., via the Clyde Steamship Com- 
| pany to Boston, Mass., and there de- 
livered on the piers of the several rail- 
roads for shipment to points outside of 
| Boston Harbor.” 


 Forfeitures 






















| pel the company to permit inspection of| wick, Ga., via the port of Boston; and 





the submission was not too broad or un-| me steamship company declined to al- 
reasonable, it was held. The court fur-| },w any examination stating that it had | 
ther stated that the bringing of a pro-' 1) common arrangement with any rail- 
ceeding for a writ of mandamus to com-/ yoad with respect to traffic from Bruns- 


its records did not constitute an election! asked the examiner to take the matter 
to abandon an action for forfeiture of the| yp with the company’s counsel who, at 
penalty prescribed by law or nor bar the | the time, were defending a- proceeding 
subsequent action for forfeiture. | instituted by the Attorney General to ob- 




















CLARENCE CASPAR BERTRAM, on Serial 
No. 501191, filed Apr. 16, 1921, for re- 
issue of patent granted Dec. 12, 1916, 


No. 1208556, for locomotive reversing-, Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.| pany finally consented to the examina- 


gear m ‘anism, 
PAUL CARPENTER, for appellants. | 
Commissioner's Opinion 
This is an appeal from the decision of | 
the examiners in chief affirming the deci- | 
sion of the examiner finally rejecting | 
claims 10 to 16, inclusive. | 
The invention relates to locomotive re- 
versing-gear mechanism. Claim 10 | 
quoted as illustrative of the subject 
matter on appeal: ; | 
10. In a valve gear operating mech- 
anism, in combination, a reciprocated 
means, a valve gear connecting rod, and 
a connection concehtrie with said recip- 
rocated means between the latter and 
said connecting rod adapted to transmit 


motion from said reciprocated means to! United States for the Southern District the United States to maintain this action 


the connecting rod and to lock said re- | 
ciprocated means against movement by | 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
v. 


CLyDE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


Appeal from the District Court for the 
Southern District of New York. 

CHARLES H, TUTTLE, United States at- 
torney (JOHN Lorp O’BrRIAN, assistant 
to the Attorney General, and ELMER B 
CoLLiIns, Special Assistant to the At- 
torney General, of counsel), for 
plaintiff-appellant; BURLINGHAM, 
VEEDER, FreaRCY, CLARK & HUPPER 
(RoscozE H. HupPerR and Burton H. 
WHITE, of counsel), for defendant-ap- 
pellee. 

Before MANTON, AUGUSTUS N. HAND and 
CHASE, Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 25, 1929 

Appeal from the District Court of the 


of New York. 
Action by the United States against 


tain a writ. of mandamus commanding 
the company to submit the records in 
question to the inspection of the Com- 
mission. On advice of counsel, the com- 


| tion and the application for a writ of | 
|}mandamus was dropped. Some three 
|months later this action was brought 

to recover forfeitures arising out of the 
| original refusal to grant an inspection | 





*| which continued for 19 days. 


The trial judge directed a verdict for | 
| the defendant on the ground that the de- | 
| mand of the Commission was unreason- | 
| able and should not have been made at 

a time when a mandamus _ proceeding | 
| was pending in which the Clyde Steam- | 
| ship Company in good faith disputed the | 
| Commission’s right to an inspection. 


Four Grounds 
| Urged in Defense 
| The defendant challenges the right of | 
because: | 

(1) The plaintiff did not prove the | 


force acting through the connecting rod Clyde Steamship Company to recover for- case set up in the complaint; 


upon said connection. 
The references are: 


feitures provided by section 20 (6) of 


(2) The demand made by the examiner | 


| the interstate commerce act for refusal was unduly broad and subjected the de- 


Lafargue, No. 243450, June 28, 1881; ! of the steamship company to submit its | fendant to an unlawful search; 


Good, No. 253199, Feb. 7, 1882. | 


records to the inspection of an authorized 


(3) The proceeding for a writ of man- 


The main ground on which the ap-| agent of the Interstate Commerce Com-'damus amounted to an election which 


pealed claims stand rejected is a delay 
of nearly five years after the grant of | 
the original patent before the applica- | 
tion for the reissue of said patent with | 
broadened claims was filed. The Court 


mission, Judgment upon a directed ver- 
dict for defendant and plaintiff appeals. 
Reversed. 

Aucustus N. HAND, Circuit Judge—A 


| shipper of rosin in Boston complained of | fore, 


barred the action for a penalty; 

(4) The penalty of $500 per day im- | 
| posed by the statute is so harsh as to 
negative due process of law and is, there- 
repugnant to the Fifth Amendment 


| 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia |the Clyde Line to the Interstate Com-| of the Constitution. 1 


in In re Starkey (104 O. G. 2150; 1903| merce Commission because of what it | 


C. D. 607; 21 App. D. C. 519), after cit-.| 
ing a large number of decisions of the | 
Supreme Court, stated that: | 

“* * * we must now regard the | 
law as well settled by the Supreme Court | 
of the United States, that, after the | 
lapse of two years after the issue of aj} 
patent, a reissue which seeks to enlarge 
the claims of the original patent will 
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Journal of the | 


Supreme Court of the 
United States 





December 5 


termed “secret rating from Brunswick, 
Ga., to Boston, Mass., on rosin that was 
not intended for Boston.” The Clyde 
Steamship Company had issued bills of 
lading from Brunswick to Boston con- 
signing rosin to Hurd & Connor, Inc. 
Some of these bills of lading had on 
them the notation “beyond Boston.” 
There was no proof at the trial of com- 
mon arrangement between the Clyde 
Steamship Company and any railroad 
for continuous carriage of this rosin 
from Brunswick to points beyond Boston, 
though the notation on the bills of lading 


shipper to have the merchandise carried 


shipments were made there had been a 


this carriage the transaction would have 


The first objection cannot stand. The | 


|complaint alleges that the defendant is | 
la common carrier engaged in transpor- | 
| tation for hire in connection with various | 
} carriers by rail “under a common ar-| 
|rangement for continuous carriage | 
* ¥* * from ports on its route includ- 
ing Jacksonville, * * * Brunswick, | 
|Charleston * * * and Wilmington.” | 
;It is true that the shipments here in| 
{question have not been shown to have} 
been made under such a common arrange- | 
|ment. But the Government amply | 
| proved that the Clyde Steamship Com- | 
any was a common carrier and that it 


|indicated a purpose on the part of the/| filed tariffs for through shipments in 


|coastwise trade. It occordingly became 


| beyond that port and if at the time the | subject to inspection by the Commission. 


The Commission could not properly per- 


|common arrangement between the Clyde |form its duties if a carrier confessedly 
| Steamship Company and a railroad for | within its jurisdiction as to a part of its 


| business had the right to say just he 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus-|been subject to the jurisdiction of the | far an examination should go. The Com- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, | Interstate Commerce Commission because | mission is empowered to require carriers | 
Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice | it would have involved an arrangement | engaged in transportation partly by land | 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Butler, Mr. Jus-| for a continuous carriage partly by water | and partly by water to render accounts | 


tice Sanford, and Mr. Justice Stone. 


and partly by iand. United States v. 


| of all their business, Without complete | 


Joseph L. Smith, of Newark, N. J.;| Munson, (1929) A. M. C. at p. 506. The | information as to the extent and nature | 
Stephen A. George, of Ardmore, Okla.;| Steamship Company delivered the mer-|of such business the Commission cannot | 
John J. Chester Jr., of Columbus, Ohio; | chandise at Boston to various railroads | adequately enforce the obligations of 
Ira G. Hersey, of Houlton, Me.; Paui|for inland shipment on the order of the|these carriers tu deal with all shippers | 


C. Hicks, of Columbus, Ohio; Myron B.|consignor but, so far as appears, with- | 


on like terms. In Int. Com. Comm. v. 


Gessaman, of Columbus, Ohio; Ray E.| out any arrangement between the steam-| Goodrich Transit Co., 224 U. S. 194, the | 


Hughes, of Columbus, Ohio; Thos. O.| ship line and the railroads for through | 


Marlar, of Toledo, Ohio; and Fritz 
Hailer, of Detroit, Mich., were admitted 
to practice. 

No. 49. Luckenbach Steamship Company, | 
petitioner, v. The United States. Argument | 
continued by Mr. George A. King for the | 
petitioner, and concluded by Mr. Assistant | 
Attorney General Sisson for the respondent. | 

No. 50. T. L. Carpenter and Lillie V. Car- | 
penter, petitioners, v. A. S. J. Shaw, as State | 
auditor of the State of Oklahoma. Argued | 
by Mr. Stephen A. George for the petition- | 
ers, and case submitted by Mr. J. Berry 
King and Mr. V. P. Crowe for the respon- 
dent. 

No. 51. Gulf, Mobile & Northern Rail- 
road Company, petitioner, v. Ruby Highnote | 
Williams, as Acministratrix, ete. Argued by 
Mr. J. G. Hamilton for the petitioner and | 
by Mr. B. F. McMillan Jr. and Mr. S. M. | 
Johnston for the respondent. | 

No. 51. Gulf, Mobile & Northern Rail- 
road Company, petitioner, v. Ruby Highnote 
Williams, as Administratrix, ete. On writ 
of certiorari to the Supreme Court of the 
State of Alabama. Writ of certiorari dis- | 
missed as improvidently granted. | 

No. 52. Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, petitioner, v. W. J. Howard. Argued } 
by Mr. Assistant Attorney General Young- 
quist for the petitioner, and case submitted 
by Mr. W. J. Howard for the respondent. 

No. 57. The United States of America 
v. Kitty Jackson et al. Argued by Mr. | 
Assistant Attorney General Richardson for 
the United States.- No appearance for Jack- 
son et al. 

Adjourned until Dec. 6 at 12 o’clock, when 
the day call will be: Nos. 58, 59, 61, 63, 
65(and 69), and 66. 





Proceedings 





—of the— 
Court of Claims 
—of the— 
United States 

: December 5 
Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Chief 
Justice, and Hons. Samuel Jordan 


Graham, William R. Green, Benjamin H. 
Littleton, and Thomas §. Williams, Jus- 
tices. 

Cases argued and submitted: H-101, 
Swift & Co., by G. Carroll Todd for plain- 
tiff and Frank H. Strader for defendant; 


rates of carriage. 


Notation on Bill 
Prompts Inspection 


The Clyde Steamship Company appar- 
ently was not subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Commission, because of the ship- 
ments complained of, for the reason that 
no arrangement with any. railroad for 
continuous transportation of these ship- 
ments was shown. But it was engaged 
in the transportation of commodities be- 
tween Jacksonville, Fla.; Charleston, S. 
C.; Wilmington, N. C., and numerous in- 
land points on the line of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, such as Holyoke, Mass., 
and Dover, N. H., under a common 
arrangement for continuous transporta- 


ltion. For this carriage it had filed tariffs 


with the Commission covering rates to 
be charged in connection with the rail 


|earriers which participated in its tariffs.| vance, nor was is possible for the Com- 
It accordingly came within the letter of | 
of the interstate com-| 


section 20 (5) « 
merce act providing that: 


“The Commission shall at all times} 


have access to all accounts, records, and 
memoranda, including all documents, 
papers, and correspondence new or here- 
after existing, and kept or required to 
be kept by carriers subject to this act 
* * * and it may employ special 


|}agents for examiners, who shall have} 
| authority under the order of the Com- 


mission to inspect and examine any and 
all accounts, records, and memoranda in- 
cluding all documents, papers, and cor- 
respondence, now or hereafter existing, 
and kept or zequired to be kept by such 
carrier.” 


Company Declines to 
Allow Examination 

The notation on the bills of lading from 
yond Boston” gave the Commission some 
ground to suspect that the steamship 


company had an arrangement with a 
railroad for continuous carriage. It ac- 


; cordingly authorized its examiner to in- 


spect the records of the Clyde Line for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
latter was subject to its jurisdiction in 
respect to the shipments complained of. 
The Clyde Line had filed no tariffs re- 
ES 





intervener; F-285, Potts-Trumbull Advertis- 





H-496, Samuel E. Brown, by Jno. W. Gaskins | 
for plaintiff and M. C. Masterson for de- | 
fendant; F-138, Anna Leka, admx., by Ray- | 
mond M. Hudson for plaintiff, J. E. Hoover ! 
for defendant, and Walter G. Moyle for 


ing Co., by Arnold R. Baar. for plaintiff and 
A. J. Iles for defendant; K-67, Mascot Oil 
Co.; J-645, Varsity Underwear Co., Inc.; 
and J-675, Percival E. Magee, argued for 
plaintiff by Theodore B. Benson and G, H. 
Foster, and L. A. Smith for defendant, 


Brunswick to Boston of the words “be- 


Supreme Court required such a carrier to | 
file reports of the operation of an amuse- | 
ment park, which formed no part of its | 
interstate business, and said: | 

“* * * if the Commission is to be | 
|informed of the business of the corpora- | 
| tion, so far as its bookkeeping and reports 
are concerned, it must have full knowl- 
edge and full disclosures thereof, in order 
that it may ascertain whether forbidden 
practices and discriminations are con- 
cealed, even unintentionally, in certain 
|accounts and whether charges of ex- 
| pense are made against one part of a 
| business which ought to be made against 
another.” 


| Access to Records Is 
| Held to Be Necessary 


Even if, as we may assume, the ship- 
ments of rosin were not through ship- 
ments, that could not be known in ad- 


mission to ascertain in general whether 
the steamship company, confessedly sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction, was complying 
with the law without a complete knowl- 
| edge of what it was doing. Colorado v. 
United States, 271 U. S. at p. 165. It is 
true that in Terminal Cab Co. v. District 
of Columbia, 241 U. S. 252, the Supreme 
Court held that a taxicab company was 
| not obliged to furnish the Public Utili- 
ties Commission of the District of Colum- 
bia with a statement of the rates it 
charged in its private garage business. 
But here we have section 20 (1) of the 
interstate commerce act prescribing re- 
ports by carriers of “receipts * * * 
from all sources” and of “fares or 
freights, or agreements, arrangements, 
or contracts as the Commission may re- 
quire.” Justice Holmes said in Terminal 
Taxicab Co. v. District, supra, that there 
was no such connection between the 
charges for the garage and the other 
business in that case as there was “be- 
tween the facts required and the business 
controlled in Int. Com, Comm. v. Good- 
















| relating to the shipments of rosin. W 
/ean discover nothing unreasonable in it. 





rich Transit Co., 224 U. S. 194, 211.” We 
are clear that the latter decision must 
govern us here. We are convinced that 
the Commission could not deal with the 
complaint on which it was acting with- 
out knowing all the facts and it was no 
answer to its demand for information to 
say that the particular merchandise was 
not a subject of interstate commerce be- 
cause it was carried on port to port bills | 
of lading. | 
! It is said that the demand was unduly | 
broad. We can however see no reason to | 
suppose that the Commission was asking | 
to inspect correspondence containing 
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SYLLABI 


Admission— 


of the immigration act of 1924. (U. 


U.S. Daily, 2624, Dec. 6, 1929. 


2, 1929— 


immigration visa, comes within the 
(U. S. C., Tit. 8, sec. 106a), providing 


the United States on the sole ground 





Inspection of Records of Carriers— 


of all their business, even including 


2624, Dec. 6, 1929. 








Inspection of Records of Carriers— 












2624, Dec. 6, 1929. 







Action— 















20(6) of Interstate Commerce Act— 










Dec. 6, 1929. ‘ 







Patents—Practice in Courts— 



















Where plaintiff had employe L. and 


ant was its selling agent; and L. and 


Machine Co. (D.C., E. D. Pa.)— 


(D. C., E. D. Pa.)—IV U. S. Daily, 


Patents—Locomotive Reversing-Gear 








Helmholtz et al. 


legal advice or other communications be- 
tween attorney and client. It may well 


|be that the statute was not intended to 


cover such correspondence. The demand 
was,in general words asking for oe 
e 


In any view of the case it embraced 
many papers which the Commission had 
the right to examine, These could have 
been submitted even if the others ‘were 
withheld. . ; 

The contention that the proceeding 
for a writ of*mandamus was an election 
to abandon all claims to forfeitures is 
without basis. The two remedies af- 
forded by the statute are not inconsist- 
ent. The first is to enforce action, the 
second to penalize a refusal to act. The 
second is a mere spur to promptitude in 
furnishing information required by the 
Commission, while the first literally un- 
locks the door. There can be no election 
in a situation like this. Bie:ce v. Hutch- 
ins, 205 U. S. at p. 346; Carroll v. Stern, 
223 Fed. at p. 725. 


Amount of Penalty 


Is Not Excessive 


Nor is the contention sound that a pen- 
alty of $500 per day for refusal on the 
part of the carrier to submit its records 
to examination by the Commission is so 
harsh as to amount to a denial of due 
process of law. 

It is true that statutes which have im- 
posed heavy penalties for violation of 
legislative commands of an unascer- 
tained quality without a judicial hearing, 
have been held invalid. Ex parte Young, 
209 U. S. 123; St. Louis Iron Mountain 
& Southern Ry. Co. v.. Wynne, 224 U. 8. 
354; Missouri Pacific Ry. Co, v. Tucker, 
230 U. S. 340; Wadley Southern Ry. Co. 
v. Georgia, 235 U. S. 651; Southwestern 
Tel. Co, v. Danaher, 238 U. S, 482; Okla- 
homa Operating Co. v. Love, 252 U. S. 
331, Many of the decisions have arisen 
in respect to rate legislation. But these 
cases involved legislative rates, the 
legality of which was not apparent on 
their face and could onl 
by extrinsic evidence. The real basis for 
these decisions is that compulsion to ac- 
cept rates which ma? be inadequate and 
the sufficiency of which cannot be de- 
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States ex rel. Shore v. Day, Commissioner, ete. 





Patents 





Aliens—Exclusion—Unlawful mise Entry—Evidence—Absence of Record of 


The absence of any record in the files of the Bureau of Immigration of an 
alien’s claimed previous admission at a particular 
and of itself, constitute evidence which should be the basis for his exclusion 
on the grounds of previous unlawful entry, but at most may only be con- 
sidered as increasing the burden of proof cast upon the alien by section 23 


rt of entry does not, in 


S. C., Tit. 8, chap. 6, sec. 221)—United 
(D. C. S. D. N. Y.)—IV 


- Aliens—Exclusion—Unlawful First Entry—Alien Residents—Act of Mar. 


An Albanian alien who continuously resided in the United States from 
1913 until Mar. 20, 1929, when he left for a visit to Switzerland, and re- 
turned June 26, 1929, possessed of an Albanian passport and a nonquota 


provisions of the act of Mar. 2, 1929 
that the required registry of aliens at 


ports of entry “may be made as to any alien not ineligible to citizenship in 
whose case there is no record of admission for permanent residence, if such 
alien shall make a satisfactory showing * * * ,” of continuous residence, etc., 
in view of general order 129 of the Bureau of Immigration providing that 
absence for less than a year may be deemed not to have interrupted his con- 
tinuous residence; and such alien may not be excluded upon his return to 


that there is no record of his previous 









' ‘Aurnorrzen, STATEMENTS ONLY Are Presenten HEReIN, BEING 






PusiisHep WitHoUuT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Failure to Find Record of First Entry. 
Inadequate Basis for Excluding Alien 





Evidence Showing Admission and Residence Said to Over- 
come Presumption Raised by Lack of Registration 


New York, N. Y.—The absence of any 
record in the files of the Bureau of Im- 
migration of an alien’s previous admis 
sion to the United States, which he claims, 
does not, in and of itself, constitute evi- 
dence which should be the basis for his 
exclusion on the grounds of previous un- 
lawful entry, in the case of an alien who 
has’ continously resided in the United 
States since 1913 until. 1929 when he 
made a short visit abroad, and whom 
the immigration authorities sought to 
| exclude upon his return, the District 
Court for the Southern District of New 
York has held. . 

Since the enactment of the act of Mar. 
2, 1929, providing that the required regis- 


made as to any alien not ineligible to 
citizenship in whose case there is no 
record of admission, if such alien shall 
make a satisfactory showing of continu- 
ous residence and other things, there 
must be some other reason than the ab- 


try of aliens at ports of entry may be} 


claimed entry.—United States ex rel. Shore v. Day, Commissioner, etc. 
C., S. D. N. Y.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2624, Dec. 6, 1929. 


Commerce—lInterstate Commerce Commission—Authority and Functions— 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is empowered under section 20(5) of 
the interstate commerce act (U. S. C., Tit. 49, sec. 20), to require carriers en- 
gaged in transportation partly by land and partly by water to render accounts 


carried on port to port bills of lading and therefore not in interstate com- 


(D. sence of any record of the previous ad- 
mission on which to base the exclusion of 
such an alien, it was held. 

The visit to Switzerland did not within 
the meaning of the provision constitute 
an interruption of continuous residence, 
it is explained in the opinion, since a reg- 


accounts of business as to shipments ulation of the Bureau of Immigration 


provides that absence for less than a} 


which sold them and afterward plaintiff made machine for itself and defend- 


signed patent to plaintiff and thereafter L. became employe and stockholder 

of defendant company and managed its manufacture for itself of machine of 

patent which it sold in competition with plaintiff who continued to make ma- 

chine of patent, L. was estopped to deny validity of patent but defendant 

company was not so enereges agree Machinery Co., Inc. et al. v. Everedy 
U. S. Daily, 2624, Dee. 6, 1929. 


Patents—Measuring and Dispensing Machine Infringed— 

Patent 1648554 to McGhee and Lundin for Measuring and Dispensing Ma- 
chine Used by Bakers, infringed as to one defendant but invalid as to another 
defendant.—American Machinery Co., 


Patents—Reissue—Delay in Applying for Reissue— 

Where applicants account for five years delay in applying for broadened 
reissue by general statement that they were engaged in furtherance of the 
war aims of the Government and could not exploit, and did not learn defects 
of original patent until shortly before filing, there is no sufficient special 
circumstance to excuse delay, when entire patent was assigned, three years 
after issue and nearly two years before reissue of application, to corpora- 
tion which furnishes no excuse for its delay—Ex parte Helmholtz et al. 
(Comr. Pats.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2624, 


Patent Re. 17473 to Helmholtz and Bertram for Locomotive Reversing- 
Gear Mechanism, claims 10 to 16 of reissue application refused.—Ex parte 
(Comr. Pats.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2624, Dec. 6, 1929. 


merce.—United States v. Clyde Steamship Co. (C. C. A. 2)—IV U. S. Daily, 


Commerce—Interstate Commerce Commission—Authority and Functions— 


A demand of the Interstate Commerce Commission on a’ common carrier 
transporting merchandise in coastwise trade and subject as to some of its 
business to the jurisdiction of the Commission that it permit an examination 
of accounts, records and memoranda including all documents, papers and 
correspondence having any relation to certain transportation of goods from 
port to port for shipment beyond was well within the powers of the Com- 
mission under section 20(5) of the interstate commerce act, was not too 
broad and did not subject the defendant to an unlawful search, there being no 
reason to suppose that the Commission was asking to inspect correspondence 
containing legal advice or other communications between attorney and 
client.— United States v. Clyde Steamship Co. 


(C. C. A, 2)—IV U. S. Daily, 


Carriers—Control and Regulation—Interstate Transportation—Offenses—Ac- 
tion to Recover Forfeitures—Election of Remedy by Mandamus to Compel 


A proceeding for a writ of mandamus to compel a carrier to permit the 
inspection by the Interstate Commerce Commission of certain records as 
provided by section 20(5) of the interstate commerce act does not constitute 
an election by the United States to abandon all to claims to forfeitures under 
section 20(6) for failure to permit such inspection, and a subsequent action 
to recover such forfeitures is not thereby barred.—United States v. Clyde 
Steamship Co. (C. C. A. 2)—IV U. S. Daily, 2624, Dec. 6, 1929. 


Constitutional Law—Due Process—Imposition of Penalty or Forfeiture— 
Penalty for Refusal by Carrier to Permit Inspection of Accounts—Section 


The penalty of $500 per day for refusal on the part of a carrier to submit 
its records to examination by the Interstate Commerce Commission, as pro- 
vided by section 20(6) of the interstate commerce act is not so harsh as to 
amount to a denial of due process of law, nor is it excessive or confiscatory.— 
United States v. Clyde Steamship Co. 


(C. C, A. 2)—IV U. S. Daily, 2624, 


Patents 


Where, early in trial, plaintiff moves to dismiss as to one of several de- 
fendants and the motion is not opposed, it should be granted with costs to 
said defendant; and where, through misunderstanding, decision on the motion 
is reserved, order will be’ granted nunc pro tunc before case is decided — 
American Machinery Co., Inc. et al. v. Everedy Machine Co. et al. 
E. D. Pa.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2624, Dec. 6, 1929. 


Patents—Estoppel—To Deny Validity— 







(D. C., 




































made machines for defendant company 








another invented improvement and as- 



















Inc. et al. v. Everedy Machine Co. 
2624, Dec. 6, 1929. ; 















Dec. 6, 1929. 


Mechanism Reissue Claims Refused— 











termined in advance of a long judicial in- 
| vestigation ought not to be exercised by 
means of heavy fines. In the same way 
penalties imposed upon carriers for not 
paying claims which as ‘presented were 
excessive have here been held unlawful. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul v. Polt, 
232 U. S. 165. But moderate penalties 
assessed for failure to satisfy claims 
which as presented were just’ have been 
sustained. Yazoo & Miss. R. R. v. Jack- 
son Vinegar Co., 226 U. S. 217. 


Action Need Not Await 
Legal Test of Validity : 


A statute imposing fines on an in- 
terstate carrier for declining to furnish 
information to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is quite different from the 
legislative acts held invalid in the cases 
we have cited, for it cannot be reason- 
ably contended that it is unfair and 
arbitrary to require an interstate carrier 
to furnish the Commission information 
which may aid the latter in the exercise 
of its jurisdiction. 

It hardly seems possible that actions to 
collect penalties for failure to file re- 
turns prescribed by income tax or in- 
heritance tax laws would have to wait 
until the validity of the legal require- 
ment should be tested by mandamus, in- 
junction or in some other preliminary 
way. The penalties involved in this case 
are of the same order. 

Nor can we say that a penalty of $500 
per day for refusal to furnish inferma- 
tion is excessive and confiscatory. It 
seems doubtful whether a small penalty 
would furnirh sufficient inducement to 
compliance with requests for informa- 
tion. The extent of the penalty re- 
quired to insure prompt action seems to 
be a matter for legislative determination 
so long as such determination does not 
transcend the bounds of reason. 

It may be that the action of the Gov- 
ernment in suing for penalties after the 
information was finally given was harsh 
and drastic, but that is a matter over 
impos we have no control. The statute 
| inspection was a valid one and ‘the re- 
| fus~" afforded a legal justification for the 
relief sought. 

Judgment reversed, 








year may be deemed not to have inter- 
rupted an alien’s continuous residence as 
provided in the section. 








UNITED STATES EX REL. THANAS SHORE 


v. 
BENJAMIN M. Day, Commissioner of Im- 
migration. : 
District Court, S. D. New York. 
M 12/7314. 


On writ of habeas corpus brought by 
Albanian alien to prevent his exclusion 
from the United States. 


GASPARE M. CusuMANO, for relator; 
GEorGE B. SCHOONMAKER, assistant 
United States attormey, for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 25, 1929 

Wootsey, District Judge.—The 
is sustained and the petitioner 
charged. 

This is an exclusion case. There is not 
any question whatever that the relator, 
an Albanian alien, actually resided con- 
tinuously in the United tSates from some 
time in October, 1913, until Mar. 20, 1929, 
when he left for a visit to Switzerland. 
His evidence which is given in great de- 
tail shows his thorough knowledge of 
many places in the United States where 
he has worked. He is married and has 
a wife and child in Detroit, Mich. He 


it 
is- 


from the United States or Canada. 


On Mar. 20, 1929, he sailed for Switz- 
|erland with an Albanian passport, is- 
' sued to him at Boston on Mar. 14, 1929. 
tHe returned on the Olympic on June 26, 
|1929. He then had with him his Al- 
banian passport and a nonquota immi- 
gration visa No. 27, which had been is- 
sued by the consul of the United States 
at Lausanne, Switzerland, on June 13, 
1929. 

Since his return the alien has been 
given three hearings before a board of 
spiel inquiry at Ellis Island. Each of 
the last two of these hearings was given 
under an order of a judge of this court. 
On each hearing the board decided that 
the alien should be excluded. Admis- 
sion was denied to him on the ground 
that he had not established that he en- 
tered the United States lawfully when he 
first came here in October, 1913. 

This ruling of the board of special 
inquiry was affirmed by the Commis- 
sioner General of Immigration at Wash- 
ington, and, if this writ had not issued, 
the relator would have been sent back to 
Switzerland on the steamship Majestic, 
scheduled to sail Aug. 23, 1929. 

The position taken by the board of 
special inquiry, affirmed by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, is, in substance, that the 
relator must be excluded because there 
is not any record in the files of the Immi- 
gration Department of his admission at 
Ellis Island. In other words, the De- 
partment has taken the position that the 
absence of a record of his admission is 
evidence which justifies its action. 

The alien’s evidence clearly shows, I 
think, that he actually did go through 
Ellis Island, when he came off the Lusi- 
tania in 1913. 
| So far as appears in this record, there- 








Inventor of Patent Hel 
From Denying 


Philadelphia, Pa.——A defendant in a 
patent infringement suit who was em- 
ployed by the plaintiff when such em- 
ploye and another invented an improve- 


ment and assigned the patent to the 
plaintiff is estopped to deny the validity 
of the patent, but a defendapt company 
who subsequently employed the inventor 
who managed the manufacture for such 
defendant company of a machine of the 
patent is not so estopped, the District 
Court for the Eastern District of Penn- 
sylvania has held. 

The court in its opinion explains that 
the plaintiff had employed the individual 
defendant and made machines for the de- 
fendant company which sold them, but 
later became plaintiff's selling agent. 
The individual defendant and another 
then invented an improvement and as- 
signed the patent to the plaintiff, and 
thereafter the individual defendant be- 
came the employe and a stockholder of 
the defendant company and managed its 
manufacture of a machine of the patent 
which it sold in competition with the 
plaintiff who continued to make the ma- 
chine of the patent. f 

In determining the validity of the pat- 
ent, which defense the defendant com- 

any could raise, the court held that the 

eGhee and Lundin patent for a meas- 
uring and dispensing machine used by 
bakers was invalid. 








AMERICAN MACHINERY COMPANY, INC., 
ET AL. 


Vv. 
THE EVEREDY MACHINE COMPANY ET AL. 


District Court, E. D. Pennsylvania. 
Equity No. 4509. 


Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 7, 1929 
DicKINnson, District Judge.—Through 
| 


be determined | imposing penalties for refusal to allow|a misunderstanding there has been no} 


|ruling in this case, We reurge upon 


counsel, whenever a case is not promptly | 


disposed of, to call the omission to our 


attention. We well understand the re- 


has never been debarred or deported | 





fore, the only possible reason for ex- 
cluding this alien is that he has not 
shown that he entered lawfully when he 
first came to the United States in Octo- 
ber, 1913, and his failure to do so is 
predicated entirely on the fact that.there 
was not any record of his entry. 

The failure to have a proper record of 
the relator’s entry into the United 
ie wegen in October, 1913, may have been 
due to negligence or mistake of the em- 
ployes of the very Department which is 
now passing on his case in a quasi-judi- 
cial capacity. 


Basis for Exclusion 


Said to Be Improper 

I do not think that the absence of the 
record is evidence in the proper sense of 
that word Cf. In re Kempson, 14 F. 
(2d) 668, 669. 

Whilst absence a record may be a 
reason why the Bureau of Immigration 
should go thoroughly into the situation 
and scrutinize the alien’s testimony with 
great care, it is not, in and of itself, evi- 
dence which should be the basis for his 
exclusion. At most it may only be con- 
sidered as increasing the burden ‘of proof 
cast upon the alien by section 23 of the 
immigration act of 1924. 

There is, however, another considera- 
| tion in this case. If the relator had not 
gone for his short trip to Switzerland, 
there would not have been any question 
but that he would have been eligible 
under the provisions of the act of Mar. 
2, 1929,—now incorporated in the United 
| States Code as section 106a of Title 8, 
which deals with aliens and citizenships, 
—to have applied for registry as an 
alien resident. 

That section provides: 

“Section 106a—Registry*of Aliens En- 
tering Prior to June 3, 1921. (a) The 
registry of aliens at ports of entry re- 
quired by section 106 of this title may be 
made as to any alien not ineligible to 
citizenship in whose case there is no 
record of admission for permanent resi- 
dence, if such alien shall make a satis- 
factory showing to the Commissioner 
General of Immigration, in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration, with 
the approval of the Secretary of Labor, 
that he— 

“(1) Entered the United States prior 
| to June 3, 1921; 
| “(2) Has resided in the United States 
continuously since such entry; 

“(3) Is a person of good moral char- 
acter; and 
| “(4) Is not subject to deportation.” 

For aliens able to comply with the 
provisions contained in it that section 
will do away, to a large extent at least, 
with the question as to lawful entry, 
which often arises in respect of entries 
made by aliens in past years, when the 
records of the immigration offices were, 
perhaps, not kept with very great care. 

General Order No. 129 of the Bureau 
of Immigration, promulgated by the 
Secretary of Labor on Apr. 6, 1929, has 
obviated the technical difficulty which 
the alien’s short absence in Switzerland 
might have created under the terms of 
section 106a, because the other provides 
that absence for less than a year may be 
deemed, under appropriate circum- 
stances, not to have interrupted his con- 
tinuous residence as provided for in this 
| section. 

In the relator’s case we have an alien 
who apparently comes wholly within the 
provisions of section 4b of the act of 
1924, as a nonquota immigrant, unless 
the Department can be allowed to con- 
tinue to urge as an unlawful entry any 
jentry of which it has not a record. 

It seems to me that for the reasons 
above given and in view of section 106a 
of the United States Code, which I have 
j just discussed, such a contention cannot 
be successfully maintained. 

Since the enactment of section 106a, 
there must be some other reason, it 
seems to me, on which to base the ex- 
clusion of an alien in the situation of 
| the relator here. 

I find, therefore, that this alien was a 
| nonquota immigrant under the provi- 
sions of section 4b of the act of 1924, 
| who returned to this country, with his 
;national passport which was secured in 
this country before he left, and a non- 
quota visa, to which I hold he was en- 
| titled, secured from an American con- 
}sul in Switzerland. 

| Therefore, under the law and rules 
| now in force the Department had not the 
}right to exclude the relator. 


d to Be Barred 
Validity in Later Suit 





luctance of counsel to do this, but we will 
| be grateful to them when they do so. 

| The cause concerns Letters Patent No. 
| 1648554, dated Nov. 8, 1927, issued to the 


| plaintiff as assignee of James F. McGhee 
and Trued B. Lundin. The patent relates 
to an improved measuring and dispen- 
sing machine used by bakers. This par- 
ticular make of machine is referred to as 
the M. & L, Filler. 


A question is presented at the thresh- 
old of the case, the disposition of which 
| we had hoped might very much shorten 
the discussion by avoiding the need to 
go into the other questions of validity 
and infringement as questions of fact. 


Trial Judge Said to Have 
Misunderstood Situation 


The defense is the usual one of a de- 
nial of validity and infringement. ‘The 
first question referred to is whether the 
defendants are estopped from denying 
validity. If they are, the question of 
validity is set at rest, and the sole ques- 
tion becomes that of infringement. This 
would probably be the present situation 
except for a misunderstanding by the 
trial judge of the trial situation. There 
are three defendants named in the bill. 
They are The Everedy Machine Com- 

any, John R. Litty and Trued B, Lundin, 

arly in the course of the trial the plain- 
tiff moved to dismiss the bill as against 
Litty. This was asking for leave to do 
what at law would be a discontinuance 
of the action as against Litty. The trial 
judge understood an objection to have 
been interposed, It was thought there 
was nothing to be gained by a ruling at 
the time. Any discussion of the motion 
would have delayed the trial. The trial 
judge announced that he would hold the 
motion under advisement to be disposed 
of after argument along with the other 
issues in the cause. It appears now that 
the motion was not opposed, and that it 
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AuTHor1zen STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PustisHep Without COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


State Court Decisions 


Rights of Adverse Holder of Land 
Upheld Under South Dakota Statute 


State Council Plans | 
Revision of Judicial | 


, System of 


Surveys Begun to Improve 


Court Procedure, Rear- | The cutting of prairie hay and the! dian, Joseph Clark above mentioned, and | 


range Districts, and Unify | 
Entire Organization 


State of Idaho: 
Boise, Dec. 5. 


At its recent organization meeting, the 
judicial council initiated surveys to con- 
sider the problems of improvement of 
the administration of justice in criminal 
and civil cases, the rearrangement of 
judicial districts, the transfer of probate | 
business to the district courts, the in- | 
crease of salaries of judges, and_the| 
adoption of a unified court system. Com- 
mittees were appointed to consider these 
problems. ; 

Governor baldridge, appearing before 
the council, suggested that in all cases 
of felonies where the defendant pleads 
guilty without being represented by coun- 
sel, an inquiry be made into mitigating 
circumstances before sentence is imposed. | 

Officers Are, Elected 

The chief justice of the supreme 
court, Alfred Budge, was named presi- 
dent of the council and Frank Martin, | 
of Boise, its secretary. 

The full text of the report of the or-| 
ganization meeting follows: f 

The State bar commission, through its ; 
president, Jess Hawley, advised the coun- 
cil that suggestions had been made to the 
State bar commission touching the im- 
provement of the administration of jus- 
tice in criminal cases and in. civil cases; 
the rearrangement of the judicial dis- 
tricts in the State or the establishment 
of circuit courts in lieu of the district 
courts; the transfer of probate busi- 
ness from the probate courts to the dis- 


trict courts; the increase of salaries of | 


judges; and the adoption of a unified 
court system and that these were some 
of the matters which should receive the 
attention of the council. 

Upon consideration it appeared to the 
council that no informed decisions as to 


any of these matters could be made with- | 
out an exhaustive study of facts and the 


gathering and digesting of data bearing 
upon the various problems. Accordingly 
the council decided to make three sur- 
veys as follows: 

First: A survey of the work of the 


| pant. 





supreme court, the district courts and 
the probate courts to the end that the 
council might be advised as to the volume 
of business handled by the various courts 
and the time necessarily consumed 
judicial work. 

Codes to Be Studied ism 

Second: A survey of the code of civil 
procedure. 

Third: A survey of the code of crimi- 
nal procedure. 

Committees were appointed to conduct 
these several surveys as follows: 

Survey of work of courts: Eugene A. 
Cox, chairman, Lewiston; James R. Both- 
well, Twin Falls and A. L. Merrill of 
Pocatello. 

Survey of civil procedure: Frank 
Martin, Boise, chairman; Judge Dana E. 
Brinck, Boise, and Judge William F. 
McNaughton of Coeur d’Alene. 

Survey of criminal procedure: Judge 


Adair, Blackfoot; and James S. Harris 


in | 
| 1886, one George Shepard came to Loyal- 





of Weiser. 

The. chairman and _ secretary 
council together with the chairman of 
the respective committees constitute the 
executive committee to coordinate the 
work. 

Seeks to Reduce Injustices 


Governor H. C. Baldridge appeared be- | 


fore the council to call attention to some 
of the matters which he had observed in 
his service upon the board of pardons. | 
Governor Baldridge said that in many 
cases where defendants charged with 
crime pleaded guilty without being rep- | 
resented by counsel, mitigating circum- 
stances were not called to the attention | 
of the trial judge and consequently sen- 
tences were imposed which would not 
have been imposed if the judge had | 
known of all of the facts. The governor 
asid these mistakes of justice had 
then to be corrected by the board of 
pardons. The governor said he was 
not interested in saving any _criminal | 
from such penalty as he should justly re- 
ceive, but that he was concerned about 
cases where poor men were guilty of 
some isolated infraction of the law and 
where, being unable to employ counsel, 
they surrendered to the penalty of the | 
law without understanding that Justice 
could take into consideration mitigating 
facts, Governor Baldridge said that in 


f the | 
. el ard to procure a patent. 


left Loyalton about 1892, plaintiff claims 
| that Shepard left for parts unknown, but 
|it appears that, a few years later, Shep- 


| mentioned. 


: Clark. 


{had three children, 





such cases his sympathy was enlisted by 
the condition in which the families of 
these defendants were frequently left. He 
suggested that the council recommend 
that in all cases of felonies where the 
defendant pleaded guilty without being 
represented by counsel the trial judge | 
appoint an attorney of ability and dis- 
cretion to inquire into the facts and re- 
port to the court before sentence is pro- 
nounced. 7 

The work on the various surveys di- | 
rected to be made will be begun immedi- 
ately, and since laymen and lawyers are 
alike interested in the effective adminis- | 
tration of justice the council decided to | 
invite constructive suggestions from all | 
citizens. The gathering of data will | 
probably be conpleted within a few) 
months and the council will then con-' 
vene for the purpose of formulating such 
conclusions as seem justified by the facts. | 
The conclusions will be submitted to the | 
bar and the public for consideration and | 
discussion and thereafter will be recon- 
sidered either by the council or by the 
State Bar Association in its annual 
meeting. 


Mregon Marriage License 
Not Valid in Washington 


State of Washington. 
Olympia, Dec. 5. 

A marriage solemnized in Oregon 
between persons who applied for and se- | 
cured a license in Washington is not 
valid, in the opinion of the Attorney | 
General’s Office of Washington. 

An opinion of the Assistant Attorney 
General, E. W. Anderson, given W. J. 
Milroy, Prosecuting Attorney at Olym- 
pia, explains that the validity of the 
marriage must be determined by the laws 


above mentioned, 


| received 
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Court Proceedure 


Idaho | Cutting of Hay and Grazing of Livestock by Tenants Said | 


To Warrant Acquisition of Prescriptive Title 


State of South 


grazing of livestock on a track of unim- 
proved and unenclosed land, through suc- 
cessive tenants, constitutes an adverse 
possession of such a tract which within 
the statutory period will ripen into a 
prescriptive right under State statutes, 
the Supreme Court: of South Dakota has 


held. ’ bs 
A state statute provides, the opinion 


| explains, that for the purpose of adverse 


possession by a person claiming a title 
founded upon a written instrument land 


' shall be deemed to have been possessed 
|and occupied where, although not en- | 
closed, it has been used for the purposes | 
| of husbandry or the ordinary use of the 
| occupant. 


The court held that the cutting of 
prairie hay and the grazing of livestock 


|on the tract in question in the suit con- 


stituted a use for the purposes of hus- 
bandry or the ordinary use of the occu- 


The court held that the cutting of 
prairie hay and the grazing of livestock 
on the tract in question in the suit con- 
stituted a use a use for the purpose of 


|husbandry or the ordinary use of the 
| occupant. i 

Judge Burch dissented, stating that ver 
' cannot assert the doctrine that the mere 


grazing of raw, uncultivated land con- 
stitutes possession or occupancy of such 
land by which prescriptive rights may be 


| attained.” 


WAYNE B. HWE 
Vv. 
CHARLES SHEPARD, BY JASON D. HUTCK- 
INS, His GUARDIAN ET AL. 
South Dakota Supreme Court. 
No. 6624. 


Appeal from the Circuit Court of Ed-} 


munds County. 
Morrison & SKANG, for appellant; H. L. 
WoopwortTH, for respondents. 
Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 26, 1929 


FuLLer, C.—The contention here is | 
; whether the plaintiff, Wayne B. Howe, 


has acquired title to a quarter section 
of land in Edmunds County by the pay- 
ment of taxes thereon for 10 successive 
years under color of title or by posses- 


|sion for the prescriptive period of 20 
| years, 


From decisions adverse to his 
claim, the plaintiff appeals. 
The facts are that in the year 1885 or 


ton in Edmunds County from Stannard, 
Vt. His immigration was at the same 


‘time and from the same place as Au- 
|gustus Fulsom, who was the father of 
| plaintiff’s first wife. 


Plaintiff’s wife was 
a niece of one Joseph H. Clark, here- 
inafter mentioned. George Shepard left 
Loyalton about 1891 or 1892. While at 
Loyalton he made a tree claim entry for 
the land in controversy. 


Entry Claimed 


As Accommodation 
The plaintiff Howe claims that Shep- 


iard’s entry upon this land was _— - 
ili ir . lan accommodation to him; that the lan 
William E. Lee, chairman; Judge Ralph | tas cined the plaintiff’s homestead and 


that it was understood that plaintiff was 
to do the work necessary to enable Shep- 
When Shepard 


ard was back in Stannay# Vt., and the 
testimony of a daughter-in-law of Joseph 
Clark was to the effect that she saw 


| George Shepard at Clark’s home in Stan- 


nard in the Summer of 1904 and that 
Shepard lived continuously with the 
Clark family in Stannard until Clark 
died in 1917. The wife of Joseph Clark 


|was a sister of Augustus Fulsom, the | 


father of plaintiff’s first wife, above 
Considerable additional tes- 
timony is to the effect that the entryman, 
George SHepard, lived at Stannard, Vt., 


|for several years prior to his death in ; 


September, 1917. In 1892 the plaintiff 
Howe was back at Stannard, Vt., and re- 


| mained there for some time, visiting a 
| part of the time at the home of Joseph 


Augustus Fulsom, ' plaintiff’s 
father-in-law, also made two trips back 
to Stannard after the year 1900 and 
while George Shepard, the entryman, was 
living with Clark. The plaintiff fre- 
quently visited with Augustus Fulsom. 
It also appears that George Shepard 
Emma, Fred and 


Charles. Charles was adjudged incompe- 


| tent and in J ry, 1888, Joseph Clark, | St : 
et eee was anata his | cient if the land was used for the pur-|half of its stock, 
Charles Shepard lived with | pose of husbandry or the ordinary use of | Litty and Lundin were the Everedy Com- 


guardian. 


Clark from about 1888 to 1917. Emma 


and Fred Shepard, children of George | introduce a statutory test, of\the suffi-|Litty and Lundin incorporated. 
| Shepard, \ 
|Charles, at the home of the guardian | 


visited with their 


| Clark and were known to Clark. They 


letters from their 
Charles written by members of Clark’s 


|family, and Charles Shepard was ac- 


customed to speak of his brother and 
sister. 


Dakota: Pierre 


procured a quit claim deed from the latter 


| which purportea to convey the premises | 
| to plaintiff by the grantor Clark as guar- | 
dian of Charles Shepard, sole heir at law | 
;of George Shepard, deceased. The deed | 
It does not ap- | 
;pear to have been made in connection | 
with any court procedure for its ap-| 


was dated Sept. 1, 1898. 


;proval. At the time of its execution, 
|George Shepard was not dead and his 


| three children, Emma, Fred and Charles, | 


| Were living at or in the vicinity of Stan- 
|nard, Vt., to which place George Shep- 


j ard later returned and continued to live | 


j until his death in 1917. 


lises, But plaintiff, appealing from an 


adverse decisiou first argues that the! 
| deed constitutes color of title and that} 
| on account of his payment of taxes, and | 
| possession maintained in good faith for | 


;a period of ten years, he should be ad- 
| judged owner of the land according to 
it 
| 2291 


distinction is to be noted between the 


; one hand, and Revised Code, sections 496 
and 2280, which read as follows: 
“Section 496. 


State, as sufficient to bar an action for 
the recovery of the property, confers a 


scription, which is sufficient against all. 

“Section 2280. 
to Real Property. No action for the re- 
covery of real property, or for the re- 


maintained, unless it appears that the 
plaintiff, his ancestor, predecessor or 
grantor was seized or possessed of the 
premises in question within 20 years be- 


With respect to section 2291, which, 
for convenience, we may call the ten 
year statute, good faith upon the part of 
the claimant to title, thereunder, is spe- 
cifically required but in sections 496 and 
2280, which we may for convenience refer 
| to as the prescriptive statute, there is no 
| requirement for good faith on the part 
‘of the claimant to the possessory title. 
| That good faith need not be proven by 
such a claimant is definitely held in Sul- 
| livan v. Groves, 42 S. D. 60, 71, 172 N. 
| W. 926. 


| Use Made of Land Is 


| Determining Factor 
Aside from any title the plaintiff may 





| have acquired under the ten year statute | 


|—which right has been negatived, as 
| aforesaid, by the decision of the learned 
|trial judge—we turn to the plaintiff’s 
claim to title by prescription and find 


him occupying the premises for a period | 


of more than 20 years, claiming title 
! founded upon a written instrument. The 
‘only question for decision, therefore, is 


| whether the plaintiff’s possession of the | 


| premises was of a character sufficient to 
| meet the requirements of Revised Code, 
| section 2285, reading so far as here ma- 
terial, as follows: 
“Section 2285, 
Real Estate. For the purpose of con- 
| person claiming a title founded upon a 
written instrument, or a judgment or a 
decree, land shall be deemed to have been 
| possessed and occupied in the following 
| cases: 
1. Where it has been usually cultivated 
| or improved; 
2. Where it has been protected by a 
| substantial inclosure; 
8. Where, although not inclosed, it 
| has been used for the supply of fuel or 
of fencing timber for the purposes of 
busbandry, or the ordinary use of the 
| occupant;” 
: It is a matter of hornbook simplicity 
| that title by prescription, as conceived in 
the common law, arose from a possession 
| which was so visible and continuous and 
notorious that the true owner was pre- 
{sumed to have had knowledge thereof 
and by his silence to have acquiesced in 
|the occupant’s claim to ownership. 
| Numerous are the decisions which deal 
with the characteristics of a given man- 
}ner of occupancy of land from the view- 
|point of the notoriety and visible evi- 
dence of that possession. But according 
to the third subdivision of section 2285, 
supra, the plaintiff’s possession was suffi- 





;the occupant. These phrases seem to 


may, in some cases, be somewhat differ- 
jent than the limited question as to 
| ble and notorious, 

| In this case it is to be inferred that 
| the particular quarter section of land was 
open, raw, uncultivated and unimproved. 


It is not contended that the deed above | 
|mentioned actually conveyed to plaintiff | 
| the title to cr any interest in the prem- | 


he provisions of Rev. Code 1919, section | 
2: As for the plaintiff’s good faith, | 
|the absence of which was affirmatively | 
|found by the trial court, an important | 
provisions of section 2291, supra, on the | 
Title by Prescription. | 
| Occupancy for the period prescribed by | 
title 2 of this code, or any law of this | 


| title thereto denominated a title by pre- | 


General Limitation as | 


covery of the possession thereof, shall be | 


fore the commencement of such action.” | 


Adverse Tossession of | 


| stituting an adverse possession, by any | 


sY 
Signs— 


and if he fails to stop in obedience to 


IV U.S. Daily, 2625, Dec. 6, 1929. 


The cutting of prairie hay and the 





etc. 


South Dakota—Evidence—Judicial 
bandry— 


—IV U. S. Daily, 2625, Dec. 6, 1929. 


although not inclosed, had been used 


| 
| 


‘Defense of Invalidity 
Of Patent Estopped 


Plea Is Declared to Be 
Barred to Inventor in In- 
fringement Suit 





[Continued from Page 6.] 


/was the intention of counsel for the 
| plaintiff, if he had been permitted to drop 
| Litty out of the case, to stand solely 
jupon the doctrine of estoppel and not to 
|go further into the question of validity 
| than the offer of the letters patent. Had 
we known this at the time the motion 
would have been allowed. It is now al- 
lowed on the terms that Litty recover 


| made. 

This brings us to the question of es- 
toppel. The facts bearing upon this 
| question are found to be as follows: 

The Everedy Company was an incor- 
porated body engaged in the business of 
dealing in baker’s supplies, including 
appliances of the general kind with which 
| we are here concerned. The plaintiff is 
|a@ manufacturing company. It at first 
made these baker’s appliances for the 
Everedy Company. Litty was a princi- 
| pal stockholder in the latter company, 
owning one-half of its capital stock. 
Lundin was in the employ of the plain- 
tiff but had no relations of employment 
or otherwise with the Everedy Company. 
The two companies later made a change 
in their mode of doing business. After 
| that the plaintiff no longer made the ap- 
pliances for the Everedy Company but 
| for itself and the Everedy Company sold 
|them as selling agent for the plaintiff. 
|To facilitate the new method of trans- 
j|acting the business, the Everedy Com- 
| pany established its office in that of the 
| plaintiff. Litty was the active manager 
of the Everedy Company, and thus all of 
the defendants came to know the busi- 
jness of the plaintiff and its customers, 


| present and expectant. 
| 





| plaintiff claimed to have made an in- 
‘vention, for which they applied for the 


| patent in suit, which invention they as- | 


| signed to the plaintiff. Thereafter the 
| plaintiff made and the Everedy Com- 
; pany sold the patented appliance. Sub- 
sequently another change was 


| between the two companies and later of 


|the relations of Lundin with the plain- | 


| tiff. The Everedy Company thereafter 
|made and sold on its own account, and 
| Lundin left the employ of the plaintiff 
j}and associated himself with the Everedy 
|Company, becoming the owner of one- 
From this time on 
|pany. The company 


was practically 


Its 


brother, | ciency of the adverse possession, which | board of directors was more or less a 


|formality. Litty ran the sales end of 


| its business and Lundin the manufactur- | 
brother ; Whether the possession was strictly visi- | ing end. They conferred with and con- | 


sulted each other but with no one else as 
; they of course felt themselves to be the 
|only persons interested. 
tion became an illustration of the not un- 


Some time prior to Mar. 17, 1899, it; But direct testimony appears without |Common organization of a partnership 


came within the plaintiff’s belief that 
proof would have to be made. under ap- 
plicable acts of Congress for the purpose 
of patent and that if this were not done 
within 13 years from the date of entry, 
the entry would be canceled. The plain- 


| tiff then caused proof to be submitted on 


the entry and patent was issued upon the 
last named date. The patent was issued 
to “the heirs of George Shepard.” 


| Thereafter one O’Ban for a time, and, 
| later, his son made use of the land for 
| the parpose of cutting hay and plaintiff 


claims that they used the premises as his 
tenants. From 1899 until the commence- 
ment of this action, about 1920, taxes as- 
sessed against the land were paid an- 
nually by and in the name of the plaintiff 
Howe, except that, for the years. 1902 


| and 1903. taxes were paid in the name of 


O’Ban. According to plaintiff his ar- 
rangement with O’Ban was that the 
latter should pay the amount of the an- 
nual tax as rent. It is to be added that 


| the plaintiff, also, left Loyalton in 1890 


going to Minnesota and thence to North 
Dakota. He claims to have occupied this 
land through the tenancy of O’Ban con- 
tinuously from 1890 to about 1917, 


Reliance Placed on 
Quit Claim Deed 


substantial contradiction that the plain- 
| tiff, through his tenants, used the prem- 
| ises continuously for the purpose of cut- 
|ting hay and grazing of livestock for 
‘the requisite statutory period. One of 
|the plaintiff’s tenants testified to this 
| direct and specific effect, while the plain- 
tiff, although less definite as to the con- 
tinuity of the use of the premises, stated 
| that it was a short grass country and 
that the tenants cut hay some years and 
grazed cattle some years. 


| Statutory Requirements for 


Adverse Possession Met 

Judicial note must be taken of the fact 
that one of the branches of husbandry 
in this State—and, certainly,in that part 
of the State in which this tract is lo- 
cated—is the raising of livestock; and 
that the cutting of prairie hay, and the 
grazing of live stock on land, represents 
the use of the land for a purpose of hus- 
bandry. With respect to “the removal of 
the crops of hay” it has been settled by 
this court (Taylor v. Edgerton, 42 S. D. 


land for that purpose is sufficient to con- 
stitute adverse possession under Rev. 
Code section 2287 which statute is not as 
broad as section 2285, supra, and pro- 


106, 109, 173 N, W. 444) that the use of | 


vides that adverse possession may be | 


| business incorporated. The two corpora- 


tions thus came to be rivals and competi- | 


tors instead of associates in business. 
The plaintiff charges what to all intents 
and purposes is a conspiracy on the part 
}of the defendants to rob the plaintiff of 
all benefit and advantage before enjoyed 
| by it from its ownership of the patented 
|appliance. The infringement was in the 
| view of the plaintiff aggravated by the 
| situation to which the plaintiff was re- 
duced. A rival was not merely making 
| and selling the appliance of which plain- 
| tiff claims a monopoly but was selling it 
| te customers who had been the custo- 


| 2 
1 ‘ 


|may be permitted to roam or range at 


| will, and without considering the use of | 
| land for the mere purpose of grazing, | 
| we are impelled to hold that under this | 


record the cutting of hay and grazing of 


through his successive tenants was the 
use of the tract “for the purposes of 
husbandry or the ordinary use of the oc- 
cupant,” as those phrases are used in 
section 2285, supra. 

The finding and 
jlearned trial court to the contrary are 
opposed by undisputed evidence. The 
| judgment and order appealed from are 
reversed. 


Minnesota—Highways—Regulation and Use—Right of Way 


of the right of way rule.—Bell et al. 


Minnesota—Highways—Regulation and Use—Right of Way Rule— 

The right of way rule is not unyielding, and a driver who has the right 
of way is not justified in taking close chances.—Bell et al. v. Pickett et al. | 
(Minn. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2625, Dec. 6, 1929. 


South Dakota—Adverse Possession—Nature and Requisites—Actual Posses- 
sion—Cutting of Prairie Hay and Grazing of Cattle on Unimproved Land— 


improved and unenclosed land, through successive tenants, constitutes use of 
the tract “for the purposes of husbandry or the ordinary use of the occu- 
pant” within the meaning of those phrases in a State statute (section 2285 
Revised Code) providing that for the purpose of adverse possession by a 
person claiming a title founded upon a written instrument land shall be 
deemed to have been possessed and occupied by such use.—Howe v. Shepard, 
(S. Dak. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2625, Dec. 6, 1929. 


NoticeConduct of Occupations—Hus- 


Judicial notice must be taken of the fact that one of the branches of hus- 
bandry in South Dakota is the raising of livestock; and that the cutting 
of prairie hay and the grazing of livestock on land represents the use of the 
land for a purpose of husbandry.—Howe v. Shepard, etc. 


South Dakota—Adverse Possession—Nature and Requisites—Visible and No- 
torious Possession—Statutory Provisions— 
A State statute (section 2285, Revised Code), providing that where land, 


ordinary use of the occupant, such use will constitute adverse possession, 
introduces a statutory test of the sufficiency of adverse possession which 
may be somewhat different than the limited question as to whether the 
possession was strictly visible and notorious.—Howe v. Shepard, etc. 
Dak. Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2625, Dec. 6, 1929. 


‘his costs up to the time of the motion ; 


| Lundin and another employe of the | 


made. | 
| There was a severance of the relations | 


The corpora- | 


live stock on this tract by the plaintiff | 


Land Uses 


Index and Digest 
State Court Decisions 
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Rule—Stop 


Where the driver of an automobile stops in obedience to a stop sign 
before entering a through highway, it is thereupon his duty to exercise due 
care in reference to the traffic on the through street before entering thereon; 


the stop sign, he can claim no benefit 


from the statutory right of way rule; and if he does stop and thereafter 
exercises due care in entering the through highway, he then has the benefit 


‘(Ray 
INDEX 


Rights 
| Due 


| 
} 
| 
| 


Decision Awarding 


If an automobile driver fails to stop 
in obedience to a stop sign, before en- | 
tering a through highway, he can claim | 


no benefit from the statutory, right of | 





v. Pickett et al. (Minn. Sup. Ct.)— 


grazing of livestock on a tract of un- 


(S. Dak. Sup. Ct.) 


for the purpose of husbandry or the 


(S. 


mers of the plaintiff. This has evoked a 
very vigorous denial. Infringement is 
itself denied. The customers in whom 
| the plaintiff claims a proprietary owner- 
| ship are said by the Everedy Company to 
|have been its own customers, and the 
business done its business. Finally it is 
| asserted that for several reasons the 
| patent is of no validity. The plaintiff, 
|as before stated, meets the defense of 


| Savatietty by the averment that Lundin 


as an assignor of the invention and the} 
| Everedy Company as a privy are es- | 
If sus- | 
| tained in this all questions are reduced | 
in | 


| topped from denying validity. 


jto that of infringement. There is 
every sale an implied warranty of title. 


| It would be most inequitable for a vendor | 


|to make a claim to the property sold by 


a denial of the property right of the | 


| vendee. The property right here is the 


| way rule, the Supreme Court of Minne- | 


| tering the through highway, he then has 


sota has held. However, if he does stop, 


and thereafter exercises due care in en- | 


the benefit of the right of way rule, it 


| was held. | 


These rulings of the court were made | 


|in upholding the charges of the trial 


judge to the jury in an action for dam- | 
ages on account of injuries arising out; 
of an automobile collision. 

The right of way rule is not unyield-| 
ing, it was stated in approving the 
court’s charge, and a driver who has the) 
right of way is not justified in taking | 
close chances. 


CHARLOTTE BELL ET AL. 


Vv. 
V. G, PICKETT ET AL. 


Minnesota Supreme Court. 
Nos. 27554 and 27555. 
Appeal from Waseca County. 
Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 29, 1929 

| OLSEN, C.—Action by Charlotte Bell to} 
|recover damages for personal injuries 
received by her in an automobile collision, 
and action by Roy Bell, her husband, to| 
recover for medical and hospital expenses 
incurred by him in the treatment of his | 
wife for such injuries and for loss of | 
| her services. The two cases were tried | 
together. Defendants were the drivers 
of the two colliding cars. Plaintiffs were 
passengers in the car driven by defen- 
dant Pickett. Verdicts were returned | 
in favor of plaintiff and against both 
|} defendants in each case. Defendant} 
Pickett appeals in each case from an 
| order denying his motion for a new trial. 
The collision happened on Feb. 22, 1927. 
The assignments of error relate to the 
court’s charge and failure to charge only. 
| It is conceded that the evidence presented 
questions of fact for the jury in each 
case and that there is sufficient evidence | 
to sustain the verdicts. 


Defendant Testifies 
To Taking Chance 
The collision happened at the intersec- | 
| tion of Lyndale Avenue and Forty-second | 
| Street, in Minneapolis. Lyndale Avenue} 
is a desighated through street or high- | 





|right to a monopoly. Clearly Lundin is 
'estopped to deny validity but just as 
‘clearly is free to deny infringement. 


The first question thus becomes 
whether the Everedy Company is like- 
wise estopped because of its privity with 
| Lundin. Any one who is otherwise re- 
jsponsible cannot escape responsibility 
| through the miserable expedient of set- 
|ting up a puppet in whose name and 
| under guise of whom the forbidden thing 
is done. He is responsible for what he 
‘does under whatever name or guisé he 
; does what he does. There is, however, 
}another principle which has operation 
{in cases in which corporations are con- 
}cerned. In the case of a corporation in- 
|fringer, neither its employes nor even 
| its officers nor managers are visited with 
| personal responsibility. This is true al- 
| though such employe may have had full 
| knowledge and as such employe full con- 
;ecurrence in the infringing act. This 
measure of concurrence and participa- 
\tion in the infringement does not render 
them liable. The supporting reasons for 
{this ruling need no statement. Dangler 
|v. Imperial, 11 (2d) Fed. Rep., 945. 


| To be continued in the issue of 
| Dec. 7. 


way, with stop signs on each side thereof 
| at intersections with other streets. De- 
|fendant Ballard was driving north on 
| Lyndale Avenue. Defendant Pickett) 
was driving west on Forty-second Street. 
| The collision happened shortly after 12} 
| o’clock at night. The pavement was icy | 
| and slippery, more so on the cross streets 
'than on Lyndale. The headlights on| 
| both cars were on and in proper condi-! 
| tion. Defendant Pickett testified that as | 
|he came to Lyndale Avenue, knowing 
| that it was a through highway with stop | 
| signs, he momentarily stopped his car, | 
| shifted into low, and then proceeded | 
| slowly into the intersection; that he had | 
|seen the lights of the other car ap- | 
| proaching from the south for some time; | 
that when he was not over two feet onto 
; the traveled portion of Lyndale he no- 
| ticed that Ballard was close and going 
| fast; that he judged he had time to get | 
| across, speeded up his car and proceeded | 
| straight across the intersection; that, | 
| because of the icy pavement, he did not | 
| dare apply his brakes, attempt to stop, | 
bed turn; that he took a long chance and | 
| stepped on the gas; that he was forced 
| to take a long chance; that he misjudged | 
either the distance from, or the speed of, | 





Notices of Patent Suits 


(Statement of Patent 


1086175, F. Hofmann, Pocket fire or light- 
|ing appliance with pyrophoric metal, D. C.,, 
|S. D. N. Y., Doe. E 45/22, M. E. Bernhardt | 
|Co., Inc., v. U. R, Furstenberg et al. Con- | 
{sent decree for plaintiff (notice Oct. 30, 
1929), | 

1125476, G. Claude, System of illuminating | 
by luminescent tubes, filed Oct. 30, 1929, 
D. C., S. D. N. Y¥., Doe. E 50/395, C. Neon | 
Lights, Ine., v. Crontona Food Shop, Ince. | 
| Doe, E 50/396, C. Neon Lights, Inc., v. Shoe | 
Rebuilders of America, Inc. Doe. E 50/397, | 
C. Neon Lights, Inc., v. N. Basescu (Bas- 
sons Picture Framing Co.). 

1144953, A. F. Ward, Method of making 
pan biscuits, filed Oct. 30, 1929, D. C., S. D. 
Calif. 
ies Service Corp. 
Bakeries, Inc., et al. 

1182290, G. S. Meikle, Rectifier and method | 
of operating same, 1266517, Same, Rectifier, | 
1393520, E. Frederich, Enclosed Are device | 
and the method of starting same, D. C.,| 
N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 2210, General Elec- | 
tric Co. v. Electrical Parts Co., Inc., et al. ! 
| Claims 38, 4, 5, 7 and 8 of 1182290; claims | 
1, 6, 8 and 9 of 1393520 and all claims of | 
1266517 held valid and infringed Oct. 26, | 
1929. 

1242872, 


| 
| 


v. Langendorf United 





1357521, C. Saunders, Self serv- | 
ing store, 1297405, Same, Price tagginc | 
means, filed Oct. 29, 1929, D. C., N. D. Okla. | 
/(Tulsa), Doc. E 509, Piggly Wiggly Corp. | 
v. M. A. Gash. | 
1266210, H. E. Campbell, Support for) 
steam radiators, 1620632, J. F. Broderick, | 
| Support for radiators, 1725730, J, H. Byrnes, 
Metal window, filed Oct. 28, 1929, D. C.,| 
N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 3159, Campbell | 
Metal Window Corp. v. Truscon Steel Co, 
1266517. (See 1182290.) | 
1297405. (See 1242872.) 
1307733, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating appa- 
ratus, 1307734, Same, Lubricating means, D. ! 


iC., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doe. P-27-H 


Alemite Mfg. Corp. v. Hockaday, Harlow & | 
Phillips, Inc. Decree of infringement Sept. | 
11, 1929. 

1307734. (See 1307733.) 

1308583, A. C. Dennis, Method of tunnel- 
ing, filed Aug. 7, 1928, D. C., E. D, Wash. 
(Spokane), Doc. E 4341, A. C. Dennis et al. | 
v. Great Northern Ry. Co. et al. 

1314057, H. W. Graham, Brick mold, 1509- 
079, J. P. Martin, Brick machine mold, filed 
Oct. 28, 1929, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E! 





| GBodsell et al. 


conclusions of the 


50/389, Lancaster Iron Works, Inc., v. K. | 


1318886, LaMar & Hopkins, Renewable 
electric fuse, filed Nov. 1, 1929, D. C., S. D. 
N. Yor Doe. F 50/402, Great Western Fuse 
Co., Inc., v. Jefferson Electric Co. 

1357521. (See 1242872.) 





sec. 4921. R. S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 


= | for oil well rigs, D. C., S. 
(Los Angeles), Doc. Q-57-J, Baker- | Angeles), Doc. E C-34-M, M. P. Burke et al. 
|v. 


Office of notices under 


Strohmenger & Cowan, Inc., v. W. Cowan 
et al. (London Cravat £o.). 

1509079. (See 1814057.) 

1520299, L. A. Marshall, Joy road, D. C., S. 
D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. P-79-J, L. A. 
Marshall v. H. Rocks Sr. et al. Dismissed | 
Sept. 17, 1929. Doc. P-82-J, L. A. Marshall | 
v. E. li. Lance. Decree as above. 

1526601, W. Hurlburt, Packing ring com- | 
pressor sleeve, filed Nov. 4, 1929, D. C.| 
Mass., Doc. E 3174, W. Hurlburt v. W. E. 
Greene. 

1528178. (See 1360256.) 

1567659, 1567065. (See 1659158.) 

1579753, M. P. Burke, Driving mechanism 
D. Calif. (Los 
Midway Iron Works, Inc. Dismissed 
without prejudice Oct. 30, 1929, 

1590982, E. B. Morris, Farrowing house, 
D. C. Iowa, S. Div., Doc. E 4173, M. L.| 
Morris et al. v. T. Godwin. Dismissed with- 
out prejudice Oct. 26, 1929. 

1618767, R. R. Machlett, Manufacture of 
luminous electrical discharge tubes, appeal 
filed Oct. 31, 1929, C. C. A., 2d Cir., Doe. 
10674, Rainbow Lights, Inc., v. Claude Neon 
Lights, Inc. 

1620632. (See 1266210.) 

1655386, R. Craig, Apparatus for measur- 
ing space dimensions of objects, D. C., 8, D. | 
N. Y., Doc. E 50/352, R. Craig v. G. Scherr 
Co., Inc. Consent decree for plaintiff Oct. 
28, 1929. 

1659158, Oglesby & Ehrenfeld, Apparatus 
for dispersing irritants, 1567065, R. B. Law- | 
rence, Article carrying container, 1567659, 
Same, Hand weapon, Re. 16495, D. B. Brad- 
ner, Production of lachrymating gases, Re. 
16841, Same, Method and apparatus for dis- 
persing toxic and other irritant substances, 
Re. 17365, Bradner & Oglesby, Process and 
apparatus for dispersing irritants, filed July 
6, 1929, D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. 3037, | 
Federal Laboratories, Inc., v. The Lake Erie 
Chemical Co, et al. 

1694702, B. B. Deitel, Vanity case, appeal 
filed Oct. 29, 1929, C. C. A., 2d Cir., Doe. 
10670, B. B. Deitel v. A. E. Cohen. 

1699907, G. W. Newman, Record binder, D. 
c., 8. D. N. Y., Doe. E 50/304, Wilson-Jones 
Co. v. Endlok Parts Co., Inc. Consent decree 
for plaintiff (notice Nov. 1, 1929). 

1701555, R. H. Binns, Flexible closure, 
filed Oct. 29, 1929, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. | 
E 50/391, E. H. Binns v. North & Judd 
Mfg. Co, 

1725730. (See 1266210.) 

Re. 17131, O. S. Caesar, Heating appa- 
ratus for automotive vehicles, filed Oct. 24, 
1929, D, C, Minn., 4th Div., Doc. E 1445, 
Tropic-Aire, Ine., v, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Re. 17365. (See 1659158.) 





jers in taking close chances. 


; Minn. 
, O’Rourke, 209 N. W. 798 (N. D.); 3 Dun- 





of Oregon and that according to the law 
of that State, the procurance of a license 
is mandatory. Valid marriage cere- 
monies can only be performed in Ore-| 
on, it is stated, on the basis of Oregon | 


It is also the claim of plaintiff that 
when George Shepard was living at 
Loyalton 
learned from him that he had one son by 


i ;the name of Charles Shepard who was | 


icenses. | : ries | 
“We would suggest.” it is stated in| under guardianship in Vermont. Ac- 


conclusion,” that the marriage be reper- | cordingly, after proof had been sub- 
formed by a duly authorized person in mitted for the issuance of patent, the 
the State of Washington.” ‘ plaintiff communicated with the guar- 


(1885 to 1892) the plaintiff | 


P. CAMPBELL and 





sufficient where the land has been “pro-| SHERWOOD, 
tected by a substantial inclosure” or | 
where it has been “usually cultivated ' 
or improved.” 

Without intention at this time to deal | 


J., 


in the result. 
Burcu, J., dissents: 





| may be a part of an open range on which ; and unenclosed land constitutes posses- 
the live stock of different persons (in- ‘sion or occupancy of such land by which 
cluding the claimant of possessory title) prescriptive rights may be attained. 


1360256, 1528178, E. Anderson, Can opener, | 


. mo4an Ep ‘ 
D. C., 8. D. N. Y.. Doc. E 44/359, Star Can Des. 72487, E. Meyer, Woven fabric, filed 





Brown, JJ., concur; Pouuey, J., concurs | 


‘ \ I cannot assent to the doctrines that | 
with adverse possession of land which | the mere grazing of raw, uncultivated | 


20 7 > . © 1/16 
Opener Co. v. The Turner & Seymour Mfg. Ener tae Os mae Ma hy Dee, a StS 


wt %: ee onsent decree for plaintiff | au/3t,: Be Meyer et al. v. Puritan Garment 
1393520. (See 1182290.) | straw braid fabric for hats, Des. 77478, Same, | 
1447090, J. E. Langsdorf, Necktie, filed | Braid, appeal filed Oct. 28, 1929, C. C. A., 
Oct. 31, 1929, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doe. E | 2d Cir., Doc. 10668, J. Elishewitz & Sons Co., 
50/398, Frane-Strohmenger & Cowan, Ine., v. | Inc., v. Bronston Bros. & Co., Ine, 
S. Bonan et al. Same, filed Nov. 1, 1929, Des, 77477, A. C. Elishewitz, 
D. C. S&S. D. N. ¥. Doc. E 60/400, Franc-| Des. 77478. (See Des, 77477.) 


| 
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Care Regardless of Right of Way 
Is Duty Imposed on Automobile Drivers 


Recovery Against Operators of Two . 
Colliding Machines Is Sustained 


State of Minnesota: St. Paul. 


the other car. The occupants of the Bal- 
lard car saw the lights of Pickett’s car 
for several hundred feet before they 
reached the intersection. The Ballard 
car was traveling at greater speed than 
the Pickett car. Ballard swung his car 
to the left in an attempt to avoid the 
collision, but the cars sideswiped and 
collided at a point, as we understand it, 
within the intersection just west of the 
center line of Lyndale Avenue. That 
Pickett stopped before he reached the 
intersection is denied, 

1. The court submitted to the jury the 
question of common law negligence, the 
failure to exercise ordinary care under 


; the circumstances as found to exist at 


the time. It further submitted the ques- 
tion whether either driver exceeded a 
reasonable and proper speed. It gave to 
the jury the statutory rule, section 23, 
Ch. 416, laws 1925, that, when two ve- 
hicles approach or enter an intersection 
at approximately the same time, the 
driver of the vehicle on the left shall 
yield the right of way to the vehicle on 
the right. The court further charged 
that, if the jury found from the evi- 
dence that the two cars approached or 
entered the intersection at approximately 
the same time, then it was the duty of 
defendant Ballard to yield the right of 
way, his vehicle coming from the left 
of the Pickett car. To this statement 
of the right of way rule, the court added: 

“However, the rule of law as given 
is not unyielding and inflexible, because 
drivers of automobiles are not justified 


| in taking close changes. And so in this 


case, under the evidence, you have the 
right to take this rule of law into con- 
sideration and apply it to the evidence; 
but under all of the circumstances de- 
termine the questions of negligence as 
they appear from the facts in the case 
and determine whether or not under all 
of the circumstances it was the duty of 
the defendant Ballard to so yield the 
right of way to the defendant Pickett.” 


Charges Show Need of 
Exercise of Care 


In the same connection the court gave 
plaintiff’s requests number two and three 
as follows: 

2. “The law of the road is not unyield- 
ing. It does not invariably give the 
vehicle to the right of the intersection 
the preference. Regard must be had to 
surrounding circumstances, and, in con- 
nection with State-and municipal traffic 
regulations, the drivers of vehicles upon 
the public streets always must be mind- 
ful of the abiding rule requiring the ex- 
ercise of due care to avoid collision.” 

3. “The statute does not warrant driv- 
If the 
driver of an automobile approaching a 
street intersection sees a vehicle ap- 
proaching at a fast rate of speed so that 
there is reasonable danger of a collision, 
if both proceed, then it is his duty to 
exercise due care so as to avoid a col- 


| lision.” 


The court further gave to the jury the 
statutory rule, found in the, same sec~ 
tion 23, chapter 416, laws 1925, that all 
drivers of vehicles approaching a 
through highway, having stop signs on 
the sides thereof, must come to a stop 
before entering such highway. 

Whether defendant Pickett came to a 
stop before entering Lyndale Avenue 


| was in dispute and was for the jury to 


determine. This stop rule is part of the 
same section as the right of way rule 
and is to be construed therewith. It is 
clear that one of the purposes of the 
stop rule is to aid and protect traffic on 
the through street, and that a driver who 
has stopped in obedience to the stop sign 
must thereupon exercise due care with. 
reference to traffic on the through street 
before entering thereon. If a driver, 
knowing the through street and that 


| signs are there, enters such street with: 
| out stopping, he can claim no benefit 


from the right-of-way rule. If he does 


| stop and thereafter exercises due care in 


entering the through street, he then has 
the benefit of the right-of-way rule. 
Under the evidence here presented, the 


| trial court correctly charged that the 
| jury was to determine the questions of 


negligence under all the circumstances 
shown from the facts in the case and 


| determine whether or not under all the 


circumstances it was the duty of the de- 


| fendant Ballard to yield the right of way. 


2. That the right-of-way rule is not 


| unyielding, and that drivers having the 


right of way are not justified in taking 
close chances, has been held in numerous 
cases. Syck v. Duluth Street Ry. Co., 
146 Minn. 118, 177 N. W. 944; Rosenau 
v. Peterson, 147 Minn. 95, 179 N. W. 6473 


| Robertson v. Spitler, 153 Minn. 395; 190 


N. W. 992; Bradley v. Minneapolis Street 
Ry. Co., 161 Minn. 322, 201 N. W. 606; 
Sorenson v. Sanderson, 176 Minn. 299, 
223 N. W. 145; Tegels v. Tegels, —— 
, 225 N. W. 85; Pederson v. 


nell’s Digest, 2d Ed., section 4164 e, and 


| cases there cited. 


Errors Assigned Are 
Not Well Founded 


3. Other portions of the charge are 
assigned as errors. It is contended that 


| the court failed to give to the jury the 


rule that before plaintiffs could recover 
they must find that defendants’ negli- 
gence was a proximate cause of the col- 
lision and injuries. Upon the court’s at- 
tention being called to the fact that this 
rule was not clearly stated in the charge, 
the correct rule was promptly given to 
the jury. In its general charge the court 
stated that each driver had the right to 
assume that the other would comply with 
the law with reference to the operation 
of his car and abide by all rules and regu- 
lations in force in regard to the use of 
the street. It was not error to refuse a 
request to charge that* Pickett had the 
right to assume that the other driver 
would yield the right of way. Error is 
assigned upon the giving of plaintiff’s 
third request, already quoted. The words 
“so as to avoid a collision” may be tech- 
nically open to criticism, but, taken in 
connection with the entire charge, are 
not misleading. There was no question 
of contributory negligence involved. The- 
decisive issues as to Defendant Pickett 
were whether he was negligent. and 
whether his negligence alone, or in com- 
bination with negligence of Ballard, 
caused the collision. The charge, as a 


| whole, clearly and fairly submitted these 
; issues to the jury. All errors assigned 


have been considered and found not weil 
taken. 
The orders appealed from are affirmed, 
STONE, J. took no part. 





—— 
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Jorld Study Made 
Of Laws Governing 


Bills and Resolutions 


Introduced 


in Congress 


+ 


National Defense 


Slight Gain Is Shown 
In Number of Private 


Niners till iene enSmentcan . ° e 
Women’s Employment i itle 5 — Executive Depart- | Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, Academies in Nation 


Tnterriational Labor Organi- 

zation Finds 32 Countries 

Enforce Eight-hour Day 
Regulation in Industry 


The Women’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, under the direction of 
Miss Mary Anderson, has made a com- 
parative study of the legislation relating 
to the employment of Women in 55 mem- 
ber States of the Internationa! Labor 
Organization, and finds that 32 countries 
of the world have the 8-hour day for 
women in industry, according to a state- 
ment made public by the Bureau, Dec. 5. 


A convention agreed upon by the 
Washington conference of 1919 provides 
for an 8-hour day and 48-hour week 
for all persons employed in industry of 
certain classes, such as work in mines, 
factories, construction, engineering, and 
land transport, and has been ratified un- 
conditionally by 9 countries, and condi- 
tionally by 5 countries. Cuba has ap- 
proved it in national parliament, and in 
7 other countries approval has been ex- 
pressed in recommendations laying it be- 
fore governing bodies for ratification. 

The Women’s Bureau advocates a day 
of not more than 8 hours for all women 
workers, but thus far in the United 
State only 10 States have legislated in 
this direction. That part of the state- 
ment relating to international labor laws 
follows in full text: 

While there is no international con- 
vention to regulate the length of the 
working day of women, as distinct from 
other workers, one of the conventions 
passed by the Washington conference of 
1919 limits the hours of work in industry 
for all people to 8 daily and 48 
weekly, and applies to work in mines, 
factories, construction, engineering, and 
land transport. This convention_is pro- 
bably the most important of all fhe con- 
ventions and recommendations adopted 
by the International Labor Conference, 
and has been ratified unconditionally by 9 
countries: Belgium, Bulgaria, Chile, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, India, Luxem- 
burg, Portugal, and Rumania, of which 
two, Belgium and Czechoslovakia, are of 
major industrial importance. 

Ratified by Five Nations 

It has been ratified with conditional 
or delayed application by 5 countries: 
Austria, France, Italy, Latvia, and Spain; 
it has been approved by the national 
parliament of 1 country, Cuba, and has 
been recommended to parliament for ap- 
proval in 7 countries; Argentina, Brazil, 
Estonia, Germany, The Netherlands, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay. In all, then, 22 
countries either have ratified the hours 
convention or taken some definite step in 
that direction. 

In addition to action taken in favor 
of the convention, 18 of these countries 
have either 8-hour day or 48-hour week 
national legislation. The remaining four 
have, as yet, no laws of general applica- 
tion to regulate hours. National hour 
laws providing for an 8-hour day or 48- 
hour week have been enacted in 14 ad- 
ditional countries in which no action on 
the hours convention has as yet been 
taken. With five exceptions these pro- 
visions relating to hours cover all work- 
ers. 

The Women’s Bureau advocates a day 
of not more than 8 hours for all women 
workers, but only 10 States, the District 
of Columbia and Porto Rico, up to the 
present time, place such a legal limita- 
tion on women’s work schedules; the 
number of occupations or industries cov- 
ered by the law varying in the different 
States. 


Nine Is Maximum 

Quite common among the national laws 
is a provision allowing daily hours to be 
increased to provide a shorter working 
day once a week. The convention and 
most national laws provide that, in this 
case, the daily hours must not exceed 
9. In the United States, two States— 
Massachusetts and Oregon—although 
permitting women to work 9 hours a 
day, restrict the weekly schedule to 48 
hours. 

The hours which the 
laws permit commercial 


international! 
employes to 


work usually are longer than those al- | 


ments and Government offi- | 


H. R. 6336. Mr. McKeown, Okla. | 
authorize the appointment of special United 
States Commissioners; Judiciary. 


Title 7—Agriculture 


H. R. 6310. Mr. Edwards, Ga. To estab- 
fish, maintain and operate a reforesting 
station in the first congressional district 
of Georgia; Agriculture. 

H. R. 6311, Mr. Edwards, Ga. To estab- 
lish an experimental station and national 


park at the “Old Stockade” near Millen, Ga.; | 


Agriculture. 


Title 10—Army 


H. R. Res. 141. Mrs. McCormick, Ill. For 
appointment of Col. Fred Bennett, of Nii- 


nois, as member of the board of managers | 


of the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 6348. Mr. Green, Fla. To donate 
bronze trophy guns to Varina Davis Chap- 
ter, United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
MacClenny, Fla.; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 6851. Mr. Williams, Tex. To in- 
clude fathers within the provisions of the 
act to enable mothers and widows of de- 
ceased soldiers, sailors and marines of the 
American forces now interred in the ceme- 
teries of Europe to make a pilgrimage to 
those cemeteries; Military Affairs. 


Title 13—Census 


To | 


and Veterans’ Relief 


H. R. 6296. Mr. Almon, Ala. To amend 
the World War veterans’ act, 1924, to pro- 
| vide that permanently disabled ex-service 
| men be paid compensation of $100 per 
| month during the period of their disability; 
| World War Veterans. 
| R. 6298. Mr. Cartwright, Okla. To 
| grant a pension to the regularly commis- 
| sioned United States deputy marshals of 

the United States District Court for the 
| Western District of Arkansas and their 
| widows and dependent children; Judiciary. 

H. R. 6319. Mr. Johnson, Okla. To amend 
title III of the World War adjusted com- 
| pensation act to make section 302 (b) pro- 
|vide that applications must be made by 
| Jan. 1, 1932; Ways and Means, 
| H.R. 6822. Mr. Johnson, Okla. To amend 
the World War adjusted compensation act 


which claims shall be awarded; Ways and 
| Means. 
| H. R. 6823. Mr. Johnson, Okla. To pro- 
| vide for the payment of compensation to 
disabled World War veterans in certain 
cases; World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
H. R. 6341. Mr. Sanders, Tex. Toeamend 
| the “Act to pension the survivors of cer- 
tain Indian wars from Jan. 1, 1859, to Jan- 
| uary, 1891,” approved Mar, 4, 1917; Pensions. 


| Title 39—The Postal Service 


S. 2383. 


H. R. Res. 81. Mr. Black, N.Y. Proposing entitled “An act to amend the act entitled 


a survey and amelioration of the economic 
conditions of exconviects; Rules. 


Title 16—Conservation 


H. R. 6320., Mr. Johnson, Okla. To pro- 
vide for the enlargement of the Wichita 
National Forest and Game Preserve in Okla- | 
homa; Agriculture. 

H. R. 6321. Mr. Johnson, Okla. To pro- | 
vide for the improvement and extension 
of the game breeding and refuge areas in 
the Wichita National Forest and Game Pre- 
serve in Oklahoma; Agriculture. 


Title 23—Highways 

H. R. 6337. Mr. Nelson, Me. To grant 
consent to George H. Glover to construct 
a private highway across Flanders Bay, 
Hancock County, Me., from the mainland 
at Sorrento to Soward Island; 
and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2383. Mr. Cutting. 
act entitled 
entitled ‘An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the con- 
struction of rural post roads,’ 
July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented,” 
approved May 26, 1928; Post Offices andj} 
Post Roads. 


| Title 24——Hospitals, Asylums, 


> 
| and Cemeteries 
| H. R. 6340. Mr. Reece, Tenn. To au- 
|thorize an appropriation for construction | 
at the Mountain Branch, Johnson City, 
|Tenn., of the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 6338. Mr. Nelson, Me. To authorize 
the erection of a sanitary fireproof hospital | 
at the National Home for Disabled Volun- | 
teer Soldiers at Togus, Me.; Military Affairs. 


Title 25—Indians 


H. R. 6824. Mr. Johnson, Wash. To | 
permit the Cowlitz tribe of Indians to file 
suit in the Court of Claims; Indian Affairs. | 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 
Judiciary 

H. R. 6297. Mr. Bacon, N. Y. To permit | 
members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps, the 
Naval Reserve and the Marine Corps Re-| 
serve to act as agents or attorneys in the 
prosecution of claims against the United 
States, when otherwise qualified; Judiciary. 

H. R. 6301. Mr. Dyer, Mo. To authorize 
the appointment of commissioners by the 
Court of Claims and to prescribe their 
powers and compensation; Judiciary. 
| H. R. 6318. Mr. Hudson, Mich. To es-| 
| tablish a border patrol] for the more efficient 
enforcement of the laws of the United 
States; Judiciary. 

H. R. 6344. Mr. Woodrum, Va. To amend | 
title 28, section 192, United States Code, | 
in respect to the terms of court in the west- 
ern judicial district of Virginia; Judiciary. 

H. R. 6347. Mr. Garber, Okla. To amend 
the act establishing the western judicial 
| district of Oklahoma; Judiciary. 


. . 

Title 31—Money and Finance 
H. R. 6295. Mr. Almon, Ala. To amend 
jthe act of July 11, 1916, concerning con-/} 
| struction of post roads to appropriate $150,- 
|} 000,000 for the fiscal years of 1932 and} 
| 1933, and to provide appropriations of $10,- 
| 000,000 for the fiscal years 1932 and 1933 
| for construction of forest roads and trails; 
| Roads. 
| §. 2401. Mr. Shipstead. For the refund 
lof Federal income and profits taxes er- 
| roneously collected; Claims. 

H. R. 6309. Mr. Edwards, Ga. To appro- 
| priate $100,000 to acquire sea-island cot- 
|}tonseed and to reestablish the growing 
| thereof; Agriculture. 

H. R. 6313. Mr. Edwards, Ga. 


To amend the 








To refund 


Interstate | 
“An act to amend the act | 


epyroves | for erection of a Federal building at Clax- 


ja Federal 


| a Federal building at Newton, N. C.; 


}erect a public building at Sayre, 


j‘An act to provide that the United States | 


shall aid the States in the construction of 
rural post roads,’ approved July 11, 1916, 
as amended and supplemented,” approved 


| May 26, 1928; Post Offices and Post Roads. 
‘Title 40 — Public Buildings, | 


Property, and Works 


S. 2400. Mr. Shipstead. To regulate the 
height, exterior design, and construction of 
private and semipublic buildings in certain 


| areas of the National Capital; District of 
| Columbia. 


H. R. 6299. Mr. Dickinson, Iowa. 
National Society United States Daughters 
of 1812, in Washington, D. C.; District of 
Columbia. 

H. R. 6303. Mr. Edwards, Ga. 
| vide for erection -of a Federal building at 
Metter, Ga.; Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 6304. Mr. Edwards, Ga. To provide 


for erection of a Federal building at Syl- | 


vania, Ga.; Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 6305. Mr. Edwards, Ga. 


ton, Ga.; Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 6306. Mr. Edwards, Ga. To pro- 


| vide for erection of a Federal building at 


Reidsville, Ga.; Public and 
Grounds. 

H. R. 6307. Mr. Edwards, Ga. To erect a 
Federal building at Glennville, Ga.; Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. ¢°08. Mr. Edwards, Ga. To erect 
building at Waynesboro, Ga.; 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 6325. Mr. Jonas, N. C. 
a Federal building at Lincolnton, 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 6326. Mr. Jonas, N. C. 


Buildings 


To erect 
N. C.; 


To erect 


Buildings «nd Grounds. 

H. R. 6327. Mr. Jonas, N. C. To erect 
a Federal building at Morganton, N. C.; 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 6328. Mr, Jonas, N. C. To erect 
a Federal building at Kings Mountain, N. 
C.; Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 6331. Mr. McClintic, Okla. To 
erect a public building at 
Okla.; Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 6332. Mr. McClintic, Okla. To 
erect a publie building at Elk City, Okla.; 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 6333. Mr. McClintic, Okla. To 
erect a public building at Mangum, Okla.; 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 6334. Mr. MceClintic, To 


lie 


Okla. 


| erect a public building at Clinton, Okla.; 


Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. 6335. Mr. McClintic, Okla. To 
Okla.; 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 2400. Mr. Shipstead. To regulate the 
height, exterior design, and construction of 
private and semipublic buildings in cer- 
tain areas of the National Capital; District 
of Columbia. 


Title 42—The Public Health. 


H. R. 6300. Mr. Dyer, Mo. To establish 


|a laboratory for the study of abnormal 


classes; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Title 43—Public Lands 


S. 2411. Mr. Hayden. To authorize ex- 
changes of lands with owners of private 
land holdings within the Petrified 


j}and Surveys. 

S. 2411. Mr. Hayden. 
| change of lands with owners of private-land 
| holdings within the Petrified Forest National 
| Monument, Arizona; Public Lands and Sur- 
| Veys. 

H, R. 6314. Mr. Edwards, Ga. 

vide for drainage of low and swamp lands 
;}and for surveys and reports and authoriz 


lowed for industry. In only 18 countries, | $100,000,000 of cotton tax money now ille-| ing the appropriation of $1,000,000 for this 


as against 32 for industry, is an 8-hour 
day, or 48-hour week, definitely fixed for 
this class of workers. In the United 
States, on the other hand, 8 of the 10 
States limiting women’s work to 8 hours 


a day place this restriction on both man- | 
establish- | 
1—New | 


ufacturing and mercantile 
ments. Of the remaining 

Mexico, while its hour law covers prac- 
tically all industries—allows 9 hours in 
mercantile establishments, 
drug stores, with 11 on Saturday, and 
the other State—Kansas—has placed an 
8-hour day limitation only on _ those 
women employed in public housekeeping. 


Coast Guard Orders 


The following is a complete record of 
permanent changes in assignments, re- 
tirements, promotions, appointments, 
etc., occurring among the commissioned 
and warrant personnel of the Coast 
Guard for the week ended Dec, 4, 1929. 

Comdr, Dench’s orders of Oct. 8, assign- 
ing him to command of the Unalga, at 
Juneau, Alaska, canceled. 

Lieut. Comdr. T. 8. Klinger detached com- 
mand Section Base 20, Fernandina, Fla., as- 
signed command Section Base 6, Fort Laud- 
erdale, Fla., effective Jan. 2, 1930. 

Lieut. {T) E. 8. Moale detached Manning, 
Norfolk, Va., assigned officer-in-charge, 
Patrol Boat CG-203, Curtis Bay, Md., ef- 
fective upon reporting of Chief Machinist 
D. M. Moore. 

Lieut. (jg) G. N. Bernier detached com- 
mand Section Base 6, Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
assigned command Section Base 20, Fernan- 
dina, Fla., effective Jan. 2, 1930. 

Bosn. Byron R. Kinkead detached Mont- 
omery, Dec. 2, and assigned Tahoe, San 

rancisco, Calif. 

Bosn. (L) George T. Byrd, Sixth District, 
retired. 

Bosn. (T) Walter Wilson, detached Sec- 
tion Base 17, San Pedro, Calif., and assigned 
Montgomery, San Pedro, Calif. 

Bosn. 
Carrabasset, about Dec. 2, and asigned Sec- 
tion Base 8, Norfolk, Va. 

Resignation Bosn. (T) William 
Ahearn, Section Base 20, Fernandina, Fla., 
withdrawn, detached Section Base 20 and 
assigned Carrabasset, Norfolk, Va. 

Chf. Mach. David M..Moore, detached Al- 
gonquin, San Pedro, Calif., about Dec, 10, 
and assigned Manning, Norfolk, Va. 

Mach. Obey C. Scott, detached McLane, 
Oakland, Calif., and assigned Alert, San 
Pedro, Calif. 

Mach, William L. Moyer, detached Section 


9 
“~> 


other than | 


(T) Elmer M. Chandler, detached | 


R. | 


|gally held in the Treasury to the several 
| States from which collected, in amounts as 
| collected from each State, to be distributed 
|to the persons from whom collected or to 
| be paid their legal heirs; War Claims. 

H. R. 6315. Mr. Edwards, Ga. To ap- 
propriate $25,000 for erection of a monu- 
ment or memorial to mark the battlefield 
where the Battle of Brier Creek in Georgia 
was fought during the Revolutionary War; 
Library. 

H. R. 6316. Mr. Edwards, Ga. To appro- 
priate $20,000 for erection of a monument 
| at Ebenezer Church, Effingham County, Ga., 
|to mark the spot where the Salzburgers ‘set- 
tled their colony in 1734; Library. 
| H. R. 6339. Mr. Rankin, Miss. To ap- 
| propriate money to provide for the resur- 
|facing of a road in the Shiloh National 
Military Park; Appropriations. 
| H. R. 6350. Mr. Hall, Miss. 


| union to be held at Biloxi, Miss.; Appro- 
priations. 


| Title 33—Navigation and Navi- 
| gable Waters 


| H. R. 6317. Mr. Hawley, Oreg. 
| thorize J. C. Ten Brook to construct, main- 


|bia River at or near Astoria, Oreg., to con- 


nect Roosevelt Military Highway in Oregon 


| with the Washington Ocean Beach High- | 


| way; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

| H, R. 6329. Mr. Kelly, Pa. To improve 
|the Youghiogheny River in Pennsylvania; 
Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R. 6330. Mr. Kendall, Pa. -To 
prove the Youghiogheny River in Pennsyl- 
|vania; Rivers and Harbors. 
| H. R. 6345. Mr. Wyant, Pa. To improve 
the Youghiogheny River in Pennsylvania; 
Rivers and Harbors. 


| Title 34—Navy 
H. R. 6312, Mr. Edwards, Ga. 


; To pro- 
vide for advancement in 


rank of certain 


Naval Affairs. 


| Base 11, Oakland, Calif., and assigned Al- 
| gonquin, San Pedro, Calif. . 

Mach. (T) Lewis L. Whittemore, detached 
| Alert, San Pedro, Calif., and assigned Sec- 
tion Base 11, Oakland, Calif. 

Mach. (T) Richard E. Collier, detached 
Faunce, Boston, Mass., and assigned Seneca, 
New York, N. Y. 
| Mach. (T) Chester M. Galutia, detached 
| Section Base 11, Oakland, Calif., and as- 
signed Northland, San Francisco, Calif. 

Appointment of Mach, (T) John R. 
Thomas, Section Base 11, Oakland, Calif., 
revoked in order that he may retire as chief 
‘motor machinist’s mate because of physical 
disability. 





Authorizing | 
|the payment for the attendance of the Ma- | 
{rine Band at the Confederate veterans’ re- 


To au-| 


| tain and operate a bridge across the Colum- | 


im- | 


| officers on the retired list of the Navy; | 


| 


purpose; Publie Lands. 

H. R. 6343. Mr. Temple, Pa. To provide 
| for the extension of the boundary limits of 
;the proposed Great Smoky Mountain Na- 
} tional Park; Public Lands. 


| Title 46—Shipping 


H. R. 6302. Mr. Edwards, Ga. To estab- 
lish a fish cultural station in the first con- 
|gressional district of Georgia for the pro- 
pagation and hatching of shad, marine, 
| fresh-water, and other species of food fish; 
| Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

| H. R. 6342. Mr. Shott, W. Va.. To pro- 
| hibit the use of explosives for killing or 
| taking fish in streams stocked by any 
| agency of the United States; Merchant Ma- 
| tine and Fisheries. 


| Title 48—Territories and Insu- 


lar Possessions 
_H. R. 6346. Mr. Zihlman, Md. To pro- 
hibit experiments on living dogs in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or any of the territorial 
or insular possessions of the United States; 
Judiciary. 


Army Orders 


Lt. Col. John J. Kingman, Eng., 
absence for three months. 

Col, Ralph B. Parrott, A. G. D., leave of 
absence for two months, 

The following officers of the Medical 
Corps are named as a board to meet in 


leave of 


officers of the regular Army who may be 
ordered before it: Col. Christopher C. Col- 
lins, Majs. John W. Meehan, Charles C. 
Hillman, Charles A. O’Connor, John H. 
Sturgeon and Charles R. Lanahan; Capts. 
Ralph Duffy, William C. Porter, James N. 
Williams, Charles R. Mueller and Hubert 
M. Nicholson; also Maj. James B. Mann, 
Dental Corps; and Capt. Benjamin R. Lus- 
comb, Medical Administrative Corps. 

Lt. Col. Charles L. Scott, Q. C., to Hawaji 
| June 18 instead of Feb. 21. 

Maj. Charles A. Shepard, M. C., now sick 
at Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver, 
Colo., relieved at Fort Riley, Kans., to re- 
port for duty at Fitzsimons hospital. 

Maj. Roy Ellis Hughes, Q. C. Res., active 
duty in Washington Der. 6 to Dec. 19. 

Ist Lt. Claud T. Gunn, C, A, C., trans- 
ferred to Finance Department, and from 
Fort Eustis, Va., to Wavhington for study 
and then to Chanute Field, Rantoul, Ill. 

Warrant Officer John Lightburn, Fort 


sence, 

Warrant Officer Bernard V. Kelleher, 
from Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J., to 
Philippine Islands. 





in connection with order of preference in | 


Mr. Cutting. To amend the act | 


To ex- | 
|empt from taxation certain property of the | 


To pro- | 


To provide | 


Pub- | 


Weatherford, | 


and Forest }j 
| National Monument, Arizona; Public Lands 


To authorize ex- | 


To pro- | 


Washington Jan, 6 and physically examine | 


Lincoln, N. D., two months’ leave of ab- | 


|Bulletin of Education Office 
Indicates Trend Is Toward 
Larger Schools With More 
| Students Enrolled 


The number of private high schools ! 
| and academies in the United States has | 
| increased but 200, or 8.9 per cent over the 
| number reporting in 1915, the chief of | 
| the division of statistics, United States 
| Office of Education, Dr. Frank M, Phil- | 
| lips, stated orally at the Department of | 
, the Interior Dec. 4. | 
In explaining the reason for the ap- | 
| parent small increase of private institu- 

tions of this character during the long | 
| period, Dr. Phillips said there has been | 
| @ tendency to larger schools rather than 
| more schools. | 
Statisties for 1928 based upon reports | 
from 2,448 such schools disclose a 


| teaching staff of 20,833 and an sane | 

ment of 269,249 pupils, or an increase in 
| the latter of 73.6 per cent over those re- | 
| 


| ported in 1915 


Statistics Are Given 


Pointing out the significance of the 
| statistics which are now available in} 
Bulletin No. 19, Office of Education, just 
published by the Department of the In- 
terior, Dr. Phillips, continued as follows: 

“Reports were received from 2,350 
schools in 1926 and from 2,448 in 1928. 
These schools reported 18,025 instructors 
{and 248,076 secondary pupils in 192€, 
and 20,333 instructors and 269,249 sec 
ondary pupils in 1928. The number of 
pupils graduated increased from 40,715 
to 46,189 during this two-year period. 
No material change is noted in the per- 
| centage distribution of pupils among the | 
four high-school years since 1926, al- 
though changes have taken place since ! 
1920 and earlier years. In 1920, 36.1 | 
| per cent of the enrollment were in the 
| first year, and 16.6 per cent in the fourth | 
year. In 1928, 31.5 per cent were in the j 
| first year, and 19.6 per cent in the fourth | 
|year. This reduction in the proportion | 
| of pupils in the first year, and the in- | 
crease in the fourth year indicate bet- | 
ter conditions concerning promotions, 
and an increase in the holding power of | 
the schools. Expansion of the junior- | 
college idea may also be a factor, since | 
11,200 pupils were registered for work 
| beyond the fourth high-school year. 


Slight Increase Shown 
“While the number of schools reporting | 
| has increased but 200, or 8.9 per cent over | 
the number reporting in 1915, the num-| 
ber of secondary pupils enrolled has in- 
creased 73.6 per cent, the number in the 
| fourth year increased 88.7 per cent, and 
the number of graduates increased 107.3 | 
per cent. This indicates the tendency to | 
' larger schools, rather than more schoois. | 
| The number of colored pupils of second- | 
ary grade is smaller for 1928 than for 
1920, or for any year since 1920, al- 
though it represents an increase of 30 
| per cent over 1915, | 

“Military drill was ven to 15,006 | 
| boys in 1926, and to 16, in 1928. The) 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


| greatest number of boys in military drill 
; in schools of this type was reported for 
| 1918, when 31,532 boys received military | 
| training. | 
| “Practically all of these private schools | 
| are organized on the regular four-year 

basis, and only a very few reported 

either junior or senior departments or 
| divisions.” 





Revision of Prison 


| Parole Law Urged 
| Bureau Offers Plan to Relieve 
Crowded Institutions 


| [Continued from Page 4.) 
j and in the public interest with this fea- 


ture of prison administration. 
Supervision is the sine qua non of pa- 
role. Without strict supervision parole is 
merely an early release instead of an ex- 
tended protection to society, as it should | 
be. The Federal parole supervision sys- 
tem relies entirely on volunteers or first 
|friends for such supervision. Some 
more effective or official control should 
be devised. 
| There are 8,703 counties in the United 
| States, and nearly every one of them 
has a jail. There are Federal prisoners 
in about 1,000 of these institutions. The 
; Bureau of Prisons now has two in-| 
| spectors whose duty it is to make sure 
that these Federal prisoners are prop- 
| erly housed and cared for, and that the 
| Government gets its money’s worth in 
| this regard. 
| The probation system, after a half cen- 
tury of administration in the States, has 
demonstrated its importance as 4 neces- 
sary feature in a penal program. Pro- 
bation informs the court, it saves money, 
| it salvages humanity, and, properly ap- 
| plied, it reduces crime. There are 91 
| Federal judicial districts, with 144 


_ 








ized to appoint a probation officer. Eight 
such officers have been authorized, but 
only seven have been appointed. On 
|} June 30, 1929, one of these had 1,738 
probation cases in his charge. If he 
visits them once a month he will have to 
visit almost 60 a day, seven days a week. 


| ized in 1893. 


It has a normal capacity 
of 1,452. 


Even with the questionable 


| prisoners. 
;enworth Penitentiary, having a normal 
| capacity of 1,560, now has 3,723. 

All persons, of whatever shade of 
opinion with reference to prison mat- 
ters, agree that prisoners should be kept 
at work. This is the best solution of 
disciplinary problems. It helps reduce 
the cost of maintaining the prison and 
it makes easier the problem of rehabili- 
tation. Recent scientific studies—one in 
Illinois and one in Massachusetts—have 
demonstrated that the greatest factor 
| making.for successful reform is an abil- 
ity and willingness on the part of the 
subject to do a day’s work. But one 
industry has been authorized by Con- 
gress at the Atlanta penitentiary and 
; this gives employment to but 800 out of 
the total of 3,777. Two industries have 
| been authorized at Leavenworth, leav- 
ing probably from 1,500 to 2,000 men in 
| either complete or semi-idleness at this 
| institution. 

Overwhelmed with the task of housing 
and feeding twice as many inmates as 
our penitentiaries should accommodate, 
the real work of our Federal prisons— 





| ter and, therefore, less dangerous, which | 


| tions of the inmates, the personal diag- 


judges, each of whom has been author. | 


The Atlanta Penitentiary was author- | 


| practice of placing ‘wo or more men in a 
| cell, it might house comfortably 1,712! 
It now has 3,777. The Leav-| 


Topical Survey of Federal Government 


Engineering Methods Improved 
By Research in Naval Bureau 


Efficiency of Machinery Increased and New Types 
Developed to Meet Needs of Fleet 


Topic 1—Industry: Machinery 


In this series of articles present- 
ing a tomeal survey of the Govern- 
ment are shown the practical con- 
tacts between divisions.and Bureaus 
irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organizations. The pres- 
ent series deals with Industry. 


By Rear Admiral H. E. Yarnell, 
U. S.N., 


Chief, Bureau of Engineering, 
Department of the Navy. 


HE first steam vessel for war pur- 

poses in the United States Navy 

was the ““Demologos,” designed by 
Mr. Robert Fulton, and begun in 1814. 
during the war with Great Britain. 
The vessel was unfinished at the close 
of the war, and nothing more was done 
to develop steam propulsion in the 
Navy until 1835 when the Secretary 
of the Navy directed the Naval Com- 
missioners to proceed with the con- 
struction of a steam vessel. 


To assist in the design and construc- 
tion of the machinery, Mr. Charles H. 
Haswell was appointed chief engineer 
of the vessel and thus became the first 
person to hold the position of engineer 
in the United States Navy. 


aR * * 


In 1862, the Congress passed an act 
reorganizing the Navy Department 
and the Bureau of Steam Engineering 
was created as a separate executive 
branch of the Department. 

B. F. Isherwood, a distinguished en- 
gineer, was the first Chief of Bu- 
reau. In 1920 the title was changed 
by Congress to “Bureau of Engi- 
neering. , 

” * * 

[HE Bureau is responsible for all 

that relates to the designing, build- 
ing, fitting out, and repairing machin- 
ery used for the propulsion of naval 
ships. This includes boilers, engines, 
pumps, distilling apparatus, refriger- 
ating machinery, and all electrical ap- 
pliances used in connection with the 
motive machinery. 


It also has cognizance of the entire 
system of interior communications, 
which includes telephones, voice pipes, 
and loud-speaking systems which are 
now necessary on the largest vessels. 

OF * 


The Bureau is also charged with 
the design, manufacture, installation, 
maintenance, repair and operation of 
radio outfits on board naval vessels 
and at naval shore stations. 


In 1928 the horsepower of the ships 
of the Navy amounted to 5,537,000; 
and the total engineering property in- 
vestment represented a sum of $587,- 
000,000. The annual cost of mainte- 
nance and operation of engineering on 
vessels and at shore stations amounts 
to about $20,000,000 a year. 

* * * 


THE building of an up-to-date Navy 

was begun about 1884, after 20 

~ of lethargy following the Civil 
ar. 


In the tremendous materiel develop- 
ment that has taken place in the 
United States during the past 45 
years, the Bureau of Engineering 
through its demand for high-grade ma- 
terial and appliances has played a 
prominent part. Engineering specifi- 
cations have usually been in advance 
of the art and have found manufac- 
turers to be always searching for bet- 
ter. methods to meet them. 

+ * * 


On the other hand the Navy owes 


_ The third article under the sub-topic “Machinery” will be printed in the 
issue of Dec, 7 and is contributed by W. H, Rastall, chief of the industrial 
machinery division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


_ “Jupiter.” 


_ the naval contribution to engineering 
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New Books Received 
—by—’ 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Elks, Benevolent and protective order if. 
Grand forum. Opinions rendered by the 
Grand forum of the Benevolent and pro- 
tective order of Elks of the United States 
of America, beginning with the Grand 
lodge session of 1908, and ending with 
the Grand lodge session of 1928, together 
with rules of procedure adopted by the 
Grand forum and suggested forms. Comp, 
by Walter F. Meier. Published by au- 
thority of the Grand lodge and distributed 
through the office of the grand secretary. 

F 2 | 6385 p. Chicago, II1., 1928, 29-19929 

met, of the General Electric Company, | Fleming, James H. Odes of the Arrowhead. 

and the Navy accepted the design for 141 p. Virginia, Minn., W. A. Fisher co., 


| : 
installation in a naval collier, the 1929. 29-21612 

| 

| 


talent of the country for the excellence 
of its machinery. As an example, the 
design of electric drive propelling ma- 
chinery was worked out by Mr. Em- 


much to the commercial engineering 
| 
! 


: ° rilki .G e i r i 
This unique type of ma- Gilkison, Mrs. Grace. The king’s Christmas 


pudding. 63 p., illus. N. Y., Coward 
chinery was so successful that it was McCann, 1929. 29-21632 
later installed in several battleships | Herodotus. Selections from Herodotus, se- 
_ Meee ; “Sarat ” lected and edited with introduction, notes, 
and in the aircraft carriers “Saratoga and vocabulary by Amy L, Barbour, 388 
and “Lexington.” p. Boston, D. C. Heath and co., 1929. 
29-21675 
Holt, William Stull. ... The Bureau of 
the census; its history, activities and or- 
ganization, by ... (Institute for govern- 
ment research. Service monographs of 
the United States government, no. 53.) 
224 p. Washington, The Brookings in- 
stitution, 1929. 29-21694 
i Hudson, Manley Ottmer, ed. Cases and 


et $ other materials on international law, 

GINCE radio is such a valuable mil- edited... (American casebook series; 

itary asset, the Navy has been | W. R. Vance, general editor.) 1lv. St. 

foremost in its development. At the | Paul, West publishing co., 1929, 29-21693 

present time the Bureau of Engineer- | The Laidlaw readers by Herman Dressel, 

ing spends about $2,500,000 a year on | M. Madilene Veverka, May Robbins; illus 
new outfits and for the maintenance 


trated by Mabel B. Hill and Hazel Frazee. 
of the ship and shore installations. 


These latter vessels, with their in- 
stallations of 180,000 horsepower each, 
are the fastest large vessels in the 
world. Mr. Emmet is a graduate of 
the United States Naval Academy of 
the class of 1881. Z 


Teachers edition. 1 v., illus. Chicago, 
| Laidlaw brothers, 1929. 29-21634 
| Lewis, Joseph. Voltaire, the incomparable 
infidel. 93 p. N. Y., The Freethought 
press asso., 1929. 29-21679 
McDowell, William Fraser, bp. ... Them 
He also called. (The Wilkin lecture, 1928, 
lst ser. Wesley foundation, University 
of Illinois.) 234 p. N. Y., The Abingdon 
| press, 1929. 29-21683 
| Mearns, Hughes. Creative power. 396 p. 
The Engineering Experiment Sta- | Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & 
tion at Annapolis, Md., which is under |_ ©» 1929. 29-21674 
the Bureau, is continuously engaged ES che nae —_ 
re sao = — — = ak exportation of furs from the North West 
na improved types of apparatus an Territories passed by the North West Ter- 
auxiliary machinery. Causes for fail- ritories Council in the year 1929. W. W. 
ure in materials are determined and Cory, commissioner. 5 p. Ottawa, F. A. 
means for avoiding them are pointed | Acland, 1929. 29-19654 

out. This station is in close contact | 

| 

| 


The radio compass stations main- 
tained by the Bureau send about 220,- | 
000 bearings to sea-going vessels | 
every year. The value of this serv- 

' 





ice—which costs nothing to the vessels 
receiving it—is incalculable in increas- 
ing the safety of life at sea. 


* oe * 


O’Brien, Edward Joseph Harrington. The 
with civil laboratories and engineering 
societies, and its facilities are avail- 
able to manufacturers for the test of 
material, 


At the Philadelphia Navy Yard, the 
Bureau maintains a fuel oil and boiler 
testing plant which carries on tests 
and experiments with fuels and boil- 
ers and their appliances. Pioneer 
work was done at this station in the 
use of oil and pulverized coal as fuels. 
An electrical laboratory is maintained 
at the New York Navy Yard for the 
test of batteries and electrical supplies. 

ok ok oe 


OF its contribution to the engineer- 

ing talent of the nation, the Navy 
may well be pround. Men like W. F. 
Durand, Ira N. Hollis, W. F. Spangler, 
W. M. McFarland, and others—all 
graduates of the United States Naval 
Academy. and members of the old En- 
gineer Corps of the Navy—have played 
a prominent part in the development 
of engineering science. 


dance of the machines; the American 
short story and the industrial age, by 
... 274 p. N. Y., The Macaulay co., 
1929. 29-21613 
Panama Canal. ... Tariff and regulations 
governing public passenger conveyances. 
24 p. Mount Hope, C. Z., The Panama 
Canal press, 1929. 29-19650 
Patterson, Gordon Derby. Sulfur dioxide 
iodine methods. (Abstract of thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Ohio state university, 1923.) 15 p. 
Columbus, O., H. L. Hedrick, 1929. 
29-21706 
Perry, Elwyn Lionel. Geology of Bridge- 
water and Plymouth, Vermont. (Thesis 
(Ph, D.)\—Princeton university, 1927. “Re- 
printed from Sixteenth biennial report of 
the Vermont state geologist, 1927-1928.”) 
64 p., illus. Burlington, Vt., 1928, 
29-21705 
Peterson, Joel Bigelow. A study of the 
absorption spectra of o phenylazophenol 
and of some of its derivatives, by ... 
(Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)—Ohio state 
university, 1923.) 14 p. Columbus, H. L. 
Hedrick, 1929. 29-21708 
Philo, Judaeus. Philo, with an English 
translation by F. H. Colson and the Rev, 
G. H. Whitaker. (The Loeb classical li- 
brary.) lv. N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s sons, 
1929. 29-21681 
Russell, Hon. Bertrand Arthur William, 
Marriage and morals. 320 p. N. Y., H. 
Liveright, 1929. 29-21696 
Russell, Phillips. Emerson, the wisest 
American. 320 p. N. Y., Brentano’s, 1929. 
29-21614 
Schmitt, Harrison Ashley. Contributions to 
the geology and ore deposits of southern 
Chihuahua and northern Durango. (Thesis 
(Ph, D.)—University of Minnesota, 1927.) 
7 p., illus. New York, 1928. 29-21711 
Smith, Kenneth Orville. The electrometer 
method for measuring dielectric constants 
of several electrolytes, by... (Abstract 
of thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Illinois, 
1929.) 10 p. Urbana, Ill, 1929. 29-21709 
Stauf, Ida. Outline for Italian verbs. 50 
leaves. Stanford University, Calif., Stan- 
ford university press, 1929. 29-21681 
Summerbell, Martyn. Our friends in other 
folds; an excursion in amity, by ... 


In a humhler but no less necessary 
‘way the men Who have been graduated 
from the engine and fire rooms of 
naval vessels as skilled mechanics and 
have gone out in civil life as managers 
and operators of engineering plants 
have contributed much to our indus- 
trial development. 


The Navy is a national insurance | 
policy, and its cost should be consid- 
ered from that point of view. It is 
apparent, however, that a part of that 
cost is returned to the peoplé through 


development, and as a consequence to 
our national prosperity. 








i. @, personal reconstruction—has had, 
to be deferred. If the program of pro-| 
tective penology outlined above is to be 
carried out—if men are to be made bet- 


can not done by herding, by over- 
crowdedness, by idleness, or by Govern- 
ment neglect— it can only be done by 
analysis of the problem, the classifica- 


nosis of their needs, the proper penal ' 
discipline, by steady employment, and 
oy, the substitution of new incentives for 
old. - 


Obviously, then, the work must be di- 
vided. Experts should specialize in: 

1.—Prison industries. 

2.—Parole. 

3.—-Education and welfare. 

4.—Supervision: (a) paroles, (b) pro-| 
bation, (c) jails, | 


' 

5. Business and fiscal supervision: Too 
often have the main objects of prisons | 
or other institutions been submerged in | 
| the ‘pressure of attention to business | 

details. Business administration should | 
be consolidated under a competent force 
and a separate organization provided for | 
dealing With the main objects of a prison | 
| system. 

To be continued in the issue of 
Dee. 7. 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these- publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partments in the State given below. 
| Arizona—Insurance Code of Arizona, Ari- 
zona Corporation Commission; Chapter 
36, Revised Statutes of Arizona, 1928 

Civil Code, Phoenix, 1929. 

California—Handbook California Legisla- 
ture, Forty-eighth Session, Together With 
the Members of Congress, Supreme 
Court, State Officers, Boards, Commis- 
sions, Classification of Counties, etc.; 
California State Printing Office, Sacra- 
mento, 1929, 

Alabama—Attorney General’s Biennial Re- 
port; Charlie C, McCall, Attorney Gen- 

éral, Alabama, 1929. 

California—The School Code of California, 
and Acts of the 48th Regular Session of 
the Legislature Supplemental Thereto; 
California State Printing Office, Sacra- 
mento, 1929, ; 








133 p. Boston, The Christepher publish- 
ing house, 1929. 29-21684 
| Tappan, Eva March. ... Diggers in the 
| earth, by... Rev. ed. (The industrial 
readers, book ii.) 110 p., illus. Boston, 
| Houghton Mifflin co., 1929. 29-21680 
| Turnbull, Archibald Douglas. Commodore 
David Porter, 1780-1843. 326 p. N. Y., 
The Century co., 1929. 29-21700 
Wagner, Robert Ferdinand. The new re- 
sponsibilities of organized labor, address 
delivered by U. S. Senator Robert F, 
Wagner, at the convention of the New 
York state federation of labor, Tuesday 
evening, August 28, 19°8, at Rochester, 
N.Y. & p. N. Y., M. 8. Brown printing 
& binding co., 1928. 29-19680 


| 
| 
i= 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not} 
the cara numbers, should be given. 

Crops and Markets—Vol. 6, No. 11, Novem- 
ber, 1929. Published monthly by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
Subscription price, 60 cents per year. 

(Agr. 24-113) 

Cotton Production and Distribution, Season 
of 1928-29—Bulletin 166, Bureau of the 
Census, United States Department of 
Commerce. Price, 10 cents. (25-26263 ) 

Amateur Radio Stations of the United | 
States, Edition of June 30, 1929. Radio| 
Division, United States Department of 
Commerce. Price, 25 cents. (20-26897) 

Electrical Machinery Apparatus, and Sup- | 
plies—Census of Manufactures: 1927. | 
Bureau of the Census, United States De-| 
partment of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

(23-26869) | 

Metal Partitions for Toilets and Showers— 
Simplified Practice Recommendation R101- 
29. Bureau of Standards, United States 
Department of Commerce. Price, 10 cents. 

Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils for the Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1929. Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Price, 5 cents. (Agr, 28-1914) 

Annual Report of the Governor of Alaska 
to the Secretary of the Interior for Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1929. United States 
Department of the Interior. Price, 30 
cents. (14-30044) 


FLY 


By the 
PATH of the EAGLE 


To Pittsburgh, Cleveland 
and the West 


AVE hours of discomfort and loss 

of time by flying. Nothing could 
be more convenient. Call National 
2331 and make reservations. Our 
automobile will meet you at your 
hotel and in fifteen minutes you and 
your hand luggage will be on board 
our speedy apd comfortable plane 
for the most beautiful flight in Amer- 
ica. Connections at Cleveland 
for Detroit, Chicago and the West, 


Schedule and Rates 
Leave Washington 12:30 A. M. 
Arrive Pittsburgh 2:30 A. M. $27 
Arrive Cleveland 4:00 P. M. $45 
More than 1,500,000 miles flown 
with air mail and passengers 
without loss of a single letter or 
slightest injury toany passenger. 


Clifford Ball, Inc. 


Washington National 2331 
Pittsburgh McKeesport 7111 
Cleveland...,....Clearwater 1184 
| HEADQUARTERS HOOVER FIELD 





Se 


The Anited States Baily 
in New York 


Tue UNitep States DalLy is de- 
livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by 
The Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Medallion 2460. 


| 
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Agriculture 


Bureau of Entomology| 
Makes Progress in 
War on Insect Pests 


Resources of Laboratories 
Concentrated on Control 
Of Mediterranean Fruit 
Fly, Says Annual Report 


Every possible resource of the Bureau 
of Entomology and its Hawaiian and 
Mexican laboratories was mustered for 
the prompt control of the Mediterranean 
fruit fly, the discovery of which in Flor- 
ida had far-reaching commercial and eco- 
nomic effects, it was stated by Dr. C. 
L. Marlatt, chief of the Bureau, in his 
annual report to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, made public Dec, 5. He pointed 
out that the Bureau had made progress 
during the year in both control of and 
research work on major insect pests 
prevalent in this country. 

More than 1,000,000 additional para- 
sites of the European corn borer, com- 
prising nine species, were liberated dur- 
ing the year in an attempt to control 
this insect pest. The Bureau discovered 
that the lethal effect of a combination of 
poisonous gases upon insects attacking 
grain and store products is far greater 
than the effect of either one used alone. 

A review of the report issued by the 
Department of Agriculture follows in 
full text: 

Progress in Pest War 

Progress in both control of and re- 
search work on the major insect pests 
prevalent in the United States is indi- 
cated in the annual report of Dr. C. L. 
Marlatt, Chief of the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy, United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The discovery of the Mediterranean 
fruit fly in Florida had far-reaching 
commercial and economie effects. Every 
possible resource of the Bureau and its 
Hawaiian and Mexican laboratories was 
mustered for its prompt control. An ex- 
ceedingly efficient spray formula was de- 
veloped for eradication work. A number 
of highly attractive materials for traps 
were discovered. A study was made in 
an area of 300 square miles of all-wild 
fruiting plants which might be possible 
hosts for the fly. A calendar for all- 
known cultivated host plants was worked 
out, showing the periods throughout the 
year in which these host plants are in 
fruit in the three districts in the State 
liable to infestation. This helps to de- 
termine the relative hazard in cultivat- 
ing any of these plants in territory 
likely to harbor the fly. Studies in the 
handling of the fruit under storage and 
transportation conditions are being made 
and many other aspects of the problem 
of control are being investigated. 

Studies on the codling moth have re- 
lated especially to the spray-residue 
problem, Extensive tests were carried 
out in orchards with various materials 
to determine their value for codling moth 
control and as possible substitutes for 
lead arsenate. Cuprous cyanide, cryolite, 
and the fluosilicates of barium and po- 
tassium were among the most effective 
materials tried. 

Beetle Spray Developed 

Damage by the Japanese beetle in the 
heavily infested district was as severe 
as in previous years and somewhat more 
widespread. A spray that is useful in 
controlling large numbers of the Japa- 
nese beetle was developed. It is a com- 
bination of lead arsenate and highly re- 
fined sugar sirup. A more efficient type 
of Japanese beetle trap was designed. 
It was found possible to treat soil with 
lead arsenate to prevent beetle develop- 
ment without injury to a large number 
of varieties of evergreens, deciduous 
trees and shrubs, and other nursery 
stock. Some 337,000 parasites of the 
Japanese beetle were received from In- 
dia and Japan and five or six species 
have become well established. 

Commercial damage to the corn crop 
resulting from the work of the Euro- 
pean corn borer remains small or almost 
negligible, although this pest has con- 
tinued to spread in the Great Lakes area 
at about the usual rate. In Ohio and 
Indiana this movement was apparently 
less; extensive in 1928 than in the pre- 
vious year. More than a million addi- 
tional parasites, comprising nine spe- 
cies, were liberated. 

The alfalfa weevil continues slowly 
to spread toward the Mississippi Basin 
and is now firmly established in western 
Nebraska. It seems inevitable that this 
pest will eventually make its way into 
all the principal alfalfa-growing regions 
of the West. 

It was found that the lethal effect of 
the combination of certain gases upon 
insects attacking grain and stored prod- 
ucts is far greater than the effect of 
either one used alone. For treating 
foodstuffs, ethylene oxide, a new fumi- 
gant developed by the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils has proved to be the best and safest 
‘gas now available. It is noninjurious to 
footstuffs, leaves no odor or poisonous 
residue, and is very effective in killing 
insects, 

The addition to the territory occupied 
by the Mexican bean beetle occurring in 
the season of 1928 is probably of more 
importance than that of any previous 
year since the discovery of this insect 
in the eastern part of the United States. 
The beetle is now known to occur along 
the Atlantic seaboard from northern 
North Carolina to northern New Jersey. 
Six counties in southern New York have 
become invaded and two in Michigan. 
Increased interest on the part of grow- 
ers has led to wider use of control meas- 
ures than ever before. 


Control Measures Enlarged 


The boll weevil continues to occupy 
an important position among pests of 
cotton, although the year shows no un- 
usual outbreaks. The western pine 
beetle has continued to cause severe 
damage in southern Oregon and north- 
ern California. Control operations have 
been carried on on a large scale in co- 
operation with the Forest Service, the | 
Office of Indian Affairs, and private log- 
ging operators. 

The gypsy moth and the brown-tail 
moth investigations have included con- 
siderable work with parasites from Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia, Austria, Czechoslova- 
kia, and Poland. Many other insect pests 
of economic and local importance have 
engaged the attention of the bureau’s 
scientific staff. | 

While most of the divisions of the | 
Bureau have to do with the suppression | 
of pests, the work of the bee culture | 
laboratory and its branches in Wyoming | 
and Louisiana is directed toward the en- | 
couragement of an industry of growing 
importance. Studies. are being made to 
determine the physical differences be- 


Development 


Letters to the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, from | 
Commissioner Frank McManamy, chair- 
man of the legislative committee of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
from the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics, Clarence M. 
Young, giving opinions on a bill (H. R. 
4286) to further regulate interstate com- 
merce by air, introduced by Representa- | 
tive Cable (Rep.), of Lima, Ohio, were 
made public Dec. 4. 
| Summaries of the two letters were 
published in The United States Daily of | 
Dec. 5. 

The letter from Commissioner Mc- 
Manamy, as made public, follows in full 
text: 
| 


| Bill Is Not Proposed 
As Amendment to Act 


“This bill is not proposed as an amend- 
ment to the interstate commerce act and | 
no reference is made thereto; therefore, | 
the Commission could look only to the 
terms of the bill itself for authority for 
effective administration of its provisions. | 
It is possible that the author intended | 
that the Commission should have author- | 
ity under section 12 to prescribe all nec- | 
| essary rules and regulations to meet the; 
requirements of administration, but some | 
of the matters clearly could not be so 
covered, and in view of the fact that | 
Congress saw fit to prescribe in great 
detail powers and duties of the Com-| 
mission in the administration of the in- 
terstate commerce act a court would be 
slow to construe the proposed law as 
covering the matters specifically pro- | 
vided for in the interstate commerce | 
j}act. For example, although. the Com- 
mission is required by the proposed act | 
to supervise the rates, fares, and charges, 
which must be just and reasonable, there 
is no express provision for many things | 
essential to ‘the proper regulation of | 
rates. : 

“It seems evident that immediate pro- | 
vision would be necessary for a system | 
of accounting, statistical records, and re- 
ports. Since under the law the same 
rules for the determination of reason- 
ableness of rates would be applicable as 
in the case of other public utilities, val- 
uation of the carriers’ properties would 
be necessary. As a corollary to the 
jurisdiction over rates, it would seem 
proper to give the Commission jurisdic- 
tion over the capitalization of air car- | 
riers, to the end that they may have a} 
| sound financial basis and shall not over- 
load themselves with indebtedness. Hear- 
ings upon applications for certificates 
are inferentially but not specifically re- 
quired. 

“It seems necessary to reach the con- 
clusion that when the time is appropri- 
ate for legislation looking to adequate 
control of interstate commerce by air 
carriers, it should be more comprehen- 
sive than is proposed in H. R. 4286; and 
if the Commission is to be charged with 
the duty of such regulation, it is be- 
lieved that consideration should be given 
to enacting the provisions as an amend- 
ment, or as amendments, to the interstate 
commerce act in order that many of the 
details of administration now applicable 
to common carrier regulation may more 
readily be made available _in the regu- 
lation of air carriers. 


Provision Is Sought 
To Meet New Situations 


It is to be remembered that the pro- 
visions of the interstate commerce act 
are applicable only to common carriers 
subject to that act, and it would be con- 
sistent with past legislation for the reg- 
ulation of interstate commerce at the 
appropriate time to extend the present 
act to cover air carriers, and to include 
such special provisions as are found 
necessary from time to time for the 
regulation of air carriers operated in in- 
terstate commerce. 





| 
| 
j 
| 
| 





Ice Cream Cartons 


To Be Standardized 


Conference Adopts Specifica- 
tions for Containers 


| 


Specific recommendations for the sim- 
plification of ice cream brick molds and 
cartons were just adopted at a con- 
ference held under the direction of W. 
E. Braithwaite, of the division of sim- 
plified practice of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce. 

The recommendations, formulated by 
the simplified practice committee of the 
International. Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers and adopted by the con- 
ference, are as follows: 26 x 6% x 2% 
inches, standard dimensions for 2-gallon | 
ice cream molds; 33-16 x 3% x 211-16 
inches, No. 1 U. S. standard machine- 
filled pint carton; 27-16 x 3% x 315-16 
inches, No. 2 U. S. standard machine- 
filled pint carton; 211-16 x 3% x 6% 
inches, No. 1 U. S. standard machine- 
filled quart carton; 27-16 x 3% x 7% 
inches, No. 2 U. S. standard machine- 
filled quart carton. 

It was pointed out that a great saving 
would result from adoption of the rec- 
ommendations. At the present time there 
are 30 sizes of ice cream molds, which 
will be reduced to one set of standard 
dimensions. The recommendations also 
will reduce the number of cartons from 


| 31 to 2 standard sizes, 


The new recommendations will go into 
effect Jan. 1, 1931, but carton manufac- 
turers will be prepared to fill orders on 
the basis of the new standards immedi- 
ately, it was announced. A standing 
committee of six, representing the In- 
ternational Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers and the Dairy and Ice 
Cream Machinery and Supplies Associa- 
tion, will be named to control the new 
recommendations. 

SE 


tween different races and varieties of 
honeybees; on the reaction of honeybees 
to light; on the factors affecting their 
longevity; their diseases; the cost of 
honey production and apiary manage- 
ment; and analyses of honey offered for 
export. 

The work of the taxonomic division of 
the bureau, which is engaged in the iden- 
tification and classification of insects, 
has gone forward much as in past years. | 
The insect pest survey, now in its ninth | 
year, continues to reflect insect* condi- 
tions over large areas in this country 
and in Canada for the benefit of ento- 
mologists endeavoring to control them. 
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Air Transport 


Opinions Are Expressed on Measure 
To Regulate Aeronautical Transport 


Mr. Young Says Definite Plans Have Been Effected for 


of Air Lines 


_ “If we ire to exercise jurisdiction over 
interstate commerce by air carriers, pro- 
vision should be made to permit us to 
meet new situations through changes in 


| our organization to properly handle the 


work. In this connection attention is 
respectfully directed to the reeommenda- 
tion in our last annual report for an 
amendment to section 17 of the inter- 
state commerce act authorizing us to 
delegate the performance of certain 


| . : * « . . 
duties to individual commissioners or to 


boards of employes subject to the right 
of appeal to the Commission. That sug- 
gested amendment to section 17 has been 


|embraced in a bill introduced by Rep- 


resentative Summers as H. R. 3 in the 
present Congress.’ 

The letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Aeronautics, Clarence M. Young, 
follows in full text: 


The following is submitted in response 
to your communication which transmitted 
a copy of H. 8. 4286, introduced by Mr. 
Cable, and designed to further regulate 
interstate commerce by air. 

Scheduled air transportation in a com- 
prehensive way in the United States, con- 
ducted by private enterprise, has been 
in operation less than three years. Un- 
til the last few months the major por- 
tion of such transportation has been con- 
cerned with transporting mail. 


During that period definite plans for 
extensive passenger service have, of 
course, been developed. It is only dur- 
ing the past year, however, that such 
services have been undertaken in a sub- 


stantial way. Therefore, it May properly | 
be said that the scheduled air transporta- | 


tion of passengers and merchandise is a 
new enterprise in the United States, from 
the economic point of view. 


| Air Mail Lines Are 


Under Postal Department 

The air mail phase of air transporta- 
tion is now under the direct control of the 
Post Office Department. Under Congres- 


sional authority, that department deter- 
mines the schedules over given routes, 


and the service to be rendered. Likewise, | 


it exercises control over the contract 
routes of the air transport operators, and 
is empowered to modify such rates and 
schedules for contract renewal purposes. 
Under the existing arrangements, there- 
fore, the Federal Government has com- 
plete jurisdiction in the premises. 


It is in order to assume that in due 


|or,be combined with, the major por‘son | 


Market Data 


course passenger service will parallel, | 


Cooperation Shown 


By New Handbook of 
Market Statistics 


Industry Furnishes Data for 
Compilation of Informa- 
tion to Be Used as Busi- 
ness Reference 


of existing air mail routes, and that such 
services will also be operated over nu- 
merous other routes. However, different 
types of aircraft will be employed than 
|are now used in the transportation of 
|mail; also the organizations now en- 
gaged in the transportation of passen- 
gers will continue to improve their serv- | 
ices, by adding larger, more comfortable, 
and more expensive equipment. This, 
together with the limited experience in 
present operating costs of equipment es- 
pecially designed for the transportation 
of passengers and merchandise, makes it 
quite impossible for such operators to 
intelligently determine proper fares and 
tariffs. 

As an illustration in the premises the 
following experience of one air transport | 
organization is cited: 

When passenger service was inaugu- 
rated between two given points, the fare 
was fixed at $90. Later, for the purpose 
| of attracting additional business, with- 
| 


Cooperation of industry and Govern- 
ment, as revealed in appearance of 
the New Market Data Handbook of 
the United States, the most comprehen- 
sive Government compilation of its kind 
ever assembled, is strikingly illustrated 
| by the amount of hitherto unpublished 


| ganizations, according to an oral state- 
|ment by Paul W. Stewart, business spe- 


out respect to the actual operating costs 
involved, it was reduced to $75, later 
|and for a similar reason it was reduced 
to $60, and again to $40, Subsequently 
it was advanced to the former figure of 
$60, at which it is thought it now re- 
mains. 


of the Department of Commerce. 
Probably the most extensive use to 


book will be put is in the measurement 





Air T ‘ Li of markets, which is particularly true 
ir fransportation Lines with reference to those chiefly concerned 


| Have Not Fixed Costs 


| As indicated, the reductions were not| other than that which is already accom- 
| premised solely upon operating costs, the| plished through the Post Office Depart- 
|apparent effort being to produce larger | ment. : : 

| gross returns by an increased volume of| There is a fundamental difference be- 
| traffic, for the purpose of arriving at | tween surface transportation, interstate 
|consistent conclusions concerning the, in character, and air transportation, 
| economic factors involved. The case may | Which could properly be considered in 
| be regarded as typical, and obviously in-| connection with the proposed legislation. 
dicates that it is more or less a “cut and| Air transportation organizations have 
| try” proposition, until further experience | no rights of eminent domain in the es- 
dictates the necessities in the premises. | tablishment of routes, nor of condemna 
| The same may be said concerning | tion 
schedule maintenance. They will need to| They operate over airways through the 
be flexible, within certain limitations,| navigable air space, in a manner com- 
until certain developments, both in in-| 
| struments and aircraft equipment, have | 
been given practical application in sched- 
|uled operation of passenger services. 

In addition to the foregoing, the air 
transportation companies engaged in 
passenger traffic have not for similar 
reasons been able to determine the ex- 
| tent of the ground facilities which wil! | 
| need to be provided—such as transporta- 
|tion to and from airports, accommoda- 
tions at airports, insurance, etc., and the 
necessary expenses incident thereto, 
| which will be reflected in the operating 
charges. Nor have they been able to de- 
termine such items as depreciation, re- 
placement and maintenance. 

The situation seems to offer the sug- 
gestion that there is not sufficient expe- 
rience in the essential economic factors | 
| to permit, at the present time, a determi-| to retard the orderly progress and de- 
nation of control and regulation of rates | velopment of scheduled air transporta- 
and schedules in the air transportation, | tion in a comprehensive way. 





The airways which they use are estab- 
lished and maintained by the Federal 
! Government, which promulgates the nec- 
essary regulations involved. In this con- 
nection, the following is quoted from 
section 5, paragraph b, of the air com- 
merce act of 1926—“the Secretary of 
Commerce shall grant no exclusive right 
for use of any civil airway, airport, 
emergency landing field, or other air 
navigation facility under his jurisdic- 
tion.” 

It is suggested that further regulatory 
legislation dealing with the transporta- 
tion phase of civil aeronautics is not in 
order at the present time, and that the 
passage of the proposed legislation, re- 
ferred to herein, and of a similar char- 
acter, would in all probability serve only 








data contributed by private business or-| 


cialist, of the domestic commerce division | 


which the data appearing in the hand-| 


in the acquisition of terminals. | 


parable to watercraft on the high seas. | 


|to measure the 
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Trade Practices 


with the distribution of commodities, ac- 


| cording to Mr. Stewart. 


. While the primary object of the book 
is to furnish a convenient reference for 
market statistics it may also serve as a 
guide in the evaluation of major basic 
activities in all sections of the country 
and provide comparative figures in va- 
rious fields, it was stated. 


Serves as Reference 


Compilations for the industrial market 
section show the number of industrial 
establishments, wage earners, wages 
paid, cost of materials entering into. man- 
ufacturing, value added by manufacture, 
and value of products, which are pre- 
sented for the first time since 1919. The 
number of motor trucks registered and 
the estimated number of industrial and 
commercial electric consumers are also 
included, according to the division. 

Data useful in preparing selling cam. 
paigns for the farm market is given by 
the number of farms, acreage, income, 
value of crops, livestock, value of prop- 
erty, etc., the division stated. 

Material for the handbook was fur- 
nished by three bureaus of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce (Mines, Fisheries and 
Census), the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
the Post Office Department, the Treasury 
Department and eight private business 
agencies. The compilation and publica- 
tion of the volume was accomplished in 
}one year, it was stated. 


different industries for each of the 3,078 
counties in the Nation, is represented 
|for the first time in the new 534-page 
| survey, Mr. Stewart stated. 


Aids Advertisers 
Data showing the extent of manufac- 
| turing by counties, the estimated annual 
average cash income from the sale of 
farm products, by counties; manufactur- 


savings deposits, value of mining, and 
fisheries is contained in the handbook, 
it was said. 


The new publication is expected to be 
of special benefit in enabling advertisers 
relationship between 
buying power statistics and the circula- 
tion of various classes of publication 
media, according to Mr. Stewart. Fig- 
ures showing circulation in each county 
of 15 national magazines; and daily, 
Sunday and weekly, semiweekly and tri- 
weekly newspapers, respectively, is in- 
cluded in the report. 

The number of passenger automobiles 
registered in 1927, the number of fam- 
ilies with telephones, the number of in- 
dividual income-tax returns, and the es- 


; timated number of domestic electric cus- 


tomers, as well as the number of retail 
and wholesale trade outlets, is tabulated 
by counties in the handbook. The num- 
ber of families and the urban and rural 
population, based on the 1920 census, is 
also shown by counties. 





| _ The concentration of industries by in- | 
| dividual classifications and by counties, | 
;as shown by statistical tabulation of 348 | 


ing in cities of over 10,000 population, | 


Application of Tariff : ” 
On Wool Felt Bodies — 
Will Be Adjudicated 


Assessment Protested Before 
Customs Court; Lower 


Rate Is Refused on Dried 
Egg Yolk 


New York, Dec. 5.—There has just 
been presented to the United States Cus- 
toms Court an issue having to do with 
| the tariff status of wool-felt bodies, im- 
|ported through this port by Henry 
| Pollak, Inc. 

The articles were subjected to duty by 
| the collector at 30 cents per pound and 
| 45 per cent ad valorem, as wool wearing 
| apparel, manufactured wholly or in part, 

under paragraph 1115, tariff act of 1922. 

| The importers are contending for duty 
|at only 50 per cent ad valorem, under 
|the provision in paragraph 1119, tariff 
|act of 1922, for manufactures of wool, 
| not specially provided for. 





Uses Are in Dispute 


The importers base their contention 
upon the assertion that these wool-felt 
bodies are not used exclusively in the 
| manufacture of hats, but also, to large 
| extent, in making hand bags, hat trim- 
; mings and women’s shoes. This is chal- 
lenged by the Government, which is con- 
| tending for the higher duty. 

The court has reserved decision pend- 
/ ing a study of the testimony. 

Overruling protests of the French 
| Kreme Company et al., the customs court 
|has decided that egg yolk, which has 
| been dried by what is known as the 
‘spray process, is dutiable at 18 cents 
| per pound, under the provision for dried 
|egg yolk in paragraph 713, tariff act 
of 1922. 
Lower Rate Refused 

| Claim for duty at only 6 cents per 
‘pound, under the provision in the same 
paragraph for egg yolk, prepared or 
| preserved, not specially provided “." = = 
|denied in an opinion by Judge Waiie. 
| (Protests 290547-G-30431-27, etc.) 

| ' The court, in acting favorably upon a 
claim of John Wanamaker, New York, 
found that imported cotton golf bags, as- 
sessed at 40 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 921, tariff act of 1922, as man- 
|ufactures of cotton not specially pro- 
| vided for, should have been taxed at 
| only 30 per cent.ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1402, as equipment of the kind 
|contemplated therein. (Protest 287928- 
' G-21936.27.) 
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Co A GREATER , 
WASHINGTON 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS OF THIS COMPANY, with 
faith in the present business stability and future growth and prosperity of Washington 


and its metropolitan area, desire to announce a Construction Budget for 1930 amounting - 
to $5,900,000.00, the largest anriual construction appropriation made in the history of the 
Company-: In addition to a large new office building this sum will be expended in the build- 
ing of new sub-stations with necessary equipment, enlargement of existing plant structures, 
new departmental buildings and extensions of the electrical distribution system, to more 
adequately serve the present needs and anticipate the increasing requirements of electri- 
cal service in the territory served by this Company. 

In their determination to go forward with this necessary construction program, the 
Directors and Officers felt confidence in the fundamental strength of the business struc- 
ture throughout the country at large and believed that their action would help to stabilize 
local employment and wage levels and stimulate general economic conditions through the 
purchase of necessary supplies and materials used in such construction work. 

The Company believes implicitly in the soundness of Washington business and is happy 
to contribute its support to the efforts leading to a greater and finer Washington. 


bn. 


Board of Directors 


Frederick W. Doolittle 
Robert V. Fleming 
Julius Garfinckel 
Eugene E. Thompson 


Woodbury Blair 
Edwin C. Brandenburg 
Daniel J. Callahan 


Edwin Gruhl 

Wom. F. Ham 

Robert N. Harper 
Harley P. Wilson 


Va 


Cloyd H. Marvin 
. Lennard H. Mitchell 
Clarence F. Norment 


ac Exectrac Power Co. 
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| Railroad Purchases to Stimulate M 
Cooperative Interest for Good 


Of Commerce Is Promised 


Mr. Barnes Says Same 


That Helped in 


To Uphold Industry 


HE NATIONAL BUSINESS S 
T direction of the President of 


| 
the auspices of the United States Chamber of Commerce, assembled in | 


the council chamber of the United 


10:15 a. m. Dec. 5, with the president of the Chamber of Commerce of | 


the United States, William Butterw 


transcript of the proceedings follows in full: 


Mr. Butterworth: Jct 

It is a distinguished privilege to wel- 
come representative American business 
men to this. national business survey 
conference which has been called in re- 
sponse to the suggestion of the highest 
authority in the land. 


Plans Sought to Promote 


Economic Progress 


You have come together for counsel 
as to appropriate measures to foster the 
continuance of our national economic 
progress. The occasion is rich in oppor- 
tunity for meritorious public service. 
That business men should be called to- 
gether for such counsel is high tribute 
to the American spirit of cooperation, 
that spirit which encourages the belief, 
on the part of the President of the United 
States, that business itself is competent, 
in mutual cooperation and in cooperation 
with the agencies of government, to deal 
with such problems as those before us 
today. 

All of us here will recall that 12 years | 
ago we were enlisted in a national ef- 
fort that tested the mettle of every citi- | 
zen. A large portion of our able-bodied 
young men were under arms. Factories 
ran night and day to make munitions | 
of war and the essentials of civilian ex- 
istence. The Federal Government, which | 
had been geared to the moderate pace of | 
prewar America, suddenly had to assume | 
control and virtual command of the en- 
tire productive forces of the country. | 

Coordination and centralized contact 
were required. You will recall that this | 
was effected through formation of war | 
service committees whereby every key | 
industry provided a central agency to 
deal with responsible Government offi- 
cials. The plan succeeded. Goods in|} 
colossal quantities were made and de- 
livered in a short time. The business 
community demonstrated a fine capacity 
for teamplay. 


Many of Organizations 
Were Made Permanent 


Many of those organizations became | 
permanent. Out of that emergency, to! 
a great extent, grew the present era | 
of widespread industrial cooperation | 
through trade associations. 

In the wake of the war we were for- |; 
tunate in leadership in the Department} 
of Commerce which saw the peace-time | 
value of organized industry. Associated 
effort was encouraged and promoted as 
a means of dealing with national busi- | 
ness problems and to form a needed con- 
tact between Government and business. 

It is, today, our good fortune that) 
the man who, in the Department of Com- | 
merce, so greatly helped to make trade 
associations serve public as well as pri- | 
vate purposes now is our national Com- | 
mander in Chief. 

At a time when men were pausing to | 
see if others were pausing, thé Presi- | 
dent assembled at the White House; 
leaders in the several fields of American | 
economic life and voiced confidence that 
through coordinated planning unfounded | 
rumors could be made to give way to 
facts, and fears to calm judgment, so 
that confidence might further vitalize | 
the creative spirit and high courage | 
which characterize American business in | 
its mood of achievement. 


Groups Represented 
Labor and Industries 


You will all recall that these groups, | 
meeting with the President at the White 
House, were representatives of agricul- 
ture, labor, the construction industries, 
railways and public utilities, as well as 
other major factors in American com- 
merce and industry. 

Representing tahis last group were, 
Henry Ford, Julius Rosenwald, Clarence | 
M. Wooley, Walter Teagle, Owen: D.| 
Young, Matthew S.*Sloan, E. C. Grace, 
Myn C. Taylor, Alfred P. Sloan, Pierre 
duPont, Walter Gifford, Samuel W. Rey- | 
burn, Jesse I. Straus, E. J. Kulas, A. W. | 
Robertson, Redfield Proctor, Philip H. | 
Gadsden, Ernest T. Trigg, Henry M. 
Robinson, Julius H. Barnes, Homer L. 
Ferguson, and A. W. Shaw. 

These gentlemen, under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Barnes, were constituted a 
special advisory committee to the Sec 
retary of Commerce. 

It was at the request of the President, 
seconded by the judgment of this special 
advisory committee, that Mr. Barnes and | 
IT issued the call for this conference to- 
day, asking you to join in a further | 
measure of cooperative action in public | 
interest. | 

Now, gentlemen, it is my privilege to| 
present to you the President of the| 
United States, who will now address you.’ 
(Applause. ) 
- (The full text of President Hoover’s 
address will be found on page 1.) 


Organized Business to 
Aid President’s Program 


President Butterworth: I am sure that 
I voice the unanimous opinion of every | 
one in this conference when I assure the 
President, in your behalf, that organized 
business will avail itself of this oppor- 
tunity to prove by its works and faith 
and intelligent cooperation, both within 
itself and with the agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Gentlemen, it is our privilege to have 
with us at this conference an officer of 
our Government who stepped directly 
into public life from the active ranks of 
business; one who therefore understands 
the needs and requirements of the busi- 
ness and commerce and industry of the 
nation. He heads that department of 
the Government which gives its atten-| 
tion to the problems of business. I am 
cee now to introduce to you Hon. 

obert P. Lamont, Secretary of Com- 
merce, who will now address you. (Ap- 
plause.) 

(The full text of Secretary Lamont’s 
address will be found on page 5.) 

President Butterworth: Gentlemen, I! 





- 





| will now entertain nominations for per- 


; your permanent chairman, Mr. Barnes. 


| ican industry. 


| population has become so intricate and | 


| ture reauiring onlv the simnle necessi- 
| ties of food, shelter and clothing. 


| activity require care and solicitude, which 


| condition of business activity which ex- 


Type of Organizations 
War Will Work 


URVEY CONFERENCE called by 
the United States and held under 


States Chamber of Commerce at 


orth, presiding. The stenographic 





manent chairman. 

Ernest T. Trigg; (president, John! 
Lucas & Co., Inc., Philadelphia.) Mr. 
President, I desire to nominate as per- | 
manent chairman than whom there is 
no one better fitted by experience, by 
his personal knowledge of the factors 
involved in business generally, by his! 





| interest in our whole economic situation 


and by the confidence which business 
men of America have in him. He is a 
man well known to all of us and well 
known to the business men of America 
in all branches of activity. 


| Mr. Barnes Nominated 


As Permanent Chairman 


Mr. President and gentlemen, I nomi- 
nate Mr. Julius H. Barnes. (Applause.) 

Robert R. Ellis; (wholesale druggist, | 
Memphis, Tenn.) Mr. President and gen- | 
tlemen, I desire to endorse everything | 
that Mr. Trigg has said in regard to Mr. 
Barnes and crave the privilege of sec- 
onding that nomination; and I move you 
further that the nominations be now 
closed. 

President Butterworth: Gentlemen, 
you have heard the nomination. I am 


| going to rather ignore -the last part of 


Mr. Trigg’s motion. I would like to ask 
if there are any other nominations. We 
do not want you to feel that you should 
not nominate. If you have a candidate 


| we would like to have you put him up. 


You have heard the nomination of Mr. 
Julius H: Barnes. If there are no further 
nominations, all those who are in favor 
of Mr. Barnes as permanent chairman 
will please say aye; contrary no. Mr. 
Barnes has been elected. 

Now, gentlemen, it is a real pleasure 
to present to you Mr. Julius H. Barnes. 
Mr. Barnes has been in close counsel at | 


| the White House in all of the discussions 
| and 


deliberations preliminary to this 
conference. It is, therefore, with pleas- | 
ure that I turn this conference over to 


(Applause). 

Mr. Barnes: President Butterworth 
and gentlemen, I thank you for this selec- | 
tion done with business efficiency and; 
American good humor. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States extends its appreciation 
to those gathered here on this occasion. 
There is an inspiration in the readiness | 
evidenced in every industry, and in every | 
section, to devote time and effort thus | 
in consideration of the general welfare. 
The representation here today constitutes 
a cross section of all the fabric of Amer- 
ican business. In assembling this body, 
the chamber has been embarrassed by 
the extent of proven leadership available. 
We have enlisted leadership stamped not 
alone with success in business adminis- 
tration, but with the character and trust- 
worthiness which invites public confi- | 
dence. 

We do not forget that while business 
leadership on a national scale properly | 
may bulk larger in the public eye, there 
is at home in every section a great army 
of character and ability devoted also to 
honest and wholesome industry in their | 
relatively smaller field. Decisions, ' 
reached in a conference as this, must} 


i depend for their effectiveness on their 


acceptance by a great army mobilized 
in the ambitious and aspiring ferment 
of wholesome activity in every city and | 
village. 

In a way, a gathering like this to- 
day may be epoch-making in the evolu- | 
tion of modern industry. Trade and in- 
dustry organization are here, invested | 
generally with public confidence. That | 
publie confidence is industry’s greatest | 
asset. It has been attained only by the 
development of recent years in estab- 
lished ethics and standards, and in the 
formation of business practices which | 
have proven by test to be both fair and 
efficient. 


Fabric of Business 
Is Intricate and Complex 


We are gathered here, today, to con- | 
sider in joint council the fabric of Amer- 
This business fabric sup- 
porting the individual welfare of our vast. | 
complex that it requires, as never be-| 
fore. the most devoted skill in main-} 
taining its industrial health. The prob- | 
lems of preservine and advancing the| 
orderly everyday living progress of our | 
people, with their high devree of living | 
requirements, differ vastly from the prob- | 
Jems of today’s primitive people in other} 
lands. or the problems of our own earlier 
pioneer davs. A level of living on which | 
20.000.000 homes pronerly aspire to nos- | 


| sess telephones. radios, and automobiles | 


with all the related refinements of liv- 
ing which these denote, presents a prob- 
lem vastlv differine from the social struc. 


Industry, inspired by invention. organ- | 
ized by highly technical skill, maintained | 
by the daily purchasing of millions of | 
people, produces a vast flow of more 
things for more people. Industry, highly | 
perfected, requires also fewer hours in| 
the work day and fewer work days in 
the month. Manifestlv its health and} 


have never been present in any other 
standard of living in history. 

In the lengthening history of con- 
stantly expanding industry, there is little | 
evidence, anywhere, at any time, of a 


tends evenly through all parts of the in- 
dustrial fabric. We have had, in recent 
years, in some foreign countries under 
the influence of inflationary currency, a 
condition of general activity in all indus- 
try. Sooner or later such inflation activ- 
ity bore its penalty of relacive collapse, 
when fever inflation had burned out all 


| have seen an amazin 


>——. 


life het under a disparity in activity 
and in profits. 

This has been true in America durin 
this year of 1929, which has record 
generally the highest state, of activity 
and the _— aggregate of business 
earnings in American history. It will be 
true in the year 1930 and the year 1931 
and in succeeding years. A condition of 
universal activity and prosperity in all 
phases of industrial life seems to be an 
ideal beyond practical attainment. The 
problem, rather, is how to analyze the 
forces which hade made for the illness of 
specific industry so that corrective meas- 
ures may be set in motion. 


Universal Prosperity Is 


Difficult of Attainment 


We _may continue always to expect 
that, in complex modern industry, the 
discharged is cured and the industrial 


| patient may be replaced bv a new appli- 


cant for study and treatment. It is, 


| indeed, reassuring that so many indus- 


tries after illness of long or short dura- 


| tion, followed. by sound convalescence 
‘under skilled treatment, have often de- 


veloped into industries of most robust 
health. 


You will see what I mean when we 
consider those activities that, in recent 


|years, have had evident signs of ill 


health. For example, shipbuilding has 
been prostrate almost since the armistice 
year. 


seas freight following the lean recon- 
struction years of Europe, almost sus- 


pended ship construction in the yards | 


of America. 
The rapid obsolescence of disused 


fleets, though at a painful cost, appar- | 
jently has reached a state of balance. 


Overseas traffic volume 


y S is increasing. 
New ships are needed. 


National mail 


subventions framed to counterbalance the | 


higher construction and operating costs 
of a protective tariff country, operating 
on the open seas outside that protec- 
tion, have stimulated a revival of this 
important industry—at least it seems 
about to enter the ranks of self-respect- 
ing industry again. 


So also, the story of oil. Unrestrained | 


waste of a natural resource and the de- 
moralized prices of recent years have 
been corrected within the last few 
months. Oil has set its own house in 
order. With the understanding coopera- 


tion of State governments, a measurable | 


degree of stability reassures us in re- 
spect to another basic industry. 


Agriculture Has 
Regained Self-reliance 


More reassuring perhaps even than | 


these instances, is the evidence that agri- 
culture generally is restored to its fair 
relationship with other industry, meas- 
ured by such indices as are customary 
in business calculation. Farm leaders 
testify that agriculture marches, now, 


| not only in step with other industry but 


that it has regained the self-reliance and 
industry morale which was its sturdy 
tradition. It is reasonable to expect that 
the great stretches of our western coun- 
try now will have both the ability and 
the courage to resume their old place as 
buyers of lumber, farm equipments, auto- 


‘mobiles and the thousand articles of in- 


dustry which thus would be aided by a 
more secure farm market. 

Apparently it is the normal condition 
of industry that it shall possess units 
of robust vigor, of average health and 
those which require skill and attention. 


| This does not mean that there should be 


neglected any means to preserve, as far 
as possible, a general condition of health 
and vigor. It means that at any point 
there can be found units of industry 
which, manifestly, are suffering, and that 
these should not by undue exaggeration 
obscure the picture as a whole. 

No professional aid possibly could 


|equal that of the responsible managers 


and directors of the 
American economic histo 
instances of exceptional skill, courage 
and determination applied to the reha- 
bilitation of a specific industry. 

_ Shifts of current fashion, new inven- 
tions displacing former methods, eco- 
nomic forces exerting new pressures of 
dislocation 
tems faced with courage and with skill 
by the private directors of industry. 

In America these past few months 
g reversal - 
tional Psychology. The ines ee 
youth inclined to reckless enthusiasm, in 
nations 4s In men, pushed the market 
prices of sécurities on our exchanges 
higher and higher against all warnings 
Then, by one of those e- 
versals making mass psychology an al- 


industry itself. 
ry is alive with 


| most irresistable force in economic life, 


Security values declined at a bewildering 
pace. 

This decline itself threatened to under- 
mine the spirit of business confidence. 
Pessimism rose from small type to capi- 
tal letters. Actual losses were incurred 
by many investors. A sense of loss was 
created for many owners by a shrinkage 
of ‘paper values. Hesitation and un- 
easiness threatened to spread through 
all processes of industry, especially those 
which were most directly dependent on 


the orderly everyday purchases of our 
people. 


Savings Accounts 
Total $28,000,000,000 


_ As usual in such times, rumors and 
inaccurate exaggerations contributed to 
a measure of distrust. In such an at- 
mosphere few people remembered that 
America was a land of great natural re- 
sources; 
technique of almost magical conversion 
of those resources into more things for 
more people; that the living requirements 


of 120,000,000 people of high earning 
power cover a range of articles of use 
| and comfort and convenience such as the | 


world had never seen; that every indi- 
vidual unit of that people would not sur- 


The surplus of shipping accumv- | 
lated by sustained and effective war ef- | 
fort, timed with the shrinkage of over- | 


are constantly shifting prob- | 


spectacular re-| 


that it highly had developed a| 


ployment, and lower buying power, 
rested chiefly on a psychology which 
might create timidity and over-caution 
based on exaggeration and inaccuracy. 

There was the story current in New 
York City, these recent weeks, that sav- | 
ings accounts had been drawn upon 
largely to absorb losses arising from 
security trading. It is interesting and | 
significant that the entire 150 mutual 
savings banks of New York State gained | 
only 1,522 new accounts in the entire! 
month of July last, before the stock de- 
cline, while last week the 26 New York 
County savings banks gained 6,400 ad- 
ditional new accounts; and this within 
four weeks after the severe dislocation 
of the market. 


Trade Movements Perfected 
|To High Degree 


| It was fortunate, at this time, that) 
; within these last few years the move-' 
;ment for trade association organization 
| had reached a high degree of perfected 
| technique. Not only had they developed 
| standards of business practice, that added | 
| to the efficient conduct of each individual | 
| industry, but they had, as well, main-) 
| tained in their membership such stand- 
ards of ethics and practices as enlisted 
| public confidence. Within each associa- 
| tion the exchange of trade information | 
‘based on mutual confidence and respect 
| between the individual business units 
| had laid a foundation of cooperative ac- 
tion which came quickly into play. 

President Hoover, by a series of short 
| conferences with the leaders in the major | 
organized industries, was thus able to! 
get immediate, exact and accurate in- 
formation regarding the position and 
prospects of our major industries. More- 
lover, each group, by the reassurance 
which accuracy of information war-! 
; ranted, found mutual support in policies 
| which substituted prudent courage for| 
possible hesitating timidity. 

The studies of the projected plans of 
these industries indicate clearly that the | 
elasticity of continuing activity rested 
largely with construction and mainten- 
ance expenditures. 

Manifestly, commodities produced in| 
surplus, beyond the current market, 
shortly would choke the avenues of! 
trade by burdensome inventories, if this 
policy was stimulated. But new con- 
struction, and the maintenance of plant 
and equipment, require only a confident 
| faith in the future continued growth of 
American industry. That confidence is 
inherent in American temperament, and 
| justified by every year of its industrial 
history. Even housing, in sections where 
| residential and apartment building have! 
reached an apparent saturation point, | 
presented large possibilities in the way 
of modernization and improvement. j 

The construction industry extends its | 
;requirements through almost every 
phase of secondary industry. The stimu- | 
lative effect of sustained: construction | 
would reach almost the whole gamut of 
|other industry. This explains the em- 
| phasis laid on construction and mainte. 
nance as the expansion valve of any bus- | 
iness hesitation. You have heard Presi- 
|dent Hoover himself present those rea- | 
sons conclusively. | 


| Advertising Programs 
Should Be Considered 


It will be appreciated that if con- 
struction and maintenanee thus can take 
up any slack in general business activity, | 
we can hope to maintain even against | 
untoward circumstances the level of 
business stability. Business stability 
means the continued, orderly, every-day 
conduct of business and individual liv- 
ing which sustains steady pulsation in} 
the arteries of commerce. That stability 
is strengthened by the elimination of all 
removable uncertainties that affect the 
every-day conduct of business. This is 
the reassurance which follows a declara- 
tion of policy, on the part of individual 
large employers, that wages will be main- 
tained and employment furthered in 
every possible way; and that reassurance 
is strengthened when labor leaders in- 
dividually declare for a policy of truce 
during this period of cooperative effort 
for business stability. 

In the ranks of business itself there 
will be certain steps taken which reas- 
sure against the hazards of uncertainty. 
| Cancellations of orders in process of 
| manufacture by factory, or distribution 
| by the merchants, should not be selfishly 
|considered. The simple, expeditious set- 
tlement of disputes by arbitration, which 
|is rapidly extending under the approval 
| of business practice, should eliminate any 
| fear of long and costly litigation. Ad- 
vertising programs carefully should be 
considered without recklessness or un- 
due timidity. In fact, through all in- 
| dustry runs with increasing strength the 
| conviction that the business fabric as a 
whole supports the welfare of all our 
people and all our industries, and that 
wise business policies run far beyond at- 
|tempts to turn hesitation into selfish 
| gain. 
| Industry has been called by the Presi- 
dent to show that it has reached such a 
stage of cooperative organization that it 
can mobilize its own forces in support of 
| business stability. We are putting to 
practical test the quality of self-reliance 
in American industry. We are testing 
the capacity of organized business to co-! 
|} operate helpfully with other units in 
|the business field, and to cooperate, as 
| well, with agencies of Government which 
| have in turn pledged their own sympa- 
thetic understanding and support. | 

In the mechanics of making this busi- 
|} ness cooperation effective in the fullest 
degree, we are depending on the scores of 
trade association and industrial units 
within their own field. We shall con- 
struct with sober devotion such study and 
contact as will contribute to this mutual 
effort. 

There may be places in the flow of the 
business stream in which circumstances 
or inattention may present the menace 
of a dam forming in the current of that 

















+ 


soberly devotes today in this continuing 
effort for the preservation of business 
tability. 

3 The a never has failed to re- 
member that the index figures of busi- 
ness prosperity translate their needs un- 
failingly into the welfare of individual 
American homes. It always has viewed 
as a sober trust and responsibility that 
larger aspect of business welfare, which 
is the very basis for the American home, 
that has become the standard and as- 
piration of the world. This gives life 
and meaning to organization work, and 
it gives significance to the: effort which 
we initiate today under the standard of 
American business organizaticn. 

May I say to you that the mechanics 
of organizing the new and potential 
forces of American business has been 
a problem of sober study in the organ- 
ization for some days. Obviously de- 
tailed discussions, the presentation of all 
phases of a complex industrial struc- 
ture such as America possesses, In a 
gathering as large as this, presents some 
difficulty. It is our purpose, after the 
next address, that we will initiate short 
presentations of some 30 major group- 
ings of industry, so that we may obtain 
the sources of quick summary within 
these major questions. 


Information Developed 
At Conference to Be Studied 


How that will develop during the after- 
noon I leave to circumstance and your 
own judgment; but it is our intention to 
follow up the matter, the information, 
the opinions, expressed by this confer- 
ence, and particularly the indicators 
left with us for guidance—to follow that 
up in a sober, sustained, detailed ap- 
plication study, doing the special work, 
and we hope to continue and develop 
that and gvercome any check in the 
stream of American business. 

May I say, also, that a number of as- 
sociations have been asked to send _ in 
data in advance of this conference. This 
material, with the data in the chamber, 
as well as that available in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has_ been soberly 
studied by the experienced personnel 
in that Department; so that in the next 
presentation of a sort of summarized 
view of American business, which you 
will hear, it is guided by exact and re- 
cently acquired information and data 
which entitle it to a sober considera- 
tion. . 4 
Now, in all this presentation of Ameri- 
can business, in all the skilled presenta- 
tion of what business means, there has 
been no voice so effective as that of the 
man who was the associate of the pres- 
ent President, and who has continued his 


association with the new Secretary of | 


Commerce. His name is a household 
word. The man I now present to you is 
Dr. Klein, the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce. (Applause). 

Dr. Klein. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, in the light of the efficiency and 
dispatch with which you organized 
yourselves promptly as a permanent 
body, under our able and genial chair- 
man, I think we can assure our friends 
in the outer world that American in- 
dustry is still going strong. The steam 
roller business is as good as ever. 
(Laughter and applause). (The full text 
of Dr. Klein’s address will be found on 
page 5) 

Chairman 


Barnes: I am sure that you 
agree with me when I express for you 
your appreciation of this fascinating air- 
plane picture of the field of business, full 
of wise suggestions. I can see that you 
appreciate it, as well as the light touch 
that brings into relief the earnestness 
of such presentation to the business field 
in its field of service. , 

On that background I am going to sug- 
gest that the conference now listen to a 
brief presentation, a few minutes, each, 
without any well defined limit, from men 
who have for individual basic industries 
a close contact and knowledge and an 
appreciation of the perspective and pros- 
pective condition of these major in- 
dustries. 

I am going to suggest that between 


cover the field of four or five | 
industries briefly in this way. I will ask 
them to come to the platform now as 
their names are called. 


of Railway Executives, and president, 
American Railway Association. 
Matthew S. Sloan, president, 
York Edison Company, and president, 
National Electric Light Association. 
Gen, R. C. Marshall, Sumner Sollitt 


Company, representing Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America. 


Frank H. Smith, president, Lawrence 
Portland Cement Company, New York, 
N. Y., and president, Portland Cement 
Association. 

James A. Farrell, president, United 


States Steel Corporation, and chairman 
of the board, 


Will these gentlemen please come to 
the platform? I am going to ask, first, 
that Mr. Aishton present for your con- 
sideration something that occurred to 


him in respect to the railway field. Mr. 


Aishton. 
Railways 


Mr. Aishton: Mr. Chairman and gen- 
tlemen of the conference, I have been 
asked by your chairman to answer two 
questions, and to do it in a very few 
minutes—five at the outside. So I will 
cut out all preliminary flourishes and 
proceed to answer those questions. 

Before I start I want to say that in 
that wonderful talk of Dr. Klein’s that 
you have just heard he ‘indicated two 
things to me that I have kept in mind in 
preparing these remarks. One of them 
was to keep free from emotionalism and 
state facts. The other one was that it 
is not what a trade association says, but 
what the individual says that will set the 
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| 000,000, you want to keep this in mind| 


| compares with the similar period of the 
now and the adjournment at noon they | 
major | 


{of the largest we have had in recent 
| years—was $350,000,000. In other words, 
R. H. Aishton, chairman, Association | 


|ords an unexampled record of extra divi- 


render without a struggle a single con- 


d i stream; but we believe highly trained ex- 
venience it had learned to use and enjoy; 


perience and energy, within organized 
that a long period of high wages and fair | industry, may, in such event, locate the 
earnings in industry had provided mil-| key log and by joint effort release the 
lions of homes with a reserve of savings|jam so that the current of Amerigan 
against a rainy day. business resumes its even flow. 
Prudence and thrift this year carried] The Chamber of Commerce of the 
the life insurance total of America be-| United States was called into being 17 
yond $100,000,000,000. The total of sav-| years ago, at the instance of the then 
ings accounts approximated $28,000,000,-| President Taft. It was his conception 
000 besides. | that Government needed an interpreter 
The current commercial news daily rec-| of the convictions and the needs of hon- 
est business in contact with the agencies 
of Government and administration. In 
those 17 years we believe the chamber 
has won the confidence and trust of 
American business and of Government 
itself. It has developed a service or- 
ganization of high character, and, we 
believe, of real efficiency. Its attained 


dends, declared from the larger earnings 
of old industries, and an unprecedented 
list of initial dividends of other indus- 
tries newly entering that phase of divi- 
dend policies, 

Under these conditions hesitation in the 
normal processes of daily purchasing 





vital forces of industrial life. Apparently 
the normal state of healthful industry 
always will show some units of industrial 


would seem unlikely except for only mod-| public confidence, its experienced and 
erate periods. trained personnel, its contact, through 

Thus, the danger of trade recession| its organization members, with 1,000,000 
extending into some measure of unem-| American business men, the chamber 





cash registers ringing, and he used some 
other apt phrase to paint the picture. 
Now, that is just what we have done, 
and anything that I may say to you and 
any figure that I may give you today will 
be not what a trade association says, but 
what all the railroad executives have in- 
dividually said to me within the last 
week, and they are back of anything that 
I may say. 
Situation in Railroad 


Industry Is Explained 

Now, getting to the question. The 
question was: What is the present sit- 
uation in industry—meaning the railroad 
inguesty as compared with the same 
period last year? 

The situation as of Oct. 1 showed a 
greater authorized program of railroad 
improvements and capital expenditures 
under way at that time than in any simi- 
lar period for the last five years. Briefly, 
it called for an expenditure within the 


G 
AuTHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, Bein 
PusLisHep WiTHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


anufacturing 


Railroad Program Is Reviewed 
By President of Industrial Group 


Fair Chance Given to Lines to Work Out of 
Difficulties After War Period, 
Mr. Aishton Says 


next few months of $674,000,000, or 
$272,000,000 more than for the corre- 
sponding period in 1928. 

Now, as to the policy of the railroads 
requiring this program, the railroads 
record themselves as follows. Mind you, 
they record themselves individually as 
follows, through their chief executives: 

Not believing that there is anything 
in the existing condition to require it, 
the executives have no purpose whatever 


to reduce or abandon any part of this! 


program. 

What is question No. 2 that I have 
been asked to answer: What are the 
prospects for the next six months com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 
last year? 


The attitude of the railways may be} 


expressed in these words, and this is the 
picture of what the individuals say: 
They are proceeding with confidence in 


in reliance upon full cooperation of in- 
dustry in all its branches equally inter- 
ested. Under these circumstances it is 
their hope and expectation to proceed on 
at least a normal basis in their future 
capital and maintenance expenditures. A 
movement to increase this, however, has 
been started and is being actively and 
intelligently pressed forward. 





Railroad’s Program 
Is Carefully Reviewed 


In accordance with that expression, in | i 
In Promoting Industry 


the last 10 days every Class I railroad 
in the United tSates, by.that meaning 
roads with earnings of $1,000,000 per 
year, numbering 164, and representing 
241,60 Omiles of fines, or 91 per cent of 
all rail mileage in the coutnry, has care- 
fully reviewed its program, and the ag- 
gregate of their budgets for the year 
1930 is as follows: 


For equipment, $370,000,000. For road- | 


way and structures, meaning signals, 
double tracks, cutting down grades, in 
other words, things that go to promote a 
greater operating efficiency and a greater 
reduction in the cost of transportation, 
$680,000,000. That is a total of $1,500,- | 
000,000. 

I have been asked to say how much of 
that would probably be spent in the first 
quarter, how much in the second quarter, 
and how much in six months. In the 
first quarter it is expected that there 
will be $212,000,000 of that spent. In 
the second quarter of 1930, $278,000,000. 
In the first six months, $490,000,000. 


In making that statement as to $490,- 
000,000 you should keep this in mind, 
that one-half the mileage in the United 
States is subject to severe Winter con- 
ditions, and in the first quarter neces- 
sarily the program is not, as heavy as| 
it is in the succeeding quarters of the 
year. 

That makes a total for the first six 
months of $490,000,000. 

In making that statement as to $490,- 


that one-half of the mileage in the 
United States, almost, is subject to 
severe Winter conditions in the first area, 
and necessarily the program is not as 
heavy as it is in the succeeding months 
of the year. 

That makes a total expenditure for 
the first six months of $490,000,000. 


Increased Expenditures 
Planned by Railroads 
I have been asked to say how that) 


year we are in now. In the first six 
months of 1929 the actual expenditures— 
on a very large program, by the way, one 


the railroads expect to spend in the first 
six months of this coming year $140,000,- 
000 more than they did in the same six 
months in the year we have just gone 
through. (Applause.) 

In concluding I want to say this, that 
I have been authorized by the Pullman 
Company, which is not a railroad, but 
nevertheless has a railroad—I see I am 
corrected by some of my friends in the 
front seats; they have a little railroad— 
I speak of the operating company, the 
company that operates the sleeping cars, 
and not the manufacturing company; the 
Pullman Company says this, that their 
capital expenditure program for 1930 
will amount to $11,930,000, all for equip- 
ment. 
be expended during the first quarter and 
$3,000,000 during the second quarter. 

The Railway Express Agency likewise 
is not a railroad, although the railroads 
control and own it, and to show what 
their program is, they have authorized 
me to say this, that during this year 
they expended about $5,000,000 for motor 
vehicles, buildings, and other require- 
ments and betterments. That was for 
the year 1929. * 

For the year 1930 it is expected to 
release for similar purposes, $6,000,000, 
which will be expended evenly through- 
out the year. Those were not included 
in the total figures that I gave you. 

So much for the capital expenditures; 
but this is only a part of the story. 

In addition to the capital expenditures 
outlined above, and going into the ques- 


tion of maintenance and operation, which | 


Secretary Lamont, Mr. Barnes and Mr. 
Klein have emphasized are very large 
factors—in addition to the capital ex- 
penditures outlined above, the railways 
are expending this year, in the year 


| having problems. 


Of that amount $3,000,000 will! 





1929, $1,300,000,000 or more in the pur- 
chase of supplies for operation and main- 
tenance. That has no relation to capital 
expenditures, and ranging all the way 
from soap to steel castings, and $3,000,- 
000,000 in addition to this is paid in 
wages to railroad employes.  — 
Both these forms of distribution of 
money, aggregating nearly $4.500,000,- 
000, the railways expect to equal in 1930, 
and that will represent the direct flow 
of cash into the currents of industry; 
this in addition to the $50,000,000,000 
that the railways aré now planning as 
their capital expenditures for this year. 


Railroads Confronted 
With Many Problems 


You may say, from what I have said, 
that things must be all right with the 
railways; but it should not be assumed 
from what I have said that the railroads 
are not confronted with their own seri- 


ous problems. But this is neither the 
time nor the place nor the occasion to 
discuss them. 

I would not, however, fully meet my 
responsibility in representing the rail- 
roads if I did not call your attention to 
one fact which, of course, I know you 
will all agree with me on, and which is 
well known to this audience. Availabil- 
ity of money and low rates of interest, 
while they beneficially affect, do not by 
any means solve the problem which un- 
derlies capital eicpundlitagren: for, in or- 
der to secure the money for essential 
purposes, including improvements and 
betterments, the railroads must have 
adequate credit. 


To secure it they must maintain and 
improve their -service, and must operate 
with the strictest economy and with the 
greatest measure of efficiency, and they 
must obtain revenues as compensation for 


the future prosperity of the country and | their service, sufficient to meet dividends 


and interest requirements and to pay 
their notes when due. This is a matter in 
which you, representing the greatest 
cross-section of American industry that 
has ever been gathered together, are 
deeply ‘interested, because production is 
absolutely valueless to you without dis- 
tribution, and you are partners with us 
in our desire and effort to maintain rail- 
road credit so that the prosperity of 
American business may be improved and 
promoted. 


Cooperation Promised 


This is a picture of the railroads, gen- 
tlemen, as I have been authorized to 
present it to you. 


I have got just one more thought, Mr. 
Chairman, to leave with you: Whatever 
develops as the result of this meeting 
in the way of an organization of indus- 
try, we want you to feel that the rail- 
roads are organized to give you any 
information, statistical or imaginary, 
that you want. [Laughter.] And we 
would be honored in being partners with 
you in the enterprise of promoting 
American industry. [Applause.] 

Chairman Barnes. You have heard 
from Mr. Aishton-concerning the pro- 
gram and policy of extension in the rail- 
way industry, based largely on faith in 


| the future growth of American business. 


If anyone wants to be assured as to the 
execution of these programs on schedule, 
I think they may be reassured by the 
operating condition of the railroads, 


‘which shows well supplied treasuries 


now, and which will be maintained in 
the future, as is shown by the statement 
as to the reasonable rates at which their 
needs are to be supplied. 

We may also reassure you by a con- 
sideration of the information. which is 
just coming in, that in the ear loadings 
this last week, which show a seasonal 
decline of total loaded cars, that ‘total 
being slightly under the same figures for 
a year ago, there is an improvement in 
the L. C. L. classification, which means 
the miscellaneous products which flow 
into the offices and factories and homes, 
an actual excess over the figures of dis- 
tribution of a year ago; this within ‘four 
weeks after a so-called speculative panic. 


Railroads Given 
Fair Chance After War 


Mr. Aishton spoke about the railroads 
We expect to follow 
those problems in joint conferences with_ 
him, day by day, to see where organized 
business can rightly make its influence 
felt in the solution of problems; and 
here I want to remind you that if the 
railroads in recent years have shown an 
improved condition—and they have— 
have shown a readiness of service which 
has gradually eliminated the menace of 
large inventories and inflated prices, be- 
cause of the readiness of the railroads and 


| the ability of the railroads to supply serv- 


ice, that these things are largely due to 
railroad initiative primarily, but also be- 
cause they were given a fair chance after 


|the war by the creation of public con- 


fidence and public opinion that gave them 
their fair opportunity again in the field 
of business; and I believe it is proper to 
say that that construction of public 
opinion started with a conference such 
as this, summoned in 1923 by the Cham- 


jber of Commerce, which having. given 


that devoted study, laid down principles 
of relationship between business and the 
railroads which materially aided in the 
creation of a public opinion more fair 
to them, 


I want you to hear now, if you please, 
from one of our other large basic indus- 


| tries, that of public utilities, which will 


be presented by Mr. Matthew S. Sloan, 
whom I now present. [Applause.] 


‘Public Utilities 


Address of Matthew S. Sloan, presi- 
dent, New York Edison Company, and 
president, National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation. 


Mr. Sloan. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men: Industry is now three-quarters 
electrified, and two out of three horse- 
power supplied to the motors of indus- 
try are purchased from the power com- 
panies. New and improved industrial 
processes, the country’s industrial ex- 
pansion and the replacement of fattor 
power plants by central station service 
will continue the growth in this field. 
Requirements in other fields are expand- 
ing. Large railroad electrification proj- 
ects are under way. Airway and air- 
port lighting and highway lighting are 
increasingly important. Farm electrifi- 
cation is proceeding rapidly. In the last 
three years 250,000 farms have been 
reached and electric energy is used not 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 
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Situation Wanted | 
INCOME TAX ATTORNEY, eight 
years’ experience before Depart- 
ment, Courts and Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. A-l references. Part time. 


Address Box 25, The United States 
Daily, Washington, D. C, 
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only in farmhouses but increasingly for | 
the performance of farm work. 

While industrial consumption of cur- 
rent varies with general industrial ac- 
tivities, about 40 per cent of the output 
is only slightly affected by business con- 
ditions. This is sold for home and store! 
use, street lighting, street railway and 
railroad operation, and the like. It yields 
two-thirds of the gross revenue of the 
business, and is a great stabilizing ele- 
ment in’ utilizing company facilities. 

Technically, the electric utility indus- 
try is highly proficient and utilities and 
the electric manufacturing companies ex- 
pend large sums in research for improve- 
ment in the art and for development of 
new applications of electricity. The re- 
sults of research and the efficiencies at- 
tained through consolidations and large 
scale operation contribute to constant ex- 


pansion and improvement of service, re- | 


duction in rates and maintenance of a 
sound financial position of the companies. 
The average price of household electricity 
is now 28 per cent below the pre-war 
level, a reduction of 5 points having 
been effected this year. 

The constant effort of the industry is 
to grow by reason of high quality serv- 
ice and lowering of prices as increased 
efficiency and larger sales permit. Speak- 
ing conservatively, no business with a 
more brilliant future can be seen. It 
contributes basically to industrial growth 
and community development, progressing 
as the Nation progresses. It endeavors 
to earn growth and development by de- 


+ 


‘Em- 
and Plant Pay 


all their units up to the highest stand- 
ard of efficiency. The construction of 
homes has by far the greatest effect upon 
all manufacturing and industry. This 
construction’ has been inflated, retarded 
and made-the football of bad business 
through speculative interests. They have 
come to be known as speculative con- 
struction. 


Mortgage System 
Said to Be Defective | 


This, in our judgment, is due to the 
fact that mortgages have not been made 


stepped this issue from time immemorial 
up to the present. It has afforded no 
proper appraisal methods to put mort- 
gages in a liquid situation and no greater 
service can be done the country than for 
the Federal reserve to take up this 
matter and dispose of it in the best in- 
terests of the whole country. 
Gentlemen, I have tried to leave with | 
you two thoughts in connection with this : 
great industry. There are many that 
[ might have selected. But the first is 
that in doing construction work, it is 
to your economic advantage to consult 
the users of material and the employers 
of labor who are ‘going to do that work 
before you do it, and not after they 
have put in their figures. 
| The second is that producing a liquid 
| situation for mortgages on homes can 





serving them, and public acceptance of 
its policies and practices is indicated by 


steady annual increase in sales and se-| 


curity. 
Electrical Industry Looks 


To Future With Confidence 

On that basis the industry looks with 
confidence to the future and can be de- 
pended on to continue its job of serving 
as the country’s power plant. 

Chairman Barnes: Gentlemen, I think 
you will agree with me that the picture 


presented that way is the basis of an' 


assured future, and that you would 
prefer to have it stated with the con- 
viction, the earnestness and the sincerity 
of the person who delivered it over a 
printed statement. 

On construction I will ask that it be 
sketched before you by Gen. R. C. 
Marshall. 


Construction 


Address of Gen. R. C. Marshall Jr., of 
Sumner Sollitt Company, representing 





Associated General Contractors of 
America: 
Gen. Marshall: Mr. Chairman and 


members of the conference, the con- 
struction industry aggregates something 
over $8,000,000,000 a year. The detail of 


that is being given to you by each sep-' 


arate industry as it comes before you. 

Throughout our whole history, con- 
struction of increased economic facilities 
has been the balance which has restored 
prosperity in America after every emer- 
gency and the principle of the expansion 
of construction as a balance which will 
take up the gains and losses in other 
industries has been repeatedly proven 
the wise policy which the President now 
puts in force. 

Construction work, which includes pub- 
lic works, engineering construction and 
buildings, performed during the current 
year is approximately the same in vol- 


8 i i x | . : ; 
ane os Chat’ of 20es; atcording to index | list of tables in the various lines of busi- | 


numbers of the Associated General Con- 
tractors. This was largely due to a 
carry over from 1928. 

The volume of contracts let during the 
same period is some 18 per cent less 
than the corresponding period of 1928, 
largely caused by the withdrawal of 
money from that purpose to some other 
purpose, commonly accredited to be stock 
speculation. 

Speculation money is flowing back into 
investment channels in many parts of 
the country and stimulating the demand, 
particularly for residential construction. 
The president of the Real Estate Board 
of Chicago advised that the recent house- 
to-house survey of the postmaster 
showed an active shortage in that city. 
Similar shortages in other localities, 
combined with the stimulating effects of 
the President’s conferences, now appear 
to insure in all branches of the industry 
an increased program for next vear. 


Building Stimulates 


Industry in General 

Construction constitutes the perma- 
nent wealth of the country. It is the 
largest permanent taxable element. Sav- 
ings find their ultimate resting place 
in construction. Construction radiates 
into all manufacturing industries, for 
when construction is done, supplies and 
equipment necessary for its occupation 
and use follow as a matter of course. 

So it was found in the unemployment 
conference of 1921 that the construction 
of economic facilities relieved unemploy- 
ment and produced widespread pros- 
perity. 

It has been shown that in today’s 
situation similar use of the construction 
of economic facilities must be made. 

If owners desire the greatest economy 
in their construction, they will do well 
to consult, before plans are drawn, that 
executive who is going to spend their 
money in doing that construction work— 
to wit, the general contractor. 

Heretofore when emergencies have 
come, construction has been unorganized. 
Today it is organized and owners 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this land can get advice and service of 
responsible general contractors who are 
competent through resources and ex- 
perience to perform whatever demand 
for construction work there may be, 

As to methods for stimulating the 
volume of construction. We know that no 
industry or commercial concern can be 
expected. to, or can be called upon, to do 
construction work other than the econom- 
ies of its immediate company require, 

Among economic facilities that deserve 
first consideration are transportation, 
electrical development, good roads, flood 


be made the best stimulating method 
for producing that volume of construc- 
tion work that the economic facilities of 
the country demand. 


| 


Cooperation Is Asked 


\In Stimulating Building 

Chairman Barnes: Obviously it would 
not be fair to expect Gen. Marshall 
;or any other individual to present the 
phases of so important an industry as | 
| construction in so brief a time. 

I only want to say that the chamber’ of 
commerce will call for cooperation from 
| organizations bot! ithin and without 
|the chamber in iviiowing un this very 
important field, through every agency | 
that enters into the construction in- 
i dustry. 

Gentlemen, we have a great deal to 
think about during the lunch hour. A 
|great many suggestions have been put 
| before you. 
to suggest that we do now adjourn for 
jluncheon. And I will ask Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Farrell to resume after 2:15 their 
places with us on the platform, to be 
followed by finance and other important 
| industries, 

I want. to announce that President 
Butterworth asks the directors of the 
chamber to meet with him in room -410 
immediately after adjournment. 


|one or two other brief announcements ? 

Upon adjournment of this meeting the 
Washington Trade Association execu- 
tives will have their regular luncheon at 
the Carlton Hotel, at Sixteenth and K 
Streets. The president and executives 
are cordially invited to attend the lunch- 
eon at the Carlton Hotel. 

I also want to say that I am informed 
that in a number of instances members 
of the conference have fairly complete 
reports containing statistical and other 
| data, opinions and suggested courses of 
jaction which they do not believe it 
feasible to present upon the floor in so 
large a gathering. 

The ushers at the door will have a 


(Whereupon, at 12:27 o’clock p. m., a 


Conference Is Resumed 
And Motion Offered 


: Mr. Barnes presiding. 





come to order. 

I would like to ask Mr. Louis J. Taber 
and Mr. John Lonsdale to join us on 
the platform. 

I am informed that Mr. John H. Fahey 
(publisher, of Boston, Mass.) asks the 
opportunity to present a motion. I will 
ask Mr. Fahey to come to the platform. 
| Mr. Fahey:-Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
jmen of the conference, I desire to pre- 
sent the following resolution for the con- 
| sideration of this conference: 

“I move that the conference records 
its appreciation of the action taken by 
ithe President of the United States, the 
Secretary of Commerce, and his advisory 
committee, which has contributed to th 
stabilization of public thought upon the 
current business situation and has in- 
lereased the initiative of business and 


courses of action, and indorses whole- 
heartedly the proposal of the President 
of the United States, supported by the 
action of the advisory committee to the 
Secretary of Commerce, that Mr. Barnes 


in the general situation in such ways 
as may be needed, and that this confer- 


the conference as he may deem neces- 
sary.” 


Organization Is Sought 
|To Carry Out Program 


I think, Mr. Chairman, it is obvious 
that it will be necessary that some steps 
be taken to follow out the results of 
this conference, and those steps may 
wel] be under the guidance of some 
small organization. Obviously, careful 
consideration should be given to the 
form of that action, and I therefore 
submit this suggestion for the consid- 
eration of the conference, and move the 
adoption of the resolution, 

(The motion was seconded, and unani- 
mously carried.) 

Chairman Barnes: Gentlemen, I think 
that it is obvicus to you that serious 
consideration of the many questions con- 
| fronting this conference can hardly be 
covered even this afternoon, 








liquid under the banking system of | 
the country and that system has side- | 


At the} 





control; public works and every manu-|same time, because of the many men 
facturing industry of adequate national | with very important engagements at 
scope should study the need of bringing! home, I think we should narrow the 


And I am going to venture | 


And may I, before adjournment, make , 





work of this conference around this after- 
noon, if agreeable to you. 

I assume that after adjournment today 
there will still be work that should be 
considered by representatives of the 
conference. I want to suggest, if there 
are no objections, that the following indi- 
viduals meet with the officers at eight 
o’clock tonight in room “I,” just back 
of this council chamber. I will ask the 
secretary to read the list of names: 

Stanley Resor, president, J. Walter 
Thompson Company, New York, N. Y.— 
Advertising. 

J. S. Crutchfield, president, American 
Fruit Growers, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa.— 
Agriculture. 

J. W. Shorthill (grain grower), Omaha, 
Nebr.—Agriculture. 

Victor Culbertson, rancher, 
City, N. Mex.—Agriculture. 

W. F. Priebe, Priebe & Son, Chicago, 
Ill.—Agriculture. 

E. M. Allen, president, Mathieson Al- 
kali Works, Inc., New York, N. Y 
Chemicals. 

C. E. Bockus, president, Clinchfield 
Coal Corporation, New York, N. Y.— 
Coal, 

S. B. Warrimer, president, Lehigh Coal 


& Navigation Co., Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Coal. 


Silver 


—! 


Arthur S. Bent, president, Bent 
Brothers, Inc., Los Angéles, Calif.—Con- | 
struction. 


T. T. Flagler, Flagler Co., Atlanta, 
Ga.—Contracting. 

Frank H. Smith, Lawrence Portland 
Cement Co., New York, N. Y.—Construc- | 
tion materials. \ 

Wm. C. Koch, treasurer and general | 
manager, Twin City Brick & Tile Co.,' 
St. Paul, Minn.—Construction materials. 

W. L. Clause, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Construction ma- 
terials. 

Walter R. Cottingham, The Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio.—Con- 
struction materials. 

Victor Cutter, president, United Fruit 
Co., Boston, Mass.—Exporting and im- 
porting. 

Gerard Swope, president, General Elec- 
tric Co., New York, N. Y.—Electricai. 

Clarence L. Collens, president, Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio.—Electrical. 

John G. Lonsdale, president, Mercan- 
tile-Commerce Bank & Trust Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.—Finance. 

Trowbridge Callaway, Callaway, Fish 
& Co., New York, N. Y.—Finance. 

Lawrence Whittey, secretary, E. V. 
Price & Co., Chicago, Ill_—Finance. 

Hiram S. Cody, vice president, Cody 
Trust Company, Chicago, Ill.—Finance. 

Henry Stude, Houston, Tex.—Food- 
stuffs. 

Sydney Anderson, General Mills, Inc.,’ 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Foodstuffs. 

F. S. Snyder, president, Batchelder & 
Snyder, Boston, Mass.—Foodstuffs. 
| George D. Olds Jr., vice president, 
Mills Brothers Company, New York, N. 
Y.—Foodstuffs. 


—Special, National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. : 

A. T. Downer, president, New England 
Laundries, Inc., Winchester, Mass.—Spe- 
cial, service organizations. 

Will H. Hays, Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.—Special, motion pic- 
ture industry. 

John H. Whitehead, Fairbanks, Morse 

Co., Chicago, Ill—Special, purchasing 
agents. 

Seymour N.. Sears, vice president, 
Tucker Tool Company, New York, N. Y. 
—Special, traveling salesmen. 

Charles Palmer, Atlanta, Ga—Real 
estate, building owners and managers. 

Charles D. Jaffee, New York, N. Y.— 
Textiles, clothing. 

Gen. 
—Radio. 

George M. Petrie, St. Johns Table 
Company, Cadillac, Mich—Lumber and 
products. 

Homer L. Ferguson, president, New- 
vort News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 
Newport News, Va.—Shipping. 

Jesse Herff. president. Stern, Herff & 
Co., New York, N. Y.—Textile, clothing. 
ing. 

Chairman Barnes: Those gentlemen 
whose names were called will please 
meet tonight at 8 o’clock in Room “I.” 

At the noon adjournment we had not 
finished the presentation of the general 
subject of construction. 
take that up again at this time, by go- 
ing into construction materials, pre- 
sented by Mr. Frank H. Smith. 


I would like to 


Statement of Mr. Frank H. Smith, 
president of Lawrance Portland Cement 
Company, New York City, and president, 
Portland Cement Association. 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, for one individual to attempt within 
the time allotted for that purpose to 
cover the field of building materials 
would be impossible. It would require 
considerable preparation and the gather- 
ing of a great many suggestions. It is 
undoubtedly true, however, that manu- 
facturers of all building materials are 
in a somewhat similar position, in that 
they have no building program of their 
own, inasmuch as a very large majority 
of those manufacturers are already over- 
built. Therefore, they have no program 
of that description to present to you. 
The only information that I can give 
you today about any specific industry 
‘is that of the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, which I represent. 


Shipments of Cement 
Show Slight Decline 


| From present indications, shipments 
jof cement during 1929 will total about 


J. G. Harbord, New York, N. Y.! 


| Building Materials | 


therefore, be of not much assistance to 
material manufacturers, but, so far as 
labor is concerned, it would increase the 
man-hours used to a considerable extent. 

I do not know that I can add anything 
that would help you solve your problems. 

Chairman Barnes: I want to ask Mr. 
Hiram S. Cody to please join us on the 
platform. 

Gentlemen, following up this report 
from the construction and construction 
material industry, I think it follows very 
naturally that you would like to hear 
something about iron and steel, which 
| play a most important part in construc- 
j tion. It is of particular interest to us, 
that we have present the president of 





chairman of the board of the Iron and 
Steel Institute. It is also interesting 
| that the same individual will tell us 
something about export and import as 
president of the Foreign Trade Council, 
an organiaztion in which I have personal 
interest because, unique as it is, I have 
had long connection and interest with it. 

I will introduce Mr. James A. Farrell. 


| Tron and Steel 
| 


| Address of Mr. James A. Farrell, 
| president, United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and chairman of the board, Iron 
and Steel Institute. 

My. Farrell: Mr. chairman and gen- 
| tlemen of the conference: I appear here 
as a delegate from the American Iron 
and Steel Institute to give you a brief 
resume of the conditions in our industry. 

The steel industry has had a profitable 
year. Earnings will enable manufactur- 
ers to make improvements long deferred. 
I am laboring on that word “deferred,” 
but I am quite sure that in many other 
industries a similar situation exists, amd 
now is the time to make repairs. 


It is also intended in the steel indus- 
try to modernize existing plants, placing 
them in an economical position to com- 
pete at home and abroad, because the 
| export business is a very important busi- 
|ness in the iron and steel trade, 
| Last year our exports were increased 
| by about 11 per cent, notwithstanding 
|the fact that there was a demand for 
| practically all of the 55,000,000 tons of 
{steel which was made by the industry 
| during this year. 

Expenditures already authorized and 
| definitely plannel in the industry ap- 
| proximate $500,000,000. That is within 
'the industry. Speaking of the industry 
as a whole, commitments to that extent 
| have been entered into. 
| The program of one company calls for 
$300,000,000 in their 1930-1931 budget. 
The 1930 expenditure has been allotted; 
that is, the money has been voted and 
distributed to the different subsidiaries. 
| Precisely this amounts to $100,000,000, 














the largest steel corporation, and the | 


‘and the work is proceeding and will be | 


3 per cent less than those for 1928. The} continued to completion, 

estimated shipments for 1929 indicate Earnings in the steel industry in recent 
idle producing capacity equal to about! years were largely expended in plant 
82 per cent of the total, whereas 1928 | maintenance. It is well known to those 





J. E. Stone, vice president, Stanley 


A. E. McKinstry, vice president, In- 
ternational Harvester Company of New 
Jersey, Chicago, Ill_—Implements. 

Frederick H. Ecker, president, Metro- 
politan Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y.—Insurance. 

James A. Farrell, president, United 
States Steel Corporation, New York, N. 
Y.—Iron and steel. 
| Alfred W. Donovan, president, E. F. 
Wright Company, Rockland, Mass.— 
Leather and products. 

W. M. Ritter, president, St. Johns Ta- 
ble Company, Cadillac, Mich.—Lumber 
and products. 

F. H. Brownell, vice president, Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co., New York, 
N. Y.—Mining and metallurgical. 

Gen. Otto H. Falk, president, Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.—Machinery. 

Alvan Macauley, president, Packard 
Motor Company, Detroit, Mich.—Motor 
vehicles. 

F. B.. Rentschler, president United 
Aircraft & Transport Corp., New York, 
N. Y.—Motor vehicles. 

J. F. Lucey, president, Lucey Petro- 
leum Company, Dallas, Tex.—Oil and oil 





|ness, and we ask these representatives products. 
> 4 compliant sien to repetve You will)’ 'S._L._ Willson, president, American 


recess was taken until 2:15 o’clock p. m.) | 


At the expiration of the noon recess | Co., Detroit, Mich,—Printing and pub- 
the conference reconvened at 2:15 p. m.,! lishing. 


Chairman Barnes: Gentlemen, please }ard News Paper Co., New York, N. Y.— 


e| sur Company, Indianapolis, Ind.—Real 


government in determining upon helpful | 


appoint an executive committee to assist | Steamship Owners 


| 


| Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Mass. 
|—Paper and pulp. 
| A.C. Pearson, United Publishers Corp., 
| New York, N, Y.—Printing and publish- 
| ing. 

George R. Keller, Ockford Printing 


Roy Howard, president, Scripps-How- 


Printing and publishing. 

R. H. Aishton, president, American 
Railway Association, Washington, D. C. 
—Railways. 

Albe B. Johnson, president, Railway 
Business Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Mr. Johnson now retired from active 
business).—Railway supplies. 

J. H. Shannahan, president, Omaha & 
Council Bluffs Railway Co., Omaha, 
Nebr.—Railways, electric. 

Frank A. Seiberling, president, Seiber- 
ling Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio.—Rubber. 

H,. S. Kissel, Kissel Real Estate Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ohio.—Real estate. 

Paul Robertson, president, Hume Man- 


estate. 

Alfred B. Koch, president, LaSalle & 
Koch Co.. Toledo, Ohio.—Retail. 

Wm. H. Albers, president, Kroger 
Grocery & Packing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
—Retail. 

J. Frank Grimes, Marketing Special- 
ists, Inc., Chicago, Ill.—Retail, 

H. Walker, president, American 
Association, New 
York, N. Y.—Shipping. 

Walker D. Hines, Cotton-Textile In- 





shipments indicated that 28 per cent of|in the industry that our most modern 


year. This broadening gap between 
manufacturing capacity and shipments 
discloses one of the most serious prob- 
lems with which the industry is con- 
fronted. 

The tariff situation has not changed 
materially during the past year except 
that the exhausting effects of competi- 
tion with low cost foreign cement are 
more evident. The threat of more seri- 


| 


|is before us more plainly than ever. 
| Lack of action on tariff has had a de- 
pressing effect as economic pressure due 
to ane influences has gradually tight- 
ened. 

Estimated road and street yardage 
awards for the year will be appreciably 
less than in 1928. In the general build- 
ing field there was materially less vol- 
ume in 1929 than in 1928. 

According to information gathered 
prior to President Hoover’s recent an- 
nouncement of the campaign to stim- 
ulate business, the outlook for 1930 an- 
' ticipates shipments possibly 5 to 10 per 
cent below those of 1929. The manu- 
facturing capacity of the cement mills 
is ample and it is hoped that the effect 
of the President’s action will put into 
service a portion of the idle capacity of 
the country, now in excess of 75,000,000 
barrels. 

Demand for concrete street pavement, 
roads and similar uses should be as great 
in 1930 as during 1929. Recently esti- 
mated total revenues from Federal aid, 
gas taxes and automobile license fees 
aggregate $800,000,000 for - 1930, as 
against a similar estimate of »$750.000,- 
000 spent in 1929. Bond issues for high- 
way construction totaling $228,000,000 
have been passed by six States during 
the past six months and additional issues 
amounting to $475,000,000 are pending in 
seven other States. Large sums from 
these sources should be available with 
the opening of the coming construction 
season, dependent on an improved mar- 
ket for these securities. 

Unless factors now at work are able 
to interrupt the decline in general build- 
ing demand, cement shipments for these 
purposes may be expected to show a loss 
more than equal to the small gains 
anticipated in other fields. 

We are hopeful that the President’s 
efforts may result in increased demand 
sufficient to bring 1930 shipments to the 
1929 level, or perhaps even exceed that 
level, although our own estimate made 
without taking into account any of the 
possibilities of recent presidential ef- 
forts would lead us to expect a decline 
of possibly 5 to 10 per cent. It should 
be noted in this connection that the 
shipments of cement, and a very large 
measure of other building materials, take 
place from 4 to 12 months after the 
project is started. 


| 





ence empowers the chairman to appoint | stitute, Inc., New York, N, Y.—Textiles. 
such committees from the personnel .of | 


Paul Debry, vice president, DuPlan 
Silk Corp., New York, N. Y.—Textiles. 

A. D. Whiteside, Wool Institute, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.—Textiles. 

William P. Goldman, Goldman & Co., 
New York, N. Y.—Textiles, clothing. 

M. S. Sloan, president, New York Edi- 
son Co., New York, N. Y.—Utilities. 

Walter S. Gifford, president, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., New York, 
N. Y.—Utilities. 

Thomas F. Branham, president, Eau 
Claire Grocery Co., Eau Claire, Wis.— 
Wholesale. 

Robert R. Ellis, Van Vleet-Ellis Com- 
pany, Memphis, Tenn.—Wholesale. 


Robert M. Adair, president, Jones- 
Witter Company, Columbus, Ohio.— 
Wholesale. 


Arthur J. May, president, F. P. May 
Hardware Company, Washington, D. C. 
—Wholesale. 


land Warehouse & Transfer Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill—Warehousing. 
Charles Cheney, president, Cheney 








Silk Company, South Manchester, Conn. 


Curtailed Production Cuts 
Employment in Industry 


In the cement industry there is no 
unemployment, except that which usually 
and naturally comes as the result of cur- 
tailed production, and in our industry 
we are attempting to decrease hours of 
labor rather than actually dismiss any 
of our employes. There have been no 
reductions in the hourly wage rate, and 
none is contemplated so far as I am 
able to discover. It is my opinion that 
additional housing, certainly in the 
northeastern part of the United States, 
is not needed. 

It would be my suggestion that the 
mortgage money which might naturally 
flow into that field of endeavor shoyld 
be used to aid and assist public utilities, 
railroads. and other large users of ma- 
terial and labor, 

There is one field, however, which 


Elmer Erickson, vice president, Mid-|has been touched upon slightly this morn- 
| ing by one of the speakers whereby large 


| quantities of labor could be consumed, and 
that is. in the remodeling of homes. It 
would require very little material, and, 


ous devastation of our seacoast markets; 


Works, New Britain, Conn.—Hardware.|the producing capacity was idle last | machinery becomes obsolete in 15 or 16 


years. So that it requires earnings and 
surpluses in order to keep up with the 
times. It is not a question at this junc- 
ture of unduly enlarging capacity in our 
industry, other than keeping in step with 
the growth of the business. 
there is a growth of about 10 per cent 
per annum, about 5,000,000 tons per 
| year. 

The steel plants of the country, having 
had a good year, will bring plant equip- 
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ment up to date and contribute their 
share to general prosperity. 

I have been asked to say something 
concerning our present rate of operation 
in the industry. They approximate about 
65 per“cent of the existing capacity. In 
some lines, such as structural steel, rail- 
way materials, and the heavier lines, op- 
erations are more extensive than. they 
are in the larger lines or the so-called 
seasonal lines. The steel industry, like 
all businesses, has its seasons. We do 
not change our styes or adopt any new 
models, but we do get a little dip every 
year in September or December, and 
that is the time that we begin to go 


‘that they have been making memoranda 
| here while these gentlemen are talking 
| about their business. 


All this will stimulate the general 
| business of the country and the 
ments at home and from abroad. re 
are about 4,000,000 tons of iron and steel 
going out of this country every year, 
|and that is almost a full month’s work 
; for all the steel mills in the country if 
| they operate for 30 days on the export 
business. 
| We seldom have what are known as 
| peak years. It is a word that is not very 


| often heard or used in the steel industry. 


around the plants, and F might say not | It belongs in the same class with fundas — 


only rehabilitate them, but we do a littie| 
bit of rejuvenating at the same time. I| 
think that I got that from Dr. Klein} 
this morning. 


Steel Industry Prepares 
For Usual Impetus 


The steel industry is now getting 
ready for the usual impetus which takes 
place after the return of a new year. 
About this time we expect naturally a 
little slowing down. It is a long and 
time-honored trade custom, in the steel 
industry, I think, to take it a little bit 
easier after a hard year’s work, and that 
always occurs in the month of December. 

It is interesting to know that no 
withstanding the situation that is more 
or less apparent, one company in the 
steel industry has booked as much busi- 
ness in the month of November just 
closed as they shipped, which is a most 
remarkable thing in any year—good, bad, 
or indifferent. It showed that in certain 


lines in the steel industry the demand! 


for certain classes of material existed to 
a sufficient extent to approximate the 
finished production. 

The steel ingot may go into anything. 
It may go ultimately into a building or 
into a piano string. It is not known, 
generally speaking, that in the steel 
business a great many thousands of tons 
of material go into musical instruments. 
I am not going to dilate on that phase 
of the business this afternoon, other than 
to say that the steel industry is really 
a business of great diversification. 

J Now, as to prospects for 1930. I have 
just said that we are operating at about 
65 per cent of the capacity in our usually 
dull season. The release of public and 
private work 


We have heard, his morning, from Mr. | 


Aishton, what the railroads are going 
to do; we have heard what the utilities 
and electric light, heat and power com- 
panies are going to do, from Mr. Sloan; 
and we are already getting ready to go 
after those orders in the steel business. 
[Laughter:] 

I think that some of my associates are 
here this afternoon to support me, from 
the Iron and Steel Institute, so I am 
taking a liberty in indulging in a few 
random remarks, because I have noticed 
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Tangible proof of undiminished buying power and indication of 





sound business conditions for 1930 is contained in statement 
released yesterday afternoon by J. E. Clifford, General Sales 
Manager, Chris Smith & Sons Boat Company, Algonac, Michigan, 
announcing receipt of order for first solid trainload shipment 

in history of boating industry. Order calls for fifteen carloads 

of Chris Craft Boats with factory list value of $115,000.00. 
Unfilled orders at new all-time peak for this season of year. 


Employment and payroll at highest level for any December in 


history of company. 


CHRIS SMITH AND SONS BOAT COMPANY 
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Chris Smith and Sons Boat Co. 








Algonac, Michigan 


| 


recently was announced. | 


letters, and the time of receipt at destination as shown on all 


th & G Sts., N. W. Washington, D. C. “Ways 


mental things and with underlying cons 
ditions and a lot of words that have been 
brought into vogue since Apr. 6, 1916. 

_ I might say in passing that I esteem 
it a great pleasure and privilege to be 
iz Washington and to attend the busi- 
ness conference. Other than attending 
|a meeting of the educational institu- 
| tion once a year here, I have not been 
‘in Washington since 1918. I think it 
| was Nov. 10 or Nov. 11. 

| But I like this idea of cooperation be- 
{tween Government and business, and I 
; think that business likes it fully as well 
‘as the Government. But we have reached 
a period in this country where, if we 
;are going to be successful, we have got 
to cooperate, and I think this is going 
|to be the beginning of a great oppor- 
|tunity to expand the business prosperity ~ 
}of our country. [Applause.] ; 


Peak Years in Steel 
Industry Are Rare 


| As I said a moment ago, peak years 
in the steel industry are rare. We pre- 
fer good average years, and we expect 
;|& good average year in 1930. There has 
| been no inflation of prices in the steel 
industry. There has been no change in 
,our prices for several years. There is 
|no accumulation of large inventories. 

We will enter the new year with stable 
prices and stable wages. We cannot 
| have stable wages unless we have sta- 
ible prices; but there is not going to be 
{any change in the iron and steel indus- 
try in 1930, either, and if any people 
in the steel industry think that they can 
|pinch off a few cents an hour here and 
i there, the rest of the industry will at- 
, tend to their case. 

I do not know how near the Federal 
Trade Commission is to this building, 
but I will say that we are hoping to have 
a stable situation in the iron and steel 
industry without having any occasion for 
them to visit this building concerning it. 

This is constructive cooperation on the 
part of all concerned with the prosperity 
of the country. We are all concerned in 
the prosperity of the country. We are 
concerned with employment. We are con- 
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Deduction Allowed for Estimated Total 
Of Freight Charges Accrued in Year 


Substantial Accuracy | 
Held to Be Sufficient 
Exact Amount Due Was Not 


Determinable Until 
Later Date 


upon and for the definite time to the end 
of the year. The amount of the accrued 
interest at the end of 1920 wa- $1,659.05 
and it was charged off on the books, of 
the petitioner to profit and loss, 


Respondent Adjusted Income 
Over Three-year Period 


liabilities at the rates of interest agreed| Accounts Were Kept 


‘THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, DECEMBER 


Accounting 


Federal 


SYLLABI 


By Accrual Method 


‘ 


Charges— 


s 


6, 1929 


Improvement Bonds 


index and Digest | 
Tax Decisions and Rulings 


are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


- Accounting Periods—Deductions—Y ear in Which Claimed—Accrued Freight 


| Where a taxpayer ships goods collect upon an understanding that the 


|Liability Found to Have Been 
Incurred During Tax- 


able Year Jemison v. Commissioner. 


consignee will be credited with freight charges paid the transportation com- 
pany, the outstanding liabilities for such freight charges accrued upon the 
books at the end of, each year with substantial accuracy are deductible.— 
(B. T. A.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2630, Dec. 6, 1929. 


. G 
AvTHoRizep STATEMENTS ONLY. ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEIn 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


State Taxation 


city; it could not otherwise lawfully be 
created. 

When, therefore, the legislature pro- 
vided that, as to special improvement 
districts created in the future, a fund 
shall be created to ensure the prompt 
payment of bonds and warrants issued 
in payment of such improvements, it but 
modified the special improvement district 
law to impose upon the general public, ! 
within the municipality, a conditional ob- 
ligation to pay a small portion of the 
cost of ‘erecting the public improvement, 
whereas it might have, lawfully, imposed 
a much greater burden upon the munici- 
pality. ; 

It is readily discernible that, under the 
law as it existed at the time this act was 
passed, the value of district bonds and 


Printing Firm Awarded 
Rebate for Error in Tax 


The Goss Printing Press Co., of Chi- 
cago, Ill., has been accorded an adjust- 
ment of taxes assessed against it for 
1920 and 1921 and has received approxi- 
mately $110,000 in refunds, abatements, 
and credits, according to an announce- 
ment Dec. 5 by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. Following is the full text of 
the statement: 


Goss Printing Press Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Overassessments of income and _ profits 
taxes and interest in favor of the tax- 
payer are determined as follows: 1920, 
$106,733.73; 1921, $3,079.97. 


In determining the tax liabilities of the 


Accounting ‘Periods—Deductions—Year 
petitioner the respondent has adjusted| policy takes them into his accounts.” 


in Which Claimed—<Accrued In- 
terest— 


warrants was problematical and their} A hearing was held Sept. 10, 1929. 
Where a taxpayer keeps accounts on 


the net income of the partnership as fol- 
lows: Current freight liability at the end 
of the year, disallowed, A; prior year 
freight liability ee 


an accrual basis, outstanding liabilities | 
for freight charges appearing upon the | 
books at the end of each year with sub-| 
stantial accuracy constitute a deductible | 
expense, the Board of Tax Appeals has) 
held. 

The taxpayer, the opinion explains, 
shipped the goods collect upon an under- 


. 


B 
$8,163.00 Nil 
: “a vi | 
{IONE scan sone il 1,362.80 | 
i omer would be; In determining the tax liability of the! 
poor ee | oith te tentaht charges. The) Petitioner for 1922 the respondent has | 
approximate amount of such charges | allowed as a deduction, from net income, | 
was set up on the books as an expense |" amount of $994.46 net loss of the pe- | 
for the year in which the shipment was|titioner for 1921. 
made, and necessary adjustments were| The petitioner's distributable share of 
made in the following year, when the|the income from interest on Liberty | 
exact figures were determined. |bonds received by the partnership 
The Board overruled the Government’s | amounted, in 1920, to $370.17; in 1921, 
contention that the deduction could not | $375.75. i 
be taken until the following year, be-| Opinion 
cause the amount involved was indefinite.| TrussELL.—The issues relate to the 
“This was the customary procedure year | computation of the net income for 1920, 
after year,” the Board said, and held | 1921 and 1922 of a partnership in which 
that for all practical purposes the ac-/| the petitioner was interested and with 
cruals were accomplished with substan-|yespect to which he is required to in-| 
tial correctness. The deduction, how-/| clude in his return his distributive share. 
ever, the Board ruled, should be the true/ Nineteen hundred twenty-one is in-| 
amounts shown by the evidence to have | volved through a net loss of the peti- 





| (Italic ours.) 

| There is another good reason for ap- 
proving the accruals in the instant case. 

| We think it is obvious that the charging 

loff to profit and loss of the accrued | 

| freight expense within the same year in| 


IV U. S. Dajly, 2630, Dec. 6, 1929. 


Liability for interest on outstanding indebtedness accrued upon the books 
at the end of the year is deductible-—Jemison v. Commissioner, 


(B. T. A.)— 


State Tax Decisions and Rulings 


| determination, we think they should be 
| the true amounts shown by the evidence 


been actually paid, subsequently. 

The Board also reaffirmed its former 
holdings that liability for interest on 
outstanding indebtedness, accrued upon 


the books at the end of the year, is| 


deductible. 


J. B. JEMISON 


Ve 
CoMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Board of Tax Appeals. 


No. 15622. 


Gorpon Saussy and C. W. Saussy, for| 
the taxpayer; A. S. LiseNBy, for the| 


Commissioner. 
Findings of Fact and Opinion 
Nov. 30, 1929 
The petitioner is a resident of Thomas- 


ville, Ga. During 1920 and 1921 and a 
part of 1922 he was a member of the 


partnership of J. B. Jemison & Co., here- | 


inafter referred to as the partnership, 
sharing profits or losses on a basis of 60 
per cent thereof. 
engaged in a business of buying and 
selling lumber. The partnership books 
were kept on the accrual basis. The 
partnership was dissolved on July 31, 
1922. Thereafter, the business was con- 
tinued by the petitioner in his individual 
capacity. 


Partnership Books Were 


Kept in Accrual Basis 


It was customary for the partnership 
to make sales of lumber at agreed-upon 


prices, with the understanding that the | 


partnership would pay the freight 
charges tothe destinations of the ship- 
ments. It was not customary, however, 
to prepay the freight charges. A pro- 


This partnership was, 


tioner which carried forward to 1922. 

The first question is a matter of the 
deduction of expenses for transporta-| 
tion charges on shipments from the; 
partnership to its customers. The ulti-! 
| mate liability of the partnership is un-| 
questioned; the deductibility of the ex-| 
pense is undisputed; we are required to} 
| decide in what years the various items | 
of expense may be deducted. In| 
lieu of prepaying the freight charges | 
on shipments on which “delivered” prices | 
had been agreed upon, the partnership | 
elected to ship the lumber “collect.” The 
sales, nevertheless, were entered upon} 
the books at the time of shipment at| 
what may be termed the “gross” prices, | 
although it was perfectly well under-| 
stood that the net amount presently to) 
be collected from the customers would 
be less. 


Partnership Computed 


Amounts of Liabilities 

The books were kept on the accrual 
basis, and, in order*to avoid an over- 
statement at the end of each year of 
the amount of the accounts receivable, | 
and a corresponding understatement of 
| the amount of freight expense for the 
year, it was necessary and customary to 
| credit the customers’ accounts, and debit 
the freight expense account, with the 
| outstanding liabilities for freight 
| charges. 


At the time of closing the books the | 
| petitioner was not advised, in some in- 
stances, of .the actual amounts paid by | 
| the consignees, and the amounts of these | 
| liabilities were computed by the partner- | 
;ship. The number of shipments, the ag- 
|gregates accrued, and the aggregates 





which the gross income was inclusive 
of the gross sales prices of the relevant 
shipments results in a clarity and accu- 
racy which is totally lacking in the re- 
vision proposed by the respondent. 
We conclude that the accrued liabil- | 
ities for freight charges should be al- 
lowed as deductions in the years when 
incurred and accrued upon the books. 
As to the amounts of the deductions to 
be allowed for the purposes of this re- 


to have been actually paid, subsequently. 
Compare Producers Fuel Co., 1 B. T. A.} 
202; Monarch Cooperage Co., 13 B. T. A. | 
929. | 

The respondent was. permitted to| 
amend his answer to affirm that the in- | 
come of the partnership for each year | 
was understated by certain amounts of 
freight liabilities which, if we under- 


Montana—Special Assessments—Constitutional Law—Public Purpose— 

A municipal tax for the purpose of creating a fund to insure the payment 
of bonds and warrants already issued by special improvement districts, is 
invalid, as it is for a private purpose; namely, the assumption of liability for 
losses suffered by the holders of the securities prior to the enactment of the 
law, and to reimburse the holders for such losses.—Stanley v. Jeffries. (Mont. 
Sup. Ct.)—IV U. S. Daily, 2630, Dec. 6, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of . 
Internal Revenue. : 


Montana Levy to Insure Payment 
Of Future Bond Issues Is Sustained 


| State Supreme Court Rules Tax May Not Be Used to Retire 


| dentally.” 








| considered therein was coextensive with 


|be any question in this regard. The in- 


Co., 15 B. T. A. 870. 


stand his theory, were probably deducted 
by the petitioner twice. No evidence} 
was introduced by the respondent. After 
a careful consideration of the record we 
do not think that there was a double 
deduction. 


Interest on Loans 


Held to Be Deductible 


In the second issue the petitioner 
claims the right to deduct from the in- 
come of the acon items of liabil- | 
ity for interest on borrowed money which se : : 
the evidence shows were definitely in-| Opinion of the court was er es 
curred but were unpaid at the end of| ‘the issue of Dec. 5. 1 The i text 
the year. We do not see that there can| Of the opinion, Stanley v. Jeffries, 
concludes: 
terest incurred is clearly deductible. To| In Stanley v. City of Great Falls, the | 
a taxpayer on the accrual basis interest | Same plaintiff seeks to enjoin the holding | 
accrues ratably and the date of pay-|of a city election by which the ae | 
ment is immaterial. Compare Tel-Elec-| is attempting to secure authorization, 
tric Co., 1 B. T. A. 434; Overland Knight | pursuant to section 3 of chapter 24, to | 
|apply the provisions of the law to im-| 
No satisfactory evidence was adduced | provement districts created in that city | 
relative to the third issue and we are| Prior to the enactment of the law. The 
unable to miake any redetermination of. Complaint in this action alleges that the | 
that point. city had, before the enactment of the | 

Judgment will be entered pursuant to | law, created certain special improvement | 
Rule 50. districts serving only a portion of the | 

: | city, and had theretofore issued bonds 


ee jand warrants in payment of the im- 
Decisions of Board | provements made, due at the time of the | 
of Tax Appeals 


| act was passed and which cannot be paid | 

| because of the delinquency of property 

| holders, whose property has been sold 

;to third persons for county taxes and 

for which tax deeds have been issued, 

Promulgated December 5 and thus the lien of the ‘city for delin- 
Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 

in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 





The Supreme Court of Montana 
has just ruled that a municipal tax 
may be imposed for the purpose of 
creating a fund to insure payment | 
of bonds and warrants that may be 
issued by a special improvement dis- | 
trict to be created in the future, but | 
not to pay bonds and warrants out- | 
standing against a distriet already 
in existence. The first part of the 


quent assessments has been lost and ex- 
tinguished. 5 

1. Stanley v. Jeffries, county treas- 
urer, involving the constitutionality of 
chapter 24, Laws of 1929, as applying 


cedure was preferred whereby the con-/|subsequently paid, are all in evidence 
signee paid the transportation company | for comparison. We are satisfied, and we 
for the freight charges when the goods/think the findings show, that these ac- | 
reached the destinations, and later, the cruals were accomplished from satisfac- | 


customer received credit on the books of 
the partnership for the amount paid. 
When the shipment was made the sale 
was entered on the books of the partner- 
ship at the agreed-upon prices, but it was 
understood that the aggregate entered, 
Was in excess of the net amount which 
would presently be collected from the 
customer. 


At the end of each year it was cus- 
tomary to accrue upon the books the 
outstanding liabilities for the freight 
charges, the exact amount of which had 
not yet been communicated to the part- 
nership by the customers. The probable 
amounts of the freight charges were 
computed from the known weights of 
the shipments and the published freight 
tariffs. The customers’ accounts receiv- 
able were directly credited with the ac- 
crued freight, and the freight expense 
account was debited. The freight ex- 
pense account was charged to profit and 
loss at the end of the year. In the fol- 
lowing year, adjustments were made, if 
necessary, to bring the accruals, previ- 
ously entered, into agreement with the 
exact amounts actually paid by the con- 
signees. 
their way into the freight expense ac- 
count of the subsequent year. 


Freight Liabilities 


Aggregated $10,000 


At the end of 1919 the amount ac- 
crued on the books and charged to profit 
and loss for the outstanding freight lia- 
bilities aggregated $10,096.80. 

At the end of 1920 the amount of 
the outstanding liabilities for freight 
charges, related to 39 shipments to six 
customers, and were entered on the 
books in an amount of $8,163. 
quently, the actual corresponding liabil- 
ities were found to amount to $7,892.66. 
The freight charges on all of the ship- 
ments except two were billed by the 
transportation companies to the con- 
Signees prior to the end of 1920; the 
two exceptions were billed on Jan 6 
and Jan, 17, 1921. 

At the end of 1921 the outstanding 
liabilities for freight charges accrued 
upon the books related to 14 shipments 
to four customers, and amounted to 
$1,362.80; subsequently the actual 
amount paid aggregated $1,376.46. All 
of the shipments except two were billed 
by the transportation companies to the 
consignees prior to the end of 1921; the 
two exceptions were billed on Jan. 2 
and Jan. 5, 1922. 

At the end of 1922, upon the books 
of the petitioner, then acting in his in- 
dividual capacity, the amount of the out- 
standing freight liabilities accrued was 
$2,605; it related to two customers, and 
involved an aggregate of 36 shipments. 
The actual liabilities subsequently ascer- 
tained aggregated $2,719.35. All of the 
shipments, excepting six, were billed by 
the transportation companies to the cus- 
tomers prior to the end of 1922. 
exceptions, four were billed in the period 
from Jan. 1 to Jan. 4, 1922, inclusive. 
The date at Which the remaining two ex 
ceptions were billed is not in evidence. 

he partnership regularly followed a 
procedure of accruing upon the books, at 
the end of each year, the amount of lia- 
bility incurred during the year and re- 
maining unpaid at the end of the year, 
for interest on borrowed money. This 


These adjustment items found | 


Subse- | 


Of the| 


|tory bases and for all practical purposes 
with substantial correctness. 

Later, when the customers advised the 
partnership of the exact amounts paid, 
| minor adjustments were made, if neces- 
jsary. This was the customary procedure, | 
|year after year, and no necessity was | 
attached at the time to immediate in- | 
vestigations of the exact amounts, al- 
though it is evident that with a little 
trouble and effort, the information was | 
‘nearly all definitely ascertainable within 
a few days after the end of each year. 

Apparently, the present regulations of | 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue permit | 
of the allowance of the deductions 
|claimed by the petitioner. See G, C. M. 
5265, published, subsequent to the hear- 
ing in this case, at VII-2 C. B. p. 55. 

The respondent cites Thatcher Medi- 
cine Co., 3 B. T. A. 154, in which there 
| was a failure to prove a liability for the | 
|deduction claimed, and Jackson Casket 
and Manufacturing Co., 7 B. T. A. 1190, | 
jin which were involved no more than 
contingencies. Suffice it to say that we 
do not consider either of these cgses 
in point, 

The respondent also cites J. S, Hoskins 
| Lumber Co., 3 B. T. A., 846, a case in 
|which the taxpayer had in process of | 
|shipment a considerable quantity of its 
| product which it had sold but for which | 
it had not received freight bills. The 
| taxpayer followed a procedure by which 
it credited the accounts of its customers 
with estimated amounts of the freight 
charges, immediately, however, revers- 
|ing the entries at the beginning of the | 
following year. Subsequently, the ac- 
counts of the customers would be again 
|credited this time with the actual | 
;amounts, There was a failure in this 
case to prove any satisfactory degree of | 
| accuracy in the reserves set up and we 
were furthermore not satisfied that the | 
|expenses claimed were anything more! 
| than indefinite liabilities which could not | 
| be determined to be incurred until the | 
| subsequent year. This situation is clearly 
| distinguishable from the. instant case | 
| Where we are convinced of the propriety | 
,and practical accuracy of the accruals. 
| The procedure of the partnership in | 
computing and entering the accruals has | 
been consistently followed every year; | 
we have repeatedly given weight to con- | 
| sistency, see Higginbotham-Bailey-Logan | 
| Co, 8 B. T. A., 566; Leedom & Worrell | 
Co., 10 B. T. A., 825; Holeproof Hosiery 
Co., 11 B. T. A, 547; Blumberg Brothers | 
;Co, 12 B. T. A,, 1021; National Straw | 
| Works, 16 B. T. A., 463, and many other 
| decisions too numerous to cite here. We} 
| know of no good reason for revising that 
procedure. The liabilities were definitely 
‘incurred within the years at the end of 
| which they were accrued upon the books. | 
|The accruals were proper even though 
|lacking exactitude, United States v. An- 
| derson, 269 U. 8. 422. If they occasioned 
|minor overlappings through the practice 
of entering the slight corrections in the 
subsequent year that would appear to 
be authorized in Regulations 62, article 
111, which provides among other things: 

“It is recognized, however, that par- 


ticularly in a going business of any mag- | 
overlapping | 


nitude there are certain 
items both of income and deduction, and 
so long as these overlapping items do 
not materially distort the income they 


may be included in the year in which | istration and supervision over assess-| and the inhibitions therein contained do 


Parma Company. 


| tion purposes. 


| net income from business done in State. 


scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 

Docket No. 145538. 

Held: Whether or not a loss is 
sustained by the taxpayer in any 
particular year as the result of the 
demolition of the whole or part of 
a building, must be decided in the 
light of the facts in any given case 
and any presumption arising from 
the act of the taxpayer in proceed- 
ing to raze the building and erect 
a new one, that taxpayer sustained 
no deductible: loss, is rebutted by 
showing that the purpose of tax- 
payer in so purchasing the building 
was with a view of its actual use for 
a fixed and definite purpose, and that 
he did not thus use it because of 
latent defects which were not dis- 
covered at the time of purchase and 
had to demolish a good part of same 
on that account. Winter Garden, 
Inc., 10 B. T. A. 71. 

Carl W. Gillette. Docket No. 27010. 

Where property is purchased with 
funds owned jointly by husband and 
wife, in the circumstances proved in 
this proceeding, the income from 
such property is the income of the 
husband only to the extent of his 
ratable interest in the investment. | 
Cf. Estate of Thomas A. Merritt, 13 
B. T. A. 1096. 

Joseph E. Wallis and Ethelyn Wallis 
Kennedy, Executors of the Estate of | 
Charles L. Wallis, Deceased. Docket 
No. 13082. 

1. Under the revenue act of 1918, 
losses resulting from the sale of as- 
sets acquired prior to Mar. 1, 1913, 
cannot be determined unless cost, 
Mar. 1, 1913, value and sale price 
are proved, U. S. v. Flannery, 268 | 


to the relief of special improvement dis- 
tricts organized after the passage of the 
act: 

Here the contention of the plaintiff is 
(a) that the act authorizes a loan of city 
funds and credit in aid of such districts | 
for the benefit of the holders of bonds | 
and warrants of the district and is, in 
effect, a donation to establish a guaranty 
fund for the protection of individual | 
holders of such bonds or warrants, en- | 
abling them to enjoy a privilege and se- | 
curity not shared by the holders of other | 
classes of city bonds and warrants, or | 
other creditors of the city, in violation | 
of section 1, article XIII, of our con- | 
stitution. 

(b) That it denies to the plaintiff the | 
equal protection of the law, in violation 
of section 1, article XIV, of the con- 
stitution. 

(c) That it is.a special law and of- 
fends against section 26, article V, of the | 
constitution, in that it does not provide 
protection by general law for all holders 
of all classes of municipal bonds and 
| warrants which are in default, and 

(d) That it is in effect a tax for a 
private purpose, for the benefit of the 
holders of special improvement district 
bonds and warrants, in violation of sec- 
tion 11, article XII, of the constitution. 


Credit of City 


Is Not Pledged 


Only (a) and (d) of these contentions 
require serious consideration. 

It is clear that, since the plaintiff is 
accorded the same protection as all other 
taxpayers of the City of Great Falls, 
and the act applies to all cities and 
towns wherein special improvement dis- | 
tricts exist, the act is violative of neither 
| section 1, article XIV, nor section 26, 
article V, of the constitution. (Hill v. 

Rae, 52 Mont. 378, 158 Pac. 826; Trumper | 

U. S. 98. |v. School District, 55 Mont. 90, 173 Pac. 
| 946; Lewis and Clark County v. Indus- 
| trial Accident Board, 52 Mont. 6, 155 | 
| Pac, 268.) No other city bonds and war- 
| rants stand in the precarious situation | 
of these special improvement district | 
bonds and warrants, as this is the only | 
class of bonds and warrants which does 
Governor Dern Asked to Call) not have the credit of the city back of 
Sieh Oe ie | Sram. : : 
Session 0 -gisiature Section 2, article XIII, of the constitu- | 

| tion declares that “neither the State nor 
State of Utah: any county, city, town, municipality, nor 

Salt Lake City, Dec. 5. | other subdivision of the State shall ever 

The report of the tax revision com- | give or loan its credit in aid of, or make | 
mission just submitted to Governor Dern any donation or grant, by subsidy or 
definitely requests that a special session | otherwise, to any individual, association 
of the legislature be called in January,| or corporation * * * ;” while section 11, 
according to R. E. Hammond, secretary | article XII, provides that “taxes shall 
of the commission. | be levied and collected by general laws 

The major recommendations of the re- | and for public purposes only * * *.” 
port of the board follow: As declared above, the tax here under 

Classification of property into two| consideration was levied, and the pro- 
classes, tangible and intangible, for taxa- | posed collection will be, under “general 

aws,” and whether or not the act in 
| cted is viglative of either of the 








Commission Urges 
Tax Revision in Utah 


Assessment of tangible property at 100 = Y er ¢ 
per cent cash value. quoted provisions of the constitution de- 
Taxation of income derived from in-| pends upon the nature of the purpose for 
tangible property. which the tax is intended. Is it intended 
Taxation of corporations by excise on| to aid the holders of district bonds and 
warrants, or to serve a public purpose 
by enabling cities and towns to erect 


Repeal of present corporation tax | a 
needed public improvements through the 


based on capital employed and business | 





done within State. 

Using proceeds from business and per- 
| sonal income taxes to offset general tax | 
levy now made for State school fund. | 
| Abolishing present State board of | 
| equalization and assessment and estab- 

lishment of a tax commission of four 
| members with general powers of admin- 


ment district law? 

Section 2, article XIII, of the constitu- 
tion was intended to prevent the exten- 
sion of public aid to private enterprise 
or that of a semipublic nature, yet hav- 
ing for its purpose gain to the individual, 
association or corporation building it up, 





Old Securities of Improvement Districts 


| tended for the relief of the poor (State 


ex rel, Cryderman v. Weinrich, 54 Mont. 
390, 170 Pac. 941), the workmen’s com- 
pensation act (Lewis and Clark County 
v. Industrial Accident Board, supra), or 
the war defense act. (State ex rel. 
Campbell v. Stewart, 54 Mont. 504, 171 
Pac. 755, Ann. Cas. 1918D, 1101), as in 
each of these instances the purpose to be 
served was found to be a public one, 
although private individuals might profit 
thereby. 

The mere fact that the money raised 
will go to individuals will not condemn 
the act in question, since the test is not 
as to who receives the money, but is 
the purpose for which it is to be ex- 
pended a public purpose? 
mington v. Wolcott, 12 Del. Ch. 379, 112 
Atl. 703; Carman v. Hickman County, 
185 Ky. 630, 215 S. W. 408; Payne v. 
Jones, 47 S. D. 488, 199 N. W. 472; Den- 


County, 51 Utah, 294, 170 Pac. 74.) 


Thus the two quoted constitutional | 


provisions are directed toward the same 
prohibited action, and if the act under 


consideration is not violative of the one, | 


it is not violative of the other. 


The term “public purpose,” as used in 
the constitution is synonymous with gov- 


ernmental purpose (State ex rel. Mills | 
v. Dixon, 66 Mont. 76, 213 Pac. 227). An| sos 
iful of the provisions of 


essential to a “public purpose” is that 
it shall affect the inhabitants as a com- 
munity and not merely as individuals. 
(Stevenson v. Port of Portland, 82 Oreg. 
576, 162 Pac. 509.) 

Whether a tax is levied for a public 
or private purpose is to be determined 
by the course or usage of the Govern- 
ment, the object for which such a tax 
has begn customarily and by long course 
of legislation levied, and what objects 
have been considered necessary to the 
proper ‘support and the proper use of 
the Government, “and whatever lawfully 
pertains to this purpose and is sanc- 
tioned by time and the acquiescence of 
the people may be said to be a ‘public 


purpose.’” (Hagler vy. Small, 307 Ill. 460, | 


138 N. E. 849.) 


Council Invested 
‘ith Full Authority 


The true test is whether the work to 
be done is essentially public and for the 
general good of the inhabitants, satisfy- 
ing their needs or contributing to their 
convenience, rather than merely for gain 
or for private objects. (City of Tomb- 
stone v. Macia (Ariz.), 245 Pac. 677.) 

Here, it is true, the holders of bonds 


|and warrants of any city in this State, 


issued for the payment of special im- 
provements made under the special im- 
provement district law (Chap. 56, Part 
IV, & R. C. 1921) will profit by the pro- 
visions of chapter 24, above, as compli- 
ance by the city with its provisions will, 
in part at least, do away with losses by 
reason of the failure of a certain per 
cent of the property owners to pay the 


special assessments, and consequent loss | 


of liens on property, as above pointed 
out, for which, without this act, there 
was no method of recoupment. But the 
work to be done within such improve- 
ment districts as are hereafter created 
in cities, is essentially public work and 
the purpose of providing for such work 
necessarily a public purpose. 

Section 5225, R. C. 1921, within 
chapter 56, above, vests in a city coun- 
cil jurisdiction over public streets, alleys, 


| places and courts and the power to ac- 


quire rights of way therefor “and to or- 
der to be done any of the work mentioned 
in this chapter under the proceedings 
hereinafter described.” 


Section 5226, Id., provides that “when- 


| ever the public interest or convenience 


may require, the city council is hereby 


| authorized and empowered to create spe- 


cial improvement districts;” then follows 
a long list of purely public improvements 
which may be erected by the creation of 
such a district. 
Under the. special 
trict law, the cost of the work may be 


| assessed to bordering property because 
|of supposed special benefit, and “when- | 
| ever the contemplated work or improve- 


ment, in the opinion of the city council, 


benefit,” and under certain other condi- 
tions, the council may spread the assess- 
ments over an extended district. (Sec. 
5228, Id.) 

But the laying out and improvement 
of streets, alleys, sewers and the like is 
essentially a public purpose benefiting the 
entire community, although the work is 
done in but a portion of the city, and, in 
the absence of any legislative restric- 


, tion, each portion of the city might be 
instrumentality of the special improve- | 


thus improved at the general public ex- 


pense and no taxpayer could be heard to} 
| complain thereof. 


In other words, in or- 
der to erect any public improvement by 
the creation of special improvement dis- 
tricts, both general benefits to the mu- 
nicipality and special benefits to particu- 
lar property must be conferred—the 
special benefit to adjacent property is but 


accrual was computed upon the actual|the taxpayer, pursuant to u consistent | ment, taxation and bonded indebtedness. not apply to such enactment as are in- | incidental to the general benefit to the 


(City of Wil | after the passage of the act, the judg- 
‘ity o il- | 





| sider the constitutionality of that portion | 


lo. Pe |of section 3 of chapter 24, Laws of 1929, 
|ver and Rio Grande Ry. Co. v. Grand | which declares that “the above provision 


| districts heretofore created, unless and | 


|freeholders of property situated in the 


| proper 


| Constitutional Limitations, 6th ed., 588- | 
1611; State ex rel. Goodman v. Stewart, 


improvement dis- | 
|v. Jeffries is reversed. The purpose of 


ip of more than local or ordinary publie | Sumption of liability for losses suffered 


salability greatly impaired, and the pub- 
lic credit and public good necessitated 
some action to remedy the defects in the 
existing law. : . . 

As said of the act under consideration 
in State ex rel. Campbell v. Stewart, 
above: “This is primarily not an act 
‘to authorize a loan, gift or donation to 
individuals, associations or corporations,’ 
on the contrary, if it is any of these 
things, it is so only secondarily or inci- 


That the purchasers of bonds or war- 
rants shall, in the future, have greater 
security for the payment thereof than 
they have had in the past is but inci- 
dental to the public purpose of the act 
before us and does not militate against 
its validity. A somewhat similar provi- 
sion for stabilizing special improvement 
district bonds was recently upheld in the 
State of Washington. (Comfort v. City 
of Tacoma, 142 Wash. 249, 252 Pac. 929.) 
Bank of Commerce v. Huddleston, 172) 
Ark. 999, 291 S. W. 422, also sustains our 
position. It is true that the public work | 


the city, but as all public works con- 
structed within special improvement dis- | 
tricts must necessarily benefit the entire | 
city, this fact doés not lessen the force | 
of the decision as an authority here. 


Power to Levy Taxes 
Vested in Legislature 


We are concerned only with the legal- 
ity, and not at all with the policy or 
reasonableness, of a legislative enactment 
and, in the absence of a constitutional | 
limitation, the legislature has plenary, 
power to lay taxes for public purposes. 

The question as to whether or not this | 
enactment will trench upon the consti- 
tutional limitation of indebtedness of the 
city is not here presented. 

Finding no constitutional prohibition 
against such an act as this in its appli- 
cation to improvement districts created 


ment in Stanley v. Jeffries is affirmed. | 
2. Stanley v. City of Great Falls. In| 
the second case we are called upon to con- 


(provisions?) of sections 1, 2 and 3 of 
this act shall not apply to any district or 


until, at an election * * * a majority of 
the legal voters who shall be taxpaying 


city * * * shall authorize the * * * eoun- 
cil to proceed thereunder.” 

The wording of this provision demon- 
strates that the legislature was mind- 
section 13, 
article XV, of the constitution against 
which plaintiff asserts the act offends. | 
This section declares that “the legislative 
assembly shall pass no law for the bene- 
fit of a railroad or other corporation or 
any individual or association of indivi- 
duals, retrospective in its operation, or 
which imposes on the people of any 
county or municipal subdivision of the 
State, a new liability in respect to 
transactions or considerations already 
passed.” 

Herein the legislature did not attempt 
to impose a liability upon the people with 
respect to past transactions, but merely 
gave them the option to impose such a 
burden upon themselves if they saw fit, 
which, in so far as this inhibition of the} 
constitution is concerned, they may do.; 
(In re Pomeroy, 51 Mont. 119, 151 Pac. | 
333.) 

The act does not offend against the | 
prohibition contained in section 13 of 
article XV of the constitution. 

However, what is the purpose of the 
act in so far as it deals with special 
improvement district bonds and warrants 
issued prior to the date thereof? Such 
bends and warrants were, it is true, is- 
sued for the purpose of constructing a 
public. work and consequently issued for 
a public purpose, but the transaction has 
been completed and the bonds and war-| 
rants accepted in full settlement thereof ; 
they have passed into the hands of indi- 
viduals or corporations. With respect | 
to these there is no duty or obligation 
resting upon the city other than to en- 
force and obey the provisions of the spe- 
cial improvement district laws; if this 
is done and still a loss is suffered by rea- 
son of ‘deficiencies in that law, the loss 
falls upon the holders of the bonds and 
warrants and not upon the city. 

It must always be conceded that the 
authority to determine what 
should and what should not con- 
stitute a public burden is the leg- 
islative department of the State, and 
what is for the public good and what 
are public purposes are questions which 
the legislature must decide upon its own 
judgment, and in respect to which it is 
vested with a large discretion with which 
courts are loath to interfere; but where 
there is an absence of public liability and 
public interest, and the action of the 
legislature is clearly evasive of the con- 
stitutional limitation, the mere fiat of 
the legislature that an act comes within 
its constitutional power is not binding 


The entire overassessment for the year 
1920 is due to a decision of the United 
States Board of Tax Appeals in the in- 
stant case for the year 1919, Goss Print- 
ing Press Co. v. Commissioner, 11 B. T. 
A. 365, to the effect that certain income 
received by the taxpayer is not taxable 
under section 301(c), revenue act of 1918. 
The entire overassessment for the year 
1921 is caused by restorations to in- 
vested capital on account of adjustments 
for income and profits taxes for preced- 
ing years made in accordance with the 
provisions of section 326, revenue act of 
1921, and article 845, Regulations 62. 
Section 1207, revenue act of 1926. 


Colorado Inheritance Taxes 
Run Higher Than Estimates 


State of Colorado: 

Denver, Dec. 5. 
Collections of the Colorado State in- 
heritance tax department are running 
well ahead of estimates for the biennial 
fiscal period made by the legislatwre and 
State officials, according to Inhéritance 
Tax Commissioner Andrew H. Wood, 
who announced Nov. 30 that receipts for 
the fiscal year ended that day had been 
$719,984.94. In compiling the State’s 


| budget the last general assembly esti- 
mated the revenue from this source dur- 


ing the 31-month period at $1,500,000, and 
virtually half of this amount has been 
collected in 12 months, 


The legislature early this year changed 


; the dates of the State’s fiscal year to 


make it end on June 30, rather than on 
Nov. 30. This ntvessitated an overbal- 
anced period in order to make up the 
change, so the present biennial period 
will contain 31 months, starting Dec. 1, 
1928, and ending June 30, 1931. 


Montana Gas Tax Refunds 
Overdraw Highway Funds 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Dec. 5. 
According to a report by State Ac- 
countant Wm. Hosking, the State high- 
way fund was overdrawn $17,404.48 on 
Oct. 31. The overdraft is due to gasoline 
tax refunds. 


Under the law, all gasoline taxes paid 


{on fuel used for farm purposes is re- 


funded. Twice during the past year, the 
highway program has been halted be- 
cause of refunds. 


Indiana Gas Tax Reyenue 
Shows Gain in Navember 


State of jiana: 

Indianapolis, Dec. 5. 
Gasoline tax collections for November 
reported by the State auditor’s office on 
Nov. 30 totaled $1,606,691.59, an increase 
of $543,743.52 over the same menth last 


| year, Revenue increased 51 per cent and 


sales by volume, 13 per cent, the report 
states. 


Lower Tax Is Denied 


On Cigars From Cuba 


Reduction Held Not to Apply 
To Internal Levy 


New York, Dec. 5.—In a decision just 
announced, the United States Customs 
Court reached the conclusion that the 
so-called Cuban reciprocity treaty of 
1902 and the act of 1903, by which it 
was approved, allowing 20 per cent re- 
duction from the rates of duty “as pro- 
vided by the tariff act of the United 
States approved July 24, 1897, or as may 
be provided by any tariff law of the United 
States subsequently enacted,” contem- 
plated customs duties imposed by the 
tariff laws of the United States and did 
not relate to or include internal revenue 
taxes, either actually or impliedly. 

Overruling protests of Faber, Coe & 
Gregg, Inc., New York, the court, in an 
opinion by Judge Waite, pointed out 
further that a construction that would 
result in levying a lower internal reve- 
nue tax on cigars of foreign origin than 
that imposed on those produced in the 
United States is to be avoided. 


These protests were filed with the cus- 
toms court with respect to an importa- 
tion of cigars from Cuba, part of which 
appear to have been entered for con- 
sumption and part for warehouse in 
bond. The importers contended ‘that the 
internal revenue tax levied on these 
cigars and paid through internal revenue 
stamps, which were affixed to the boxes 
of cigars before they were released from 
customs custody, is in legal effect a cus- 
toms duty and hence subject to the re- 





and it is the duty of the court to de- 
clare the act void regardless of the decla- 
ration of the legislature. (Cooley on 


57 Mont. 144, 187 Pac. 641; State ex rel. 
Mills v. Dixon, above.) } 
Here the situation discussed in Stanley 


the act, in so far as it authorizes the as- 


by the holders of bonds and warrants 
issued prior to the passage of the act, 
must be held to be reimbursement of | 
those holders for such losses and, al- | 
though it is urged that such action would 
tend to rehabilitate the city’s credit, such | 
a purpose, if it existed, must be held to 
be the secondary or incidental purpose. 

It is not even clear that action was | 
necessary for such secondary purpose. | 
Proposing purchasers of bonds and war- 
rants look only to the present condition 


duction of 20 per cent allowed by the 
so-called Cuban reciprocity treaty of 
Dec. 11, 1902, and the act of Congress of 
Dec. 17, 1903, chapter 1. 

The court commented upon the “ex- 
ceedingly well prepared and well argued 
brief” of the plaintiff’s attorneys, Gerry 


|& Wakefield, and further that the court 


was not “favored with a brief by the 
Government on the merits.” Marcus 
Higginbotham and Reuben Wilson, spe- 
cial attorneys, appeared for the Govern- 
ment. 

Judge Waite concluded his opinion in 
this issue by pointing out that the taxes 
imposed on cigars, tobacco and manu- 
factures thereof by section 400, title IV 
of the revenue act of 1926, are internal 
revenue taxes and not customs duties, 
notwithstanding that they apply to the 
commodities enumerated, when imported, 
as well as those of domestic origin. 
(Protests 276973-G-132128, etc.) 








of the law and therefrom determine | 
whether or not such bonds and warrants 
furnish a reasonably safe investment; it 
can hardly be presumed that the fact that 
other investors have suffered loss under 
a different condition of the law would 
deter proposing investors from purchas- 
ing bonds and warrants in the future. 
As it clearly appears that the portion 
of the act now under consideration 


authorizes the levy and collection of taxes 
for a private purpose, it is violative of 
section 11, article XII, of the constitution 
and cannot stand. 

| The judgment in Stanley v. City of 
Great Falls is reversed and the cause re- 
| manded to the District Court of Cascade 
iCounty with direction to issue. the writ 
prayed for; 
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THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1929 (*EARLY 9631) TODAYS JB 


SUPREME AUTHORITY 


49 GOVERNMENTS—the Federal Government and the govern- 
ments of the 48 States—are expending by far the major part of their labors 
in the service of business. 


What they do is of primary moment to business. Theirs is a sov- 
ereign power, a supreme authority in the various spheres of their ac- 
tivity. Business must know—and must conform. 


Beyond the Federal news of The United States Daily, business men 
now have through the new State news of The United States Daily, a 
prompt and accurate record of Government activities within their States 
—and within other States where the actions taken govern their business. 


And so, The United States Daily, reporting the work of government, 
becomes itself a supreme authority—-compulsory reading to those busi- 
ness men whose affairs are affected, whose decisions must be made in the 
light of these other decisions made by the powers of government. 


Legislatures in 48 States and at Reporters at the National Cap- 


Waskingien pis taws— OT OF SLIPRE ME ALITHORITY— ital and in the 48 States write or 


wire news to The United States 


of moment to business SLIPRE AE ADVERTISING FORCE Daily in Washington— 


r ov UNITED STATES DAILY reaches an audience of 34,000 powerful 
and influential executives—men who lead the destinies of American 
industry. 


The United States Daily reaches those men who, out of the breadth of 
their responsibilities must be wholly broad-gauged, must be promptly 


and certainly informed of what government does. 


Advertising that reaches them through The United States Daily 
carries at once the action value and the immediacy of the daily news- 
paper and association with the force and authority that government 
carries to business. 


This power of the government is considered important in high 

places. The greatest figures in industry and finance go to Washington or 
Courts issue decisions, orders, de- go to their State capitals at a moment’s notice if it is suggested that they The presses of The United States 
crees— should go. Those who are used to absolute authority and full command Daily at Washington overnight 
in their own field are respectful and willing to cooperate in the presence print 34,000 sixteen-page news- 


of moment to business ; : . 
of the authority that reposes in government. a 


Here, then in The United States Daily, is a publication which pene- 
trates the consciousness of its audience with a power, a finality and an 
ultimate authority that is born not alone of its own publishing resources, 
but out of the dignity and majesty of government in America. 


What an Action Value to Employ 
In Your Behalf! jj 


en 
Fifty-two full page advertisements in The United States Daily will a | a o 
penetrate into every wing of American business where great things are SRS ISS ake ee 
done, and reach those great figures who mold the affairs of American : 
business; reach them with an authority, an immediacy, and a visibility 
that is wholly individual and unique. 


State and Federal Bureaus and 


yt : : Trucks, trains and every kind of 
Commissions report findings, is- 


carrier carry The United States 
sue orders— Daily into the hands of 34,000 im- 


—-~ . Bhe Anited States Baily 


WASHINGTON 


(Reprinted From The United States Daily, November 28, 1929) 
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“cerned with good wages. We are con-| 
cerned with prices.  —s b 
This $100,000,000 which is going to be 
spent in the iron and steel industry dur- 
‘ing the next year could not be spent} 
“unless we had made some profit out of | 
*the business; and, taking everything in- | 
to account, without elaborating any fur- | 
‘ther anything I have said, I believe there 
is going to be a very early recovery in| 
business. [Applause.] eT 
Mr. Barnes: I think that you will} 
agree with me that nobody can say the | 

. things which Mr. Farrell has said with | 
‘ better grace than the operating head of | 
’ the Unitéd States Steel Corporation, | 
‘ with its long record of self-restraint and | 
~ fairness in its business dealings. 


*Team Work Held to Aid 


Agricultural Progress 


Gentlemen, I spoke this morning about | 
the significance of the fact that the 

« great industry of agriculture has moved | 
into step with other industries. The in- 
dustry of agriculture has also learned 
* the value of cooperative organization and 
of team work. : | 
The three largest farm organizations, | 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the National Grange, and the Farmers’ | 
Educational Union, all represented here, | 
have joined in a single statement, which | 
*] will ask Mr. Taber, who is master of ; 





the National Grange, to present to you at | 
this time. 


Mr. Taber. [Applause.] | 


Agriculture 





Mr. Taber read the following joint | 
statement: meets | 
* It is tremendously significant that ag-| 
riculture is recognized in this gathering. | 
*It marks a day of new relationships. It) 
indicates a recognition on the part of} 
government and industry of the economic 
importance of a sound agriculture as an | 
essential producing and consuming group. | 
Organized agriculture in America has 
the fullest sympathy with the program 
of President Hoover to stabilize business 
and mobilize the forces of the Nation to 
insure permanent and well-distributed 
prosperity. 
Agriculture represents the greatest 
potential purchasing power in the Na- 
»tiom. The farmer kas been compelled to 
neglect improvements, repairs and capi- 
tal equipment to such an extent that lit- 
erally billions of dollars will flow into in- 
dustry from agriculture whenever the 
rural purchasing power will warrant. 


Organized Rural Forces 
Boost Farm Interests 


The factors giving the new confidence ; 
to agriculture are that we have today a 
recognized policy for agriculture and at 
the same time complete harmony and 
teamwork among all the organized rural 
forces of the Nation. The attitude of | 
all the forces of the Nation in supporting 
the Federal marketing act and the de- 
velopment of a better distribution sys- 
.tem for agriculture give encouragement 
that the American farmer will be able to 
more largely control the products of his 
own toil. This will result in better pro- 
duction methods and a larger net income 
to the farmer. At the same time we feel 
assured that agriculture will receive in 
. matters of tariff, taxation, transportation 
and other problems an equality with 
other branches of industry. 

We have confidence in the future be- 
cause the basic relation of agriculture 
to national life is recognized by the 
Government and the industrial world 
who have also recognized their respon- 
sibility to the farmer; and for the further 
fact that agriculture itself is recogniz- 
ing the necessity of thorough organiza- 
tion and a more complete method of co- 
operation with the forces making for 
national prosperity and welfare. The 
slightly increased net income to Ameri- 
can farmers as evidenced by the report 
of the Secretary of Agriculture does not 
justify an  overoptimistic statement 
about agriculture for this year, but a 
new confidence for the future is already 
apparent among the farmers, based upon 
the present plans for agriculture. 

The further belief that agriculture, 
industry, finance, commerce and the 


forces of Government jointly can ma-} 


terially relieve the disadvantages under 
which the American farmer has been 


income to be sufficiently increased to im- 

. prove his standard of living, to permit 
a better rural life and to increase his 
purchasing power is a sound basis for 
renewed hope and courage in the hearts 
of American farmers. 


We can give the assurance that agri-| 
culture has this difference from some | 


other groups in that every added dollar 


2632) 















Teamwork in Farm Pursuits 
Is Help to Marketing of Products 


Homes Is Said to Be Most Im-' 
portant in Aims to Help Con- 


Industry 


showed satisfactory progress. There was 
a gain both in exports and imports. The 


+- 





before, There is now no strain on bank 
credit, as shown. by the substantial eas- 
ing of money rates and the rapid return 
of the money situation toward normal. 
There is ample bank credit available 
for financing the gctivities of industry 
and trade. 

As to the outlook for commercial bank- 
ing, which is an accessory to other busi- 
nesses, the answer must be given to the 
question: “What will prudent industry 
and trade require?” The banks are 
prepared for constructive expansion and 
will do their part. 

Similarly, if at any time there are | 
moderate recessions in any line due to | 
seasonal or other fluctuations, the banks 
likewise are prepared for these. Com- | 


mercial loans are not over-extended | 
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first mortgages and bonds. Already evi- 
dences of an increased demand for these 
securities is being noted by. financial in- 
stitutions. A continuation of this invest- 
ment tendency is sure to be reflected in| 
a resultant upswing in the volume of | 
building activities, At the end of 19238 
and the beginning of 1929 much of the 
capital liberated by shifting of invest- 
ment programs was being placed <in 
stocks, with the result that building op- 
erations have slackened through 1929. 
With an increased demand for real es- 
tate mortgage securities a number of | 
large-scale building projects that have | 
been delayed on account of the slow bond | 
market in 1929 undoubtedly will be | 
started in the first half of 1930. Small | 
residential and apartment construction 





| ing the panic of 1907, shows that it is 


through the carrying of inflated manu- | should be stimulated through the applica- 

facturing and trade inventories as they | tion of three factors: 

fetion sand  genauation ee ee | (1).—A greater supply of investment 
: wag’ eee ‘. oes | funds available for real estate develop- 

|eredit, expanding loans to carry busi- | vent 

jness in distress, money stringency, the | oy . : . 

difficulties of collapsing prices, distressed | Tes dey ate nyer tle plied wag 

| selling and heavy: losses through fail. | ex solani of small s eculators in the 

|ure. There are today no such unsound | ©XP P 

underlying conditions. As long as gen- 


| stock market. . 
|eral business continues reasonably active d oe parse year-to-year Spring 
jand goods move into consumption so | aoe “ea id b Een a 
| that bank credit will be liquidated in its| Care Should be exercised to assure a 
| normal cycles, there is nothing to fear normal building program based upon the 
ture, semi-finished manufacture and un- from these directions. 


|actual requirements in each locality. 
manufactured goods, that supplied 74.4| Our institutions stand ready to assist | Ae co with ‘ten, blneeas, of 
per cent of all of our exports for this | within their proper fields prudent busi- | mortgage bankers, realtors, and associa- 
year. |ness undertakings. While financial con- | tions of commerce can do much to make 

Now, this export conference was or-| ditions as a whole are strong and money | public accurate information with regard 
ganized 15 years ago by men like Mr. | T@ts have eased, and no credit stringency | t> the real need for new construction 
Barnes and a group of other people. The {is in prospect, a word of caution must : 
exports of finished products were about | luc tuaetee ot ieee a Community Building 

s i is d- | a y ap money. Easy | 

= eae ee ee cae! credit, whether short or long term, is not | Programs Retarded 
tion to be borne in mind concerning |i" itself a solution to all difficulties. | 
prospects for the future is that it was Easy credit wisely used is always a help, 
in precisely that part of our foreign! but easy credit, governmental or private, 
trade which is directly responsive to in- | eter? aren, will be hindrance and | 
dustrial skill and enterprise that the |" @, constructive force. Our financial | 


gain in exports over the corresponding 
period of last year was more than $255,- 
000.000, or about 614 per cent. The gain 
in imports is $325,000,000, or about 9 
per cent. 


Prospect Held to Be 
Good for Export Excess 


The prospect is for a substantial ex- 
cess of exports over imports for the year. 
An outstanding feature of the steady 
growth is the manufacturings in the 
three great groups of finished manufac- 





Some communities actually need new 
structures and their building programs 
are being unduly retarded through a 
generally accepted idea that the country 
as a whole-is overbuilt. Other commu- 


| this great back-log is 2,750,000 cars per 


| therefore gives us automatically 55 per 


| proximately 1,000,000 vehicles, which is 


| pect an export business of upwards of 
1,000,000 units next year, also, which is 


has been no suggestion that they are 
too high or that they should be reduced. 
The leaders of the industry are watch- 
ful but are not concerned over the out- 
come, / 
The history of the industry, going 
back a quarter of a century and includ- 


among the first, if not the very first, to | 
respond to the oncoming of more pros- 
perous business conditions. Time and 
again it has seemed to respond to the 
fluctuations of general business, but al- 
ways it has been among the first to come 
back and to begin to climb to new rec- 
ords of prosperity. There are excellent 
reasons to believe that it will continue 
to be true to tradition in this respect. 

There are 25,000,000 motor vehicles | 
in use in the United States and the know | 
in-use in the United States and the 
known demand for replacement out of 


annum. Although production this year 
will be 5,600,000, we estimate that in a 
normal year we produce 5,000,000 mo- | 
tor vehicles. The replacement demand 


cent of a normal year’s business. 
Automobile Exports 


Expanded This Year 


The export trade, unaffected by stock 
market conditions, will this year be ap- 


200,000 greater than the year before. 
It seéms conservative therefore to ex- 


20 per cent of our normal year’s produt- 
tion. 

Export, added to our replacement ex- 
pectation, gives us a business of 3,750,- 
000 cars and trucks, which is 75 per cent 
of a normal year’s business. To this 
must be added new buyers, two-car fam- 
ilies, and a rapidly increasing truck and ! 


Expansion in Export Business in 1930Is Predicted 


+ 


| heard by an authority in the cotton field 


é 
‘ ‘ 
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Banks Are Prepared to Aid Program 
Of Construction Urged by Industry 


Gross Sales of Chemical Products Are Said to 
Have Reached $10,000,000 During Early 
Months of 1929 


of the necessity of stabilization by means 
of balancing the production to current 
demand. Internal conditions will im- 








1930. We expect, however, some curtail- 
ment in the volume of sales, particularly 
during the first half of the year. 


prove in measure with the application of 
this sound business principle. 

Chairman Barnes: I am reminded that 
one of the sets of statistics which will in- 
terest you, perhaps, was an estimaie I 


that 6,000,000 yards of cotton cloth an-/ 
nual production that used to hang in: 
the wardrobes of our ladies in the form 
of petticoats are now out of the ques- 
tion. 


From that point of interest we may | 
move to the discussion of silk manufac- 
tures, and hear something about the 
length of skirts and the silk and cotton 
trade, along with a little sober discus- 
sion of the conditions. I will ask Mr. 
Paul Debry, vice president, DuPlan Silk 
Corporation, and director, Silk Associa- 
tion of America, to address you. 


Mr. Cheney: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Debry ! 
sat here with me and 


| 


was taken un-| 
awares by being called to speak from 
the platform. He has gone for some! 
notes that he left at his hotel. If you 
will kindly postpone his address for a 
few minutes, I know he will appreciate it. 

Chairman Barnes: We will do that. | 


May we have a discussion on the sub-| 


. : | agencies, fully supporting all efforts in 
greatest growth and the steadiest growth | i. ‘direction of stabilization and expan- 


sion of business, appear resolved to re- 
sist unwise anticipations that short or 
long term money or credit through them 
will be available for any but well planned 
and reasonably conservative business 
ventures. 


We believe in promptness of action | 
with a due regard to all whom that ac- | 
tion may affect. 

In the interest of time I will file with 
the chairman more detailed and statisti- 
cal statements upon aspects of the situa- 
tion which I have attempted to sum- 
marize in this general statement. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 


Chairman Barnes: I know as experi- 
enced business men you got the full force 
and significance of the statement that Mr. 
Lonsdale made on behalf of the commer- 
cial bankers. Prudence, good judgment 
will not be thrown to the winds. An 
era of unduly cheap money is not de- 
sired, I think, in sound business. Easy | 
credit and a competence and courage in| 
banking advice is more useful at this 


has been made. Nothing has occurred to | 
interrupt the steady functioning of the | 
great foreign trade organizations, our! 
producers and traders, and the work of 
the Department of Foreign Commerce. 
One of its parts, embodying transpor- 
tation, finance and communications and 
foreign trade, is working smoothly. 

I shall not indulge im statistics. The 
reports of the Department of Commerce 
are available, showing in minute detail | 
the progress made; but it should be noted 
that in the export of electrical machinery | 
and equipment there is a gain for the 
year of something like 40 per cent; in 
chemicals, from 12 to 15 per cent; in| 
agricultural implements, about 33 per) 
cent, and in industrial machinery about 
the same, and in iron and steel, 11 per 
cent. Agriculture should take note of 
the fact that manufactured or processed 
foods furnished nearly 10 per cent of our 
total exports this year, as against only 
5.2 per cent for crude foodstuffs. They | 
should look into that in the three com- 
bined items, canned fruit, milk and vege- | 


nities, through a lack of local coopera- 
tion and a misunderstanding of the tacts, 
are apt to initiate construction which, 
in the light of accurate statistics, wouid | 
be found uneconomic. Up to date, ac- 
curate statistics with reference to va- 
cancies are essential to a sound building 
program in each community. 

Second, long term financing of agri- | 
culture: 

Increased confidence in the agricul- 
tural outlook over the next six months} 
as compared with the first six months 
of 1929 is justified by the remarkable | 
“staying power” of agriculture over the 
last several years of adversity and the 
attention of government and public to 
the need of a better organization of the 
farmer’s marketing facilities. Greater 
returns for his labors will give the 
farmer a chance to make some progress | 
in paying off the mortgage debts which | 
were, for the greater part, incurred dur- | 
ing the era of land speculation imme-! 
diately following the war. | 

The recent turn of investment funds | 
from stocks to mortgage securities prom- 
ises to give agriculture during the next 





| cellations and failures to meet payments 


bus business, that should bring the total | 
to 5,000,000. 

The selling of automobiles on time 
payments has shown itself to be a con-| 
structive practice and a real ally to the! 
prosperity of the industry. It can be 
expected to continue its work of keeping 
people employed and encouraging a 
healthy consumption of product. Can- 


ject of wool and its prospects by Mr. } 
Whiteside? 


Wool Manufactures | 





Address by Mr. A. D. Whiteside, presi- | 
| dent, the Wool Institute. : | 
have been so small as to be almost neg-| Mr. Whiteside: Mr, President and | 
ligible. | gentlemen, I think comparisons at the | 

The continued expansion of the road | best are rather horrible, and particularly 
building program which doubtless will be | when we happen to be on the short end 
increased in 1930 over the $1,600,000,000| of the comparison. Over the week-end 
expenditure of this year, with its positive |I went to Atlantic City, and I am quite | 
influence on employment, will affect the | interested in the auction sales that they | 
motor industry most favorably as well as| have there, because I think auctioneers | 
many others. |are exceptionally good psychologists. I; 

The country at large need not worry went into the largest on the Boardwalk | 
about the motor vehicle industry. We, and they were putting up rugs. 
shall doubtless share to some extent any | Right early in the auction they put up ; 
difficulties that may beset the country,; a $10,000 rug and then they sold one for! 
but we will never be down seriously or | $7,000 and then one was sold for $8,000. I 
for long. was sitting there all .the time, and} 
| gradually they put up a beautiful little 
silk rug, and I timidly bid $1,000 and al- 





American Shipping in 


‘the commercial and industrial activities | composed of 675 main office members and | danger under present agricultural con- | 


| business on the part of other countries| principal private bankers but also the | 


‘In Foreign Trade Shown 


; into the picture. 





tables, and in the new products—I mean 
new exports—there was a gain this year 
of 41,000,000 pounds. I give the figures | 
in pounds, because that is the way they | 
are collated in the Department of Com- | 


time than a plethora of money. six months a plentiful supply of mort- | 
In continuing the discussion of finances, | gage credit at satisfactory rates. The | 
I shall ask the president of the Invest- | fact that farm-land values in most com- | 
ment Bankers Association of America,| munities are gn a stabilized basis and 
Mr. Trowbridge Callaway, to speak on many investors are putting their money 
merce. this subject. |into such lands would indicate that care 
There has been something said in the Address of Mr. Trowbridge Callaway, | must be exercised lest long-term credit | 
press and elsewhere about the possibility | of Callaway, Fish and Company, presi-|be extended too loosely and a recur- | 
of friction between the United States and! dent of the Investment Bankers Associa- | rence.of the 1920 land-boom conditions 
European countries over what might/tion of America: Mr. Chairman and |be caused thereby. 
seem to be an intensive effort to increase gentlemen of this conference, for those| The extension of mortgage credit to 
our foreign trade. There is no basis for|of you who may not be familiar with|farmers in adequate, conservative 
friction between us and those countries.|the Investment Bankers Association of | amounts in the next six months will help 
There is no menace to our trade from! America, I would like to say that it is|to curb overproduction, an ever-present | 


of other people. There seems to be an/ 1,200 registered branch offices located | ditions. 

impression that if you get a few more| throughout the entire United States and | All in all, the mortgage bankers be- 
dollars of imports than exports, there is| Canada. These houses are character-| lieve they glimpse the dawn, and they | 
something wrong about it. We have got|istically and essentially security mer-|Will gladly adopt the President’s one- 
to have an exchange of trade. We thrive|vhants or dealers rather than brokers. | word motto—W-o-r-k.” 


on exchange of trade. An increased! Qur membership includes not only the Discussion of Manufacturing 


And Distribution Is Begun 


Chairman Barnes: Gentlemen, we will 
next move into the areas of manufactur- 
ing and distribution. | 

May I take occasion at this time to} 
advise the directors of the chamber that | 





tends to increase their purchasing power,| |arger banks and trust companies having | 
and improve the opportunities for the | investment departments. | 


selling of our goods to them. The in-| Investment Banking 


crease in this business has been of signai 
Stage of Adjustment 


benefit not only to ourselves, but also to In 
the countries with which our commerce is! The investment banking business in all 
sections of the country ‘s in a process | 


conducted. 
, : é : : at the close of this meeting this after- | 
No Great Decline | of eeodiustenas. During the past year | noon we will have a meeting of the di- | 
purchasers of securities created an ab-| rectors of the United States Chamber | 
normal demand for equities, with more 


or equ f Commerce in the ro irs? 

There will be no great decline in our | '¢&@rd for appreciation in value than for |° an aed s ie ae Tans 
foreign trade, and there is every reason| S¢curity or income return. |to speak in behalf of the motor car in- 
that it should continue to increase. We|, Because of this situation néw capi- | dustry. 
have seen a great increase of foreign tal was found for industry in large 
trade with the United States this year,|#™mounts through the sale of common 
over $4,300,000,000- of exports, and stock or of securities convertible into 
$4,025,000,000 in imports. The prospects Common stock. This broadened materially | 
for the foreign trade of 1930 are even| the equity base upon which corporation 
better than for 1929. Foreign trade is finance must stand and to that extent| 
an important factor in this country’s|W&S beneficial, While the condition! gent National Automobile Chamber of 
prosperity, and it will continue to grow. lasted, however, it was difficult to secure | Commerce: 

Chairman Barnes: Gentlemen, in all| 2¢¥ capital on a fixed interest or pre-| Mr. Macauley: Mr. Chairman and gen- 
these construction programs in the or- ferred dividend basis. This condition | tlemen, within 25 years of its birth the | 
derly conduct of every-day business the |W seems to be reversed and the pres-| motor car business became the leadin 
question of finance enters immediately ent demand is from investors who are industry of the country in the value of 

] We would have a real it more consideration to security| its manufactured products. On the basis 
problem if we had today 20 per cent. call and income than to market appreciation. | of last year’s production the value of 
a real program ie senre tatatar banter Survey Shows Investment its products was $3,163,000,000, and 


Motor Car Industry 








Address by Mr. Alvan Macauley, presi- 


|}cent years under the enterprise of the 





| within the past six months it has as- 
were to tell the manufacturer or merchant | sumed the first rank among exports. | 


Since the days of the Civil War cotton 
has had that honor, but we have wrested 


that this is the time to proceed with | 


n a " : | extreme caution, to curtail his i- | 
working and make it possible for his net | curtail his orgent 


zation, to suspend his purchases. It is | 
very important that we should know the 
attitude of the financial world at this 
time, whether it is one of confidence, 


| and we should have some assurance from 


experts as to the conditions which will 
rule within the next few months when 
finances will be needed by the construc- 


tion industry and by other forms of in- 
dustry. 


received by the farmer will be invested’! We have with us today the president 


in the products of industry and will in- 
stantly add to the volume of trade and 
employment of labor. 

Chairman Barnes: I think all of us— 
and a great many of you are farm boys, 
came from the farm—rejoice that the 
farm representatives are able to report 
such a hopeful outlook. On your behalf 
I thank the farm organizations, and Mr. 
Taber particularly. 

Mr. Farrell reported for the iron and 
steel industry. He has lived an entire 
life in that industry. He grew up in it. 
He forgot all about the export and im- 
port subjects, which I had asked him 
also to discuss. 
digress into a discussion today of when 
he was champion oarsman on the Mon- 
ongahela River, and I do want him to 
devote some special attention to exports 
and imports and their influence. Mr. 
Farrell, again. 





Foreign Trade 





Address of Mr. Farrell (resumed): It 
"is with great temerity that I again ap- 
ar on the scene here, but I could not 
ose the opportunity to say something 
about foreign trade, which is my real 
business. : 
The foreign trade of the United States 


of the American Bankers Association, 
Mr. John G. Lonsdale. 





Banking 





| vided that offerings are not made too 


Bankers in Good Condition 


The outlook for the next six months 
seems to vary in different parts of the 
country, with the larger centers antici- 
pating a gradual development of a mar- 
ket for bonds and investment stocks pro- 


rapidly or in too great a volume. Gen- 
eral opinion seems to anticipate a period 
of moderate and stable interest rates 


which should assist in the distribution of | 


sound securities. To the extent that is- 
sues of securities may be desired for 
constructive and useful purposes it is 
expected that the market will absorb 
them in sufficient volume to meet all 
reasonable requirements. 

A word of caution is to be noted 
|against stimulation of the issuance of 
securities or their prices other than 


}it from cotton and are the leading ex- 


porter in value of products of the coun- 
try today. 

The automobile and motor vehicle in- | 
dustry employs directly 3.800,000: workers | 
and indirectly gives employment to 535,- 
000 others. The prosperity of the in- 
| dustry is therefore of vital importance | 
| to a total of 4.335.000 workers. | 
The figures we have just stated are of | 
| the employment in normal times. The | 
number today, of course, is somewhat re- 
| duced, partly because of seasonal condi- | 
| tions, | 
It is too soon after the recent stock | 
| market readjustment to enable us to say 





He promised not to} 


ment in our industry has been affected. 


jguck, stimulation as may be etuesd by We anticipate, however, that we shall 


Address of Mr. John G. Lonsdale, pres- | the law of su 
. : eee ere | the supply and demand. A sur-| 1 
He den Meera cee Association 8nd | vey covering the country indicates that nd when the feturns are in that ou 
Trust Company of St. Louis: The posi- | mvestment | bankers are apparently in | sees in line Ls reasel affected more or 
tion of banking was strong . ane a. sound condition and well able to render | — th Us ite —_ business through- 
and after a canvass of the situation I their particular services to Government | °N7, : oe i 
find that it is strong today. | and industry; and the members of the| b ne of the y go companies reports 

The significance of the latter part of | Investment Bankers Association of ey as just 7 per cent from normal 
this statement lies in the fact that Amer- | Amorice mane ety to cooperate to that | for this season of the year. 
: ab wget re pel end. pplause. 
a meen’ Deitipiions Bae wa - Chairman Barnes: Still continuing the Industry Is Declared 

= ‘ | presentation of the financial aspects, I| To Be on Sound Basis 
Taken generally the industry is in a 


recent unprecedented credit situation. | *- : 

They aan’ today as firm, as sound, as| will ask Mr. H. S. Cody, representing the 
most wholesome and healthful condition. 
| Inventories are not excessive, thanks to a 





ready to finance the activities of indus- | Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- | 


|try and trade as they were a year ago | ica, to address you. 


: : : : Address of Mr. Hiram S. Cody, repre-| . : 
or at any time in their history. Yet] _."'- ee cee ae: See system of short-time inventory control 
prosperity always has_ its problems. | *nting Mortgage Bankers Aséociation which is general throughout the indus- 
These are problems, but not weaknesses, | i : | try. Wages are high 
; ib ? ’| Mr, Cody: Mr. Chairman and gentle-| ~ 7 feet 5. : 
‘ = ” "Q | : , 
in the banking structure. ieee, Os our EO0 weambers beedis form The industry has been a leader in 


| 
'Banks Are Prepared 
For Constructive Expansion 


The banks and the Federal reserve 
system were put to a supreme test under 


loans and city loans, we will speak of the 
;two separately, first taking up the 


| financing of residential and commercial | 


| properties in cities. 
The adjustment in the stock market 


| 


crisis conditions—they not only met the | over the past few weeks has had the ef-| 


| maintaining wages and this it has been 
able to do through the perfection of its 
manufacturing equipment which, com- 
pared with the old days, enables one 
| workman to accomplish the results of 
| several. 


Hands of Energetic Men 


| 

Mr. Barnes: I think as Americans that | 
each pulse in this room beats a little! 
faster as Homer Ferguson paints a pic- 
ture of an American-built ship, with an 
American flag, financed by American 
bankers and insured by American insur- 
ance companies and sold through Ameri- 
can agencies in world trade. That that is 
no impossible picture is evidenced by the} 
experiment which has developed in re- 


Robert Dollar Lines, that energetic fam- 
ily. If I did not get the information 
wrong this morning, I was told that in 
the last few years the average, now, of 
their ships sent around the world carries 
in one trip a total of three and a half | 
separate cargoes, discharging and reload- 
ing in that process. American shipping} 
is in the hands of energetic and resource- 
ful American business men. 


Now, if you will permit me, I will move | 





| into the field of textiles, and I will ask 


Mr. Lincoln Baylies to speak on the sub- | 
ject of cotton and its prospects. 


Cotton Textiles 


Address of Mr. Lincoln Baylies, Cotton 
Textile Institute of America. 


Mr. Baylies: Mr. Chairman and gen- 


tlemen of the conference, I have been | 
honored in having been asked to present | 


to you a joint statement from the cotton 
textile industry, represented by the Cot- 
ton Textile Institute, the Association of 


the American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
seciation and the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers. 

The Cotton textile industry for sev- 
eral years past has been operating un- 
der a condition where capacity and pro- 


; duction were far in excess of demand. 


This situation still prevails and has been 
aggravated by the hesitation and uncer- 
tainty of customers during recent weeks. 


Cotton Textile 
Industry Suffered 


The cotton textile industry did not 
share in the prosperity attaching to other 
industries in recent years. It did not 
participate in the expanded consumption 
bred by easy money; on the other hand, 
it suffered from the competition for the 
consumer’s dollar of other and more 
garishly attractive products. 


| day is to pledge that we will do every- | 
|thing that we possibly can under the 





The industry has two main outlets for | 


its products. 


First, style and household | 


goods largely sold through retail stores; | 


general, as component parts of their 
products or as necessary to their manu- 
facturing processes. 

As to the first class, there is strong 


with any accuracy to what extent employ- | evidence that sales to ultimate consum- 


ers have remained normal and will im- 
prove. 

In the second class, hesitancy is no- 
ticeable at the present time, but the 
| business structure of the country is fun- 


|sumers who look to the cotton textile 
industry for their supplies will abandon 
| the policy of over-caution no longer war- 
| ranted by the facts, and will order and 
receive their normal requirements, there 
is no basic reason to believe that the 
| forthcoming months threaten the: cotton 
| textile industry to a degree in excess of 
| that which might result from trade con- 
ditions such as have confronted the in- 
dustry in the past. 


Lessening of Demand 
Considered Serious F 


A: comparative minor lessening of de- 
mand was, under the circumstances 
more serious than a greater decrease in 
most other industries. Its present con- 
dition is due only in lesser part to re- 





Whether wages can be expected to 





| emergency itself—but came out of it fect of interesting the investing public} continue to advance as in the past, will 
for the first 10 months of the yeariwith a stronger banking position than| anew in the desirability of real estate 


depend upon economic conditions, There 


cent financial disturbances. 
_The cotton textile industry is begin- 
ning to demonstrate a clearer realization 


and, second, goods used by industries in | 


damentally sound, and, if industrial con- | 


land I got the rug. 


|I assure you that we will just as ear-! 
Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, | 


| spirit from an industry that has pe-| 


| Board, 


| tlemen, the Manufacturing Chemists As- 


most apologetically put it up to $1,500 | 

I said that the auctioneers were ex- | 
tremely good psychologists. If you will) 
recall, this morning when we came here | 
the men who were putting up the large 
amounts for expansion were put on first, 
and these men told us of figures that) 
we hardly know in the gross volume of 
our business. So I am somewhat handi- | 
capped in making any pledges for the 
woolen and worsted industry. 


Peak in Volume 
And Profits Reached 


I speak for 70 per cent of the weavers 
and 80 per cent of the spinners of 
worsted yarns, the weavers of cloth. We 
have reached a peak in volume and in 
profits during the post-war years, in 
1923, and our volume has gradually con- 
tracted since that, and we have had cor- 
responding difficulties in making profit. | 
We have now reached, I feel very posi- 
tive, where we are swinging against the | 
tide and holding our own. We have just 
about gotten to that stage, and the turn | 
now seems that the best we can do to-| 


| 
present conditions in production. | 
We feel that by doing that we will 
maintain the labor situation as it is, 
and that we will stabilize prices be- 
cause we have the stocks well in hand} 
and we have no more than 30 days’ 
supply at any time. So while our prom- | 
ises have in contrast to be very small, | 


nestly do our part in supporting the| 
program that has keen presented today. 

Chairman Barnes: That is a very fine| 
culiar problems of its own. We appre- 
ciate it. 

If you will allow me to later return 
to the subject of silk, we will now pass | 
to chemicals. I will ask Mr. Wilder if | 
he will discuss chemicals? 


ward actively. 


Our confidence is premised on the be- 
lief that, fundamentally, economic con- 
ditions are sound, and despite the recent 
stock market collapse, the purchas- 
ing power of the American people will 
not be impaired to any considerable de- 
gree. 


Our industry expends enormous sums 
for research and development, and I have 
abundant reason for believing that there 
will be no curtailment by American 
chemical manufacturers in their appro- 
priations for this all-essential work; 
furthermore, I. know that many impor- 
tant plans covering new construction, 
plant extension, and work of a similiar 
character are now under way and will 
be pushed vigorously during the coming 
months. 


Raw Material Needed 
In Large Quantities 


Such a program involves large expen- 
ditures, and will require immense quan- 
tities of raw material, supplies and 
equipment of every kind, and likewise 
means the employment of many thou- 
sands of workmen in various fields of 
activity. These facts serve to 
that, while our own industry depends 
largely upon general industrial pros- 
perity, we ourselves consume in enor- 


show 


|}mous quantities the produets of the in- 


dustries we serve, such, for example, as 
the automotive, iron and steel, textile, 
pulp and paper, electrical machinery, and 
many others. ‘ 

In conclusion, the situation in the 
chemical industry may be summarized as 
foliows, and I am now giving the views 
of a large number of our most impor- 
tant manufacturers: 

(a) General business conditions at the 
present time are satisfactory, with sales 
substantially in excess of those for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

(b) We expect some curtailment in 
business during the first six months of 
1930; we anticipate, however, a satis- 
factory year. 

(c) There will be no curtailment in 
our program of expansion, and plans for 
development, plant extension, and new 
construction, involving an expenditure 
in 1930 of an amount estimated at up- 
ward of $250;000,000; will be carried for- 
[Applause.] 


Silk Industry 


Chairman Barnes: I now take pleasure 
in introducing Mr. Debry, vice president 
of the Silk Association of America, In- 
corporated, chairman of the broad silk 
manufacturers’ division of the associa- 
tion; president of Duplan Silk Corpora- 
tion, New York, and Hazleton, Nanticoke, 
Kingston, Wilkes-Barre, Pa, ° 


Silk Industry No Longer 


Consider Luxury Business 


Mr. Debry: Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the conference, I appear here as 
the delegate of the Silk Association of 
America, to represent an industry which 





|}has gone through a very great trans- 


formation through the last few years. 
Previous to the war we were considered 
as an industry of luxury, and in these 
last years, through great difficulty and 
deflation, the manufacturers of our prod- 
ucts feel that we have become an indus- 
try almost of necessity. I will give you 
a few figures so that you can realize 
the importance of what used to be a 
trade of luxury and of rather reduced 
distribution. 

The number of establishments engaged 
in the industry up to date in this country 
in the manufacture of silk merchandise 
is 1,600. 

There are 137,000 people engaged in 
the industry, the total value of the prod- 
ucts of which is $750,000,000 yearly. 

I hope, gentlemen, you will bear with 
me if in reading the paper I have here 
presented, you will not find overoptimis- 
tie figures as to the collaboration and 
cooperation of our industry with others 
in the country. However, as it appears 
to us, it has been going through a pe- 
riod of very hard and strenuous years, 
but we have now a great deal to en- 


, courage ug. 


The conditions in the silk manufac- 


Chemicals Industry 


turing industry, our raw material mar- 
ket, should inspire confidence in the in- 
dustry, and its prospects, providing there 
is no decrease in power to buy in retail 
stores and other channels of distribution. 

Compared to a year ago, stocks of 
broad silks are a trifle less and cumula- 
tive sales for the year are higher. De- 
liveries are slightly ahead of production, 
the reverse of last year’s condition. The 
rate of turnover is better but further 
improvement is necessary by additional 
reduction of stocks and continued care- 





Address by Mr. Salmon W. Wilder, 
chairman, Executive Committee, Manu- 
facturing Chemists Association of the 
United States, and Chairman of the| 
Merrimac Chemical Company, 
Inc., Boston, Mass.: 

Mr. Wilder: Mr. Chairman and gen- | 


sociation of the United States, of which 
I am chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, comprises the more important) ful control of production. 

manufacturers of chemicals in this coun-| Raw material prices are expected to 
try. I have no hesitation in saying that | remain at reasonable price levels as the 
our organization and its member com-| syndicate representing Japanese raw 
panies may be relied upon to cooperate | silk exporters and producers, which op- 
to the fullest extent with other agencies | erates In emergencies until the need for 
in doing everything possible to stabilize | control is removed, is again active in 





and improve business conditions. 

Broadly speaking, the volume of busi- | 
ness and the rate of production in the 
chemical industry is dependent upon con- 
ditions that prevail throughout industry 
as a whole, and the obvious refson for 


every line of industrial activity. 


General Conditions 
Said to Be Satisfactory 


General conditions in the chemical in- 
dustry are satisfactory, with a business 
substantially greater than that of a year 
ago. In heavy chemicals this increase 1s 
probably from 10 to 15 per cent. October 
results have been generally very satis- 


falling off in November sales, although 


this is that our products enter into nearly | 


factory, but some companies report a} 


protecting raw silk prices in Japan from 
any sudden drop in the market here. 
Such control is of international impor- 
tance as raw silk, the largest item of 
import into the United States, is a prime 
factor in maintaining trade balance par- 
ticularly between this country and Japan. 
United States consumption of about 75 
per cent of the visible world’s supply 
of raw silk, makes these two countries 
closely interdependent in commercial 


| transactions. 


|'Employment Enters 
Most Active Period 


_ Future demand for manufactured fab- 
| rics is based on conditions in the retail 
and garment field. Stocks of both piece 
goods and finished garments are, we 


|the decline has not been marked and is| Understand, lower than a year ago, New 
not a cause for concern. | style changes in women’s garments re- 

As already indicated, prosperity in our| ire not only more yardage per gar- 
industry must be a reflection of general; ment but also a possible more extensive 
prosperity, and I feel justified in stating | replenishment of wardrobe than is cus- 
that Amenjcan chemical manufacturers | tomary when styles remain about the 
face the future with entire confidence and'| same, as has been the case during the 














with a conviction that we are to have, on 


the whole, a satisfactory business in [Continued on Page 15, Column 1.) 
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A significant fact was that the branch 


of our industry that represents electrical Progress in Chemieal Industry 


appliances going into the home, that is, 
Is Aided by Demands From Abroad 


going into the household, the consuming 

purchasing power, in the judgment of 
the men in that branch of the industry, 

Continuation of Increase in Exports Is Re- 

ported; Domestic Buying Holds 

Firm Level 


they expect for 1930 an increase over 
the corresponding period in 1929; that 
is, that they do not expect any decrease 
in the purchasing power of the average 
household. 
The judgment -of the executives of 
companies manufacturing products going 
into the building industry showed a de- 
crease, but, of course, that industry is 
absolutely dependent upon what pro- . : : 
grams of building construction are devel-| ome company for which I am able to | evening as well, but that particular list 
cped. speak, having in force 37,500,000 poli- |I did want to impress with the im- 
As far as the products going into the|Cies, insuring the lives of 23,000,000 of | portance of the desirability of their at- 
wage earners and their families, reports | tendance. 
very satisfactory collections. | May I now again~go to the construc- 
This evidences the fact that to no/ tion field? Those of us who believe that 
appreciable extent has there been any | the road improvement, particularly the 
increase in unemployment. It is antici- | hard surface field, has been a great con- 
pated by life insurance executive that| tribution to wealth and rising living 
the normal volume of business will con-} standards. At this time I want to ask 
tinue during - a ~ — sion | Mr. Samuel Eckels to say something to 
consequence, there wi e no reduction in r 
in the. number of those employed in this | you in regard to Che Seeenite a ae 


individual plants are concerned, we have | 
gone. through a period of accelerated 
) rs improvement. 
pursuit. The life insurance companies | " 
now afford gainful employment to ap- 


business during the last year, and I think 
proximately 250,000 men and women and 


Domestic Orders—75 per cent report 
fair to excellent. 

Foreign Orders—Unsatisfactory, only 
one or two reporting otherwise. 

Labor Situation—Generally satisfac- 
tory. Common plentiful but consider- 
able scarcity of skilled. 

Production—Plants running from 75 
per cent to 100 per cent. 

Competition is keen, but business is 
generally good. 

While this report is fragmentary in 
nature, I am satisfied I have tapped suf- 
ficiently diversified groups for infor- 
mation to warrant the statement that 
conditions, present and future, are en- 
couragingly sound. 


given large timber concessions to Japa- 
nese operators and the result has been 
this discriminating tariff against Amer- 
ican lumber. 

We understand that the Department of 
State is endeavoring to have this in- 
jurious tariff modified, but such things 
work slowly. Russian competition is 
also severely felt in the United King-| 
dom and European markets. 

Prospects for the next six months as 
compared with the last six months in 
1929: As I have before stated, lumber 
being a raw and basic material in many 
industries, of course this will depend 
upon the course of these industries. Our 
; hardwood lumber production goes very 
If you will allow me to make a sug- | largely into fabrications of automobiles, 
gestion which may be helpful, I would) radios, furhiture, and building  con- 
recommend that this conference go on | struction. Reports of prospects for 
; record in asking that this Congress pass }these industries are conflicting. The re- 
a tariff bill without further unnecessary | ports given to this conference will prob- 
delay so as to relieve the uncertainty of | ably shed light for “all of us on this 
business on this subject. f |situation. Softwoods likewise are de- 

It is my candid opinion that this would | pendent very largely upon the industrial | 
be more helpful than any other one thing | and construction industries. There is, | 
in stabilizing business. however, one important outlet for soft- 

Mr. Chairman, the machinery industry | woods which consists of boxes and crates 
sees blue skies ahead, and we wish to|for moving fruit and vegetable crops. 
assure you we will cooperate with you| This market does not depend so much| 
in every respect in any program that | on general conditions, but depends upon 
may be outlined by this conference. (Ap-|the crops. The crops are produced and 

















Mr. Ecker Says Insurance Business 
« Has Not Shown Recession in Year 


Machinery Business Report Is Optimistic; No 
| Wage Cuts or Unemployment Ex- 
pected, Gen. Falk Says 














[Continued from Page 14.] 


definite percentage of earnings for re- 
search. This lan, with the resultant in- 
creasing production of new products, 
with the increased consumption of our 
present products, with increased ex- 
ports, leads me to believe that within 
five years the chemical industry will be 
first amongst the manufacturing groups 
of the country, both in capital invested, 
sales and net earnings. 


Demand for Research 
Men Exceeds the Supply 


The demand for good research men is | 


ast few years. Such indications prom- 
se that sales will be maintained at least 
between the levels of 1928 and 1929. 

Production and employment are now 
entering into the most active period of 
the year—preparation of the Spring 
season of 1930—during which time no 
reduction in employment is anticipated. 
This is of influence in stabilizing indus- 
trial conditions in smaller communities 
where silk mills are generally located 
and future possibilities should be reas- 
suring. [Applause.] 

Chairman Barnes: On chemicals, may 


4 


we must expect a slight recession of 
business in all these products going into 
industrial plants in the year 1930. I 
think a fair estimate would be that the 
volume of that branch of our industry 
will be about the average of the volume 
during 1928 and 1929—that is, that we 
will have a greater volume of business 
than we did during 1928, but not the 
Same amount we have had during 1929, 


% 





















I ask Mr. E. M. Allen, president of the 
Mathieson Alkali Works, of New York, 
to address you. [Applause.] 


Chemicals Industry 





Address of Mr. E. M. Allen, president, 
the Mathieson Alkali Works, New York. 

Mr. Allen: Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the conference, the chemical in- 
dustry of this country in 1927, accord- 
ing ,to figures compiled by the United 
States Treasury Department from in- 
come tax returns submitted by corpora- 
tions, showed total assets, according to 
balance sheets, of over $12,000,000,000, 
and which for 1929 will undoubtedly be 
over $14,000,000,000, and of all the man- 
ufacturing corporations, this industry is 
only exceeded by one group, namely, the 
“metal and metal products.” 


The gross sales for chemical and al- 
lied substances for 1927, was over $8,036,- 
000,000, with other income of over 
$745,000,000, making total receipts of 
over $8,781,000,000, and for 1929, same 
will undoubtedly run over $10,000,000,000. 

The value of ‘products in what is com- 
monly known as the field of chemical 
and its related industries was $3,068,000,- 
000 in 1927, approximately $3,500,000,000 
in 1928—and should reach $4,000,000,000 
in 1929, and $4,400,000,000 in 1930. 


Imports and Exports 
Have Been Increased 


Our chemical imports and exports are 
reported as. follows: 

mports: 1927, $206,900,000; 1928, 
$222,100,000, and in 1929 same should 
et $240,000,000 and about same in 

30, 75 per cent of these chemical im- 
ports are raw or semimanufactured ma- 
terials for further elaboration by the 
American chemical industry. Also 16 
per cent of these imports is sodium ni- 
trate, but this product is now being man- 
ufactured synthetically on a large scale 
at a new plant in Virginia, which went 
into full operation the early part of this 

ear. ; : 
et may be of interest to all here to 
know that on account of this country’s 
large production of synthetic ammonia 
now operating, this country—in case of 
war—would not be called on to import 
a single ton of Chilean nitrates for ex- 

losive purposes, but there should always 
be a good demand for Chilean nitrates. 

Exports: 1927, | $192,900,000, 1928, 
$198,000,000, and same should reach 
$210,000,000 in 1929, and $230,000,000 in 
1930. 

Our exports run about in the following 
percentages: To Europe, 37 per cent; to 
North and Central America, 27 per cent; 
to South America, 12 per cent; to Asia 
and Far East, 22 per cent; to Africa, 2 
per cent. 


The first nine months’ report of ex- | 


ports for 1929, show a material increase 


Germany. The highly processed prod- 
ucts are relatively more important in 
our exports, while the same is true of 
crude products in our imports. 


Additional Progress 
Predicted in Industry 


When asked to speak for the chemical | 


industry, I endeavored to get in’ touch 
with as many heads of the industry as 
was possible, and this is the industry’s 
composite opinion: 

Notwithstanding the recent break in 
tm stock market, that was bound to come 
sooner or later, and the consequent de- 
pression felt in November, and followed 
by a lesser extent for December and 
January: 

1929 will be the largest and most 
prosperous year ever experienced in the 
chemical industry of this country, and 
should show 12 per cent to 15 per cent 
ahead of 1928. 

1930 should be even greater than 
1929 if the United States Senate will 
only relieve the state of uncertainty 
that the business life is now working 
against, and it is about time for the 
agriculturist and industrialist to impress 
on certain Senators that they are United 
States Senators. I am surprised that 
that has not been touched upon before. 

The different branches of our industry 
are planning on the following business 
for 1930, as compared to 1929: 

Explosives, 2 per cent to 3 per cent 
less; dyes, about same; rayon, decidely 
larger; lacquers, alcohols, solvents, 10 
per cent to 15 per cent less; paints and 
varnishes, 5 per cent less; artificial leath- 
er, 10 per cent to 15 per cent less; am- 
monia, larger; soda ash, larger; caustic 
soda, decidedly larger; chlorine, larger; 
sulphur, sulphuric acid, larger; fertiliz- 
ers, about same; phosphoric acid, decid- 
edly larger; patent and proprietary med- 
icines and compounds, larger. 

It may be of passing interest to know 
that there is manufactured in this coun- 
try close to $200,000,000 worth of face 
creams, lip sticks, rouges, face powders, 
perfumes and other toilet prepar&tions. 

The effect of any decrease in manufac- 
ture of automobiles is felt in our indus- 


i 











even now greater than the supply—a 
situation that should receive the atten- 
tion of our educators. This continued 
rapid growth of the industry, naturally, 
is accompanied by the proportional in- 
creased demand for men. 

A careful survey of this chemical in- 
dustry’s plans for 1930 shows no cur- 


tailment of labor; shows no decrease in} 


wages; shows no decrease in budgets 
for advertising; shows no decrease in 
capital expenditures, in fact, it is plan- 
ning on a material increase, and it is 


expected the new capital expenditures | 


for 1930 will reach $350,000,000, divided 
$275,000,000 for industrial chemicals, and 
$75,000,000 for the other chemical lines. 

It may also be of interest to know 
that several of our largest industrial 
chemical corporations are working on 
plans for even greater expenditures for 
1931 than for 1930. : 

In concluding and on behalf of the 
chemical industry, I wish to thank the 
Chemical Division of the Department of 
Commerce and the National Industrial 
Conference Board for data furnished. 
(Applause.) 

Chairman Barnes: Gentlemen, I think 
you are getting something of the picture 
that is presented here today. And as 
business men you are able to extract the 
significance and meaning from these 
short presentations. 
upon which they are based will be earn- 
estly considered and carefully studied in 
order to get some practical results in 
strengthening and smoothing out the 
operation of these businesses as far as 
we can help. When I say that I do 
not want you to extend that so widely 
as to make a correction of the disability 
which Mr. Allen spoke of particularly. 
That is beyond most of us. 

I want to ask the following gentlemen 
if they will please come to the platform: 
Mr. John W. Blodgett, president, Blod- 
gett Corporation; Gen. Otto H. Falk, 
president, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company; Mr, Clarence L. Collens, presi- 
dent, Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Company. 

Will these gentlemen come forward, 
please? 

I will ask Mr. Otto H. Falk, president 
of the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company to -speak to you first on ma- 
chinery. 


Machinery Industry 





Address of Gen. Otto H. Falk, presi- 
dent Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company. 

Gen. Falk: Mri Chairman and gentle- 
men, the notification that I would be 
expected to present to this conference 
a brief resume of the conditions present 


;and prospective in the machinery in- 


dustry in the United States reached me 
so late as to make it impossible to make 


} ;more than a superficial inquiry into the 
to all countries, especially England and 


facts. 
However, through the agency of our 


| association, coupled with individual con- 


tacts as I have been able to make dur- 


ing the last few days, I am able to pre- | 
sent at least a partial picture of the| 


assigned subject. 


There are in this country about 10,000 
large and small institutions comprising 


the machinery manufacturing group. 
These organizations collectively are 


just concluding the biggest year in théir 


history. So far as I am able to learn 
in my hasty and more or less cursory 


investigation I am happy to report that 


there appears to have been no recession 


of business resultant from the adverse 


perenelaaicel condition created by recent 
all Street events, and I have found no 


one in the industry who anticipates much, 


if any, change during 1930. Those with 
whom I have talked and the few who 
have otherwise communicated with me 
feel confident that the future holds noth- 
ing of a disturbing nature. 

In my own State, Wisconsin, our as- 
sociation was able hastily to secure re- 
ports from most of the companies in the 
machinery classification. While we are 
pig ch small, the facts and figures of 
a given State may serve as sort of cross- 
section of conditions throughout the 
country. From reports received from 
the Wisconsin Manufacturers Association 
from 64 concerns in this classification, 
the following significant replies were re- 
ceived to this question: 

“What is your present situation as re- 
gards advance orders and business pros- 


pects as compared with that of a year 


ago?” Twenty-seven report “The same,” 
26 report “an increase, 11 report “de- 
crease.” 

Reduction in Wages 

Is Not Contemplated 


To the question, “How do you expect 
your business during the next six months 


to compare with the last six months,” 


the replies from 64 companies were as 
follows: 
26 report “improvement,” 12 report “de- 
soeeas and 4 of these latter are sea- 
sonal, ‘ 


On the matter of wage rate reduction, 


The statistical data | 


Twenty-s'x report “the same,” 


plause). must be moved. Boxes and crates used 


Chairman Barnes: I will ask to have|in packing commodities will be used to 
the field of lumbering, including wood | the extent such commodities are produced 
products, presented to you by Mr. John|and shipped. The railroads are the larg- 
W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids. est single consumers of lumber and in 
view of their recently announced plans 
|for the next six months, railway lumber | 
consumption will continue at least at a 
|normal rate. 


Address of Mr. John W. Blodgett, of | Huge Agriculture Market 


the Blodgett Corporation, representing | To Aid Lumber Industry 
National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- | | 
ciation: | The most favorabte outlook for the 
Mr. Blodgett: Mr. Chairman and gen- pane mee ae a i ae Rego Fs a 
tlemen, in the absence of the president | rage aes lems Gaaves ee 
and the vice president of the Nationai| - We -believe we | 


ree |for a number of years. 
Lumber Manfacturers Association, Lam nave reazon to feel that agricultural 
ence the answers to the two distinct ~_ be: _— oa ae eee 
questions submitted by the chamber, the ar sonar ee tea yet aac 
answers to which I assume are intended| gg much for the prospects for domestie 
te convey to this conference a picture of! demand. Our export prospects for the 
the condition of the lumber industry to-! next six months, for the reasons I have 
just stated, are not too good; and in ad- 
dition to this, we are having a certain 
amount of lumber importations with 
prospects of a very much larger one in| 
1930, especially from Russia. Jn the; 
Russian Economic Review of 1928,’ it was 
clearly stated in the lumber section that 
the winning of the United States mar- 
kets is one of the chief objects to be 
attained. Soviet Russia is, of course, 
anxious to increase its business with} 
this country for the purpose not only 
of obtaining credits to pay for the ma- 
chinery, including 132 sawmills, but in 
order to further a sentiment for recog- 
nition in order that they may secure na- 
tional loans, without which, we are told, | 
the present Soviet regime is in danger. 
My own personal belief is that Soviet 
Russia both at home and abroad, is the 
greatest single menace to the lumber 
industry of America because it is one 
with which the economic forces of Amer- 
ica cannot successfully contend. 

Chairman Barnes: I think that we 
realize that what we are trying to get 
today is a true and accurate picture of | 
American industry; not to build up base- 
less optimism, but to find out which ones 
require some help which might be given. 
They are at the same time relying pri- 
marily upon their own skill and ability. 

I will ask Mr. Collins to speak on the 
electrical industry. 





Lumber Industry 





y. 

I am not authorized to speak for wood 
products. 

Before answering these two questions, 
[ want to say that it is well known, of 
course, that the lumber industry has 
been in a rather unhappy state for some 
years. Therefore, its ills cannot all be 
ascribed to the collapse of the specula- 
tive orgy in the stock market. 

Nevertheless, the leaders of the lum- 
ber industry realize, as the President has 
so graphically stated, that there is in 
existence a state of mind existing with- 
out any real foundation, but which if 
— corrected, will produce serious re- | 
sults. 


Lumbermen May Be 
Depended Upon to Do Much 


Lumber is a raw basic material, and 
therefore the industry is in quite a de- 
gree obliged to trail after industrial, 
railroad, and construction activities. 
Lumbermen, however, can be depended 
upon to do their utmost in the support 
and furtherance of any program that 
may result from this conference, 

Many of the ills afflicting the lumber 
industry, while they are naturally re- 
flected in some degree through our whole 
economic structure, only can be cured by 
the industry itself. In this direction we 
are making slow but sure progress. We 
feel our moves are in a sound direction 
and will contribute to the further up- 
building of a sound national economic 
structure, 


. In common with practically every other 
industry, there is not 100 per cent co- 
; operation in the lumber industry. Be- 
cause of its over 23,000 production units 
and because many of them are very 
small, and scattered throughout every 
State in the Union, it is probable that 
the lumber industry as a whole has a 
lesser degree of cooperation within itself 
than the majority of other industries. 

However, we have about 60 per cent of 
the industry cooperating and this pro- 
portion gives a good cross section of the 
condition of the industry, and sufficient 
data with which to answer the question 
submitted to this chamber. 

First, as to the present situation com- 
pared to the same period last year, we 
assume that this question might properly 
be construed to cover 1929 to date, com- 
ese with the corresponding period of | 


Lumber Production 
Is Below Normal 


Lumber production in 1929 has since 
June been below the average preduc-| 
tion for the past three years and has 
been about 70 per cent of the normal 
capacity. The majority of the larger 
mills in this country, especially on the 
Pacific coast and inland empire have been 
running five days a week with occasional 
shut-downs of a week. No wage reduc- 
tions have taken place, and so far as I 
know, none are in contemplation. 

Despite this reduction in output, new 
business booked in 1929 has been below 
current production, each week with two | 
exceptions since May 1, and shipments 
have been below production with two 
exceptions since June 1. 

During the same period of 1928 new 
business was consistently in excess of 
production with the usual seasonal de- 
cline in October and November. The 
seasonal decline in 1929 was far more 
pronounced than in 1928. For example, 
the production for the first four weeks 
in November, 1929, was 4 1/10 per cent 
less than in November, 1928; shipments 
were 13 per cent less, and new business 
19 6/10 per cent less. Sales in Novem- 
ber reached the lowest point of the year. 

Inventories at mills on Nov. 23 showed 
about a 10 per cent increase over cor- 
responding inventories in 1928 and un- ; sags A 
filled orders showed approximately a 10|¥me of business at this time, the aggre- 
per cent decrease. Mill inventories, while | S4t¢ figures on inventories show that the 
somewhat above the last year, are not|i"Ventory situation today is almost iden- 
abnormal, as compared to the last six | tical with that which existed last year at 
years. Stocks in the hands of retail | the same time. Making approximate esti- 
dealers are reported at less than a year | ™ates for some of the companies that did 
ago and lower than they have been in| ot reply, this questionnaire represents 
the last six years. an annual aggregate in man-hours of 


Electrical Industry 





Address by Mr. Clarence L. Collins, 
president, Reliance Electric and Engi- 
neering Company, National Electrical 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. Collins: Mr. chairman and mem- 
bers of this conference: The National | 
| Electrical Manufacturers’ Association 
embraces in its membership 350 of the 
leading manufacturers of electrical appa- 
ratus and supplies in this country. The 
average employment represented by that 
membership is probably $500,000,000. 

In order to get a cross-section of that 
|industry for this meeting today we can- 
vassed our membership in general 
along the lines of the data that has: been 
| requested by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. We asked each member 
to tell us the productive man-hours for | 
the month of September, October and| 
November, 1929, compared with the cor-| 
responding period in 1928. We also 
asked how the productive man-hours for 
the first six months of 1929 would com- 
pare, in their best judgment, with the 
prospective figures for the first six 
months of 1930. We also asked them to 
give us information on the inventories 
they have on hand at the present time 
as compared with corresponding inven- 
tories in December, 1928. 7 

We received replies from 178 of the 
leading executives in our associations, 
and I consider that the replies received 
are sufficiently representative of the in- 
dustry as a whole. I have filed with the 
executive committee a detailed state- 
ment showing all the data that was ob- 
tained, and I will merely touch upon 
some of the more important phases of it. | 

As I have stated, we have compared 
productive activity rather than dollars in 
value; that is, man-hours, rather than 
dollar value. During the three mortths | 
ending with November, 1929, the indus- 
try as a whole showed 14 per cent in- 
|crease in productive activity, as compared | 
with the corresponding period last year. 
In the judgment of these 178 executives, | 
the first six months of 1930 will show a 
decrease in productive activity of only 
about 3% per cent as compared with 
the corresponding period during 1929, 


Inventory Situation 
Same as Last Year 
In spite of the slightly increased vol- 











which in that branch of our industry has 


were put through during 1929. There are 


been above normal. 


Holds Slight Recession 
Of Business Probable 


In the branch of the industry repre- | 
senting some of the larger electrical ap- | 
pliances, generating appliances, an 
power distributing appliances, such as go 
within a large industrial program, public 
utilities program, with the enormous ex- 
penditures which the public utilities con- | 
template for the year 1930, that part of 
the industry will be fully equal to 1929. 
In the electrical products that tied in 
with the electrification of railroads, a 
slight recession of business is expected. 
Certain major products of electrification 


major contracts in the future, and some 
very large ones, but some of these will 
only be in the primary stages during 
1930, and will be reflected more in the 
business of 1931. 

In capital expenditures, I think the 
electrical industry will be early normal. 
That will not be a significant factor for 
the year 1930, because the electrical 
manufacturing industry has ample capae- 
ity to take care of all the requirements 
that may develop during the Year 1930. 
I have merely one suggestion which 
was touched on to a certain extent by 
Mr. Farrell, that the electrical manufac- 
turing industry, as well as all industries, 
undertake during the year 1930 a real 
program contemplating the moderniza- 
ion of plant and equipment. There is 
altogether too much obsolete and ineffi- 
cient machinery and facilities, not only 
in our own industries, but in all other 
industries, During the last: year many 
industries have enjoyed real prosperity, 
and I think that if each industry that 
has enjoyed real prosperity undertakes 
a real program of modernization of plant 
and equipment, it will be a very mate- 
rial factor toward the stabilization of 
business conditions during 1930. 


Program Would Help 


To Stabilize Business 

That means modern lighting systems, 
more efficient machinery, better motor- 
driven machinery where that will con- 
tribute toward lower production costs. 
It means a careful study of all those vari- 
ous labor-saving devices which are use 
in connection with the handling of ma- 
terials. Such a program undertaken for 
the year 1930 would not only be of great 
assistance in stabilizing business, but it 
would be a very important contribution 
toward prosperity in the future, as it 
would mean lower production costs in the 
future, which we all recognize as the 
most important factor toward our con- 
tinued prosperity. 

To summarize, I will say for the elec- 
trical manufacturing industry that 1930 
will be nearly a normal year, but will be 
quite in keeping with the continued 
progress and development of our in- 
dustry in the United States. I think 
that the electrical manufacturing indus- 
try has enjoyed in some of its branches 
a little above of what might be ex- 
pected as normal business during 1929, 
but I fully anticipate normal conditions 
in keeping with continued progress dur- 
ing the year 1930. : 

And I wish to assure you, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the electrical manufacturing 
industry will be very glad to cooperate 
in any way in any constructive program 
that may be developed by this confer- 
ence which will assist in the stabilization 
of business. [Applause.] 

Chairman Barnes: Gentlemen, I want 
to take you back to the field of finance, 
and’I want to do it with the presentation 
of a subject by an individual that appeals 
to me with a special dramatization, the 
profits in this field having. reached 
$100,000,000,000, exceeding the entire 
wealth of the world when this Republic 
was founded, 10 times the amount of all 
the allied debts on which there is so 
much discussion. It dramatizes itself 
to me peculiarly in a recommendation of 
the industry and in commendation of the 
men who have directed its fortunes and 
directed its field of development in s0 
wide a form. 

I want to ask Mr. Ecker, president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, to speak to you on that basis. 





Insurance 


Address by Mr. Frederick H. Ecker, 
president, Metropolitan Life Insurance 


Company., 
Mr. Ecker: Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men: I am rather grateful to the chair- 


man for his generous references to the 
subject of life insurance. He has given 
expression to his views regarding the im- 
portance of that business, which I would 
| hesitate to have done myself, and for his 
introduction I am, therefore, particularly 
grateful. 


fields of insurance would be interesting 
as indicating the extent to which this 


qd) alert in using favorably, any psychology 


d|the life insurance companies will con- 


there are doubtless fully 1,000,000 in 
number of our population who derive | 
their livelihood from relation to the life | 
insurance business. | 

The continuation of the normal pro- | 
duction of new business which may be | 
expected irrespective of the fact that the | 
life insurance agent 


is always keen and 


in an existing situation, must result in 
the continued expansion of the invest- 
ments of these companies. 

It is a well-established guiding prin- 
ciple among all life insurance executives 
in investing the accumulations of the 
companies to recognize public interest. 
It will follow that these funds will con- 
tinue to be utilized in constructive ways 
in the field of life imsurance investment. 
Because of the restrictions of legislative 
enactment and of wise practice, these 
funds have not heretofore been diverted 
to speculative uses. 


Established Practice 
Provides Substantial Support 


The established practice will provide 
from these funds a very substantial sup- 
port to all industry on the credit side 
of business transactions and will unques- 
tionably continue to afford valuable sup- 
port to new building enterprises, About 
two-fifths of all life imsurance assets are 
now invested in loans secured by mort- 
gages on real estate. Engagements for 
such form of investments are, neces- 
sarily, made well in advance. One com- 
pany alone has outstanding at this time 
commitments to the amount of $100,- 
000,000 involving mew construction to 





;cost more than $150,000,000, and this 


single instance may be taken as indica- 
tive of all. 


The life insurance companies will have 
for investment within the period of the 
next six months not less than $800,000,- 
000 and in this manner will contribute 
very substantially to sustaining all forms 
of business activity. 


In addition to the aid to new building 
construction through the medium of 
mortgage loans, I can speak for one 
company that is now planning to add 
to its home office equipment a building 
that will cost in the neighborhood of 
$10,000,000, the work on which will be 
started in the Spring. - Unquestionably, 


tinue their development programs with 
respect to both the writing of insurance 
and the investment of funds without re- 
gard to the recent decline in the stock 
market. 


The volume of outstanding life insur- | 
ance issued by United States companies | 
recently reached the goal of $100,000,000,- 
000 and there is nothing in the present | 
situation which would affect the predic- 
tion that has been made that the second 
hundred billion will be put on the books | 
of the life insurance companies in the 
next 10 or 11 years. 


Fire Insurance 
Business Steady 


I am also asked by the chairman of | 
this meeting to include in this report ad- | 
vices that have beem ~received from the | 
fire insurance interests which render pro- 
tection and service to business and indus- 
try. Its activities depend upon eventuali- 
ties which cannot be predicted, but the | 
assurance is given that there is nothing | 
in the existing conditions which would | 








Road Construction 


Address by Mr. Samuel Eckels, presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials: 


Mr. Eckels: Mr. President and gentle- 
men: It appeared to the road construc- 
tion industry today that we would not 
have a definite statement to present to 
you at this time.’ It was put up to me as 
president of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials, as president of 
the North Atlantic States ye of- 
ficials, and as chief engineer of the Pann. 
sylvania department of highways, that a 
statement should be forthcoming, and I 
therefore have hastily thrown together 
a statement concerning highway con- 
struction and maintenance as a factor in 
the prosperity program. 

Progress is dependent upon and pros- 
perity is more quickly realized when 
aided by large construction programs of 
public improvements. 

Highway construction, because of the 
fact that nearly 50 per cent of the ex- 
penditures is paid to labor, and because 
a large program may be quickly inau- 
gurated, is especially suited to assist in a 
prosperity program. 

There is no doubt but that a large 
highway program would stimulate pros- 
perity. This could be quickly realized 
and would give immediate, relief to the 
nonemployed. 

Highway construction approached its 
peak in 1928, remained about the same 
in 1929, and the indications are for an 
increase in 1930. 

With these expenditures, however, con- 
struction is not keeping pace with traffic 
demands. In addition to the State pro- 
grams, including an expenditure in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000,000, the counties and 
cities together are spending in excess 
of $1,000,000,000 annually on highway 
construction and maintenance. J 

To bring about increased highway pro- 
grams it is suggested that there be an 
increase in the amount of Federal aid 
which is a practical incentive for States 
to increase their appropriations’for road 
construction. This has been greatly 
demonstrated since the first Federal aid 
allowed in 1916, 


Large Funds Provided 
For Highway Programs 


There are new large funds provided 
for State highways programs. Ordi- 
narily, these would be expended during 
the period of some two or three years. 
There is no reason why these funds 
should not be spent in a much shorter 


|time than this and thus increase con- 


struction immediately. 

Already 29 States have constructed 
road programs from: bond issue money. 
There is now approximately $500,000,000 
in bond issues being considered by nine 
different States. 

A national or Governmental endorse- 
ment of a large national highway pro- 
gram would undoubtedly have great ef- 
fect upon those States'to pass bond 
issues and have similar effect upon 
counties and cities; thereby being a 
strong influence in the immediate under- 
taking of increased investments in high- 


| way programs, 


Having been called by your President 
at the last construction conference at 
the White House, setting our position be- 
fore the President and Secretary Lamont, 
we made a survey of conditions in the 


result in a lessening of its general activi- | State of Pennsylvania, of the estimated 
ties with respect to maintaining the num- | €XPenditures on all public works for 1930, 
ber of its employes and the character of 
its investments. 

The fire insurance companies report 
that for this year their business is steady 
and compares favorably with conditions 
existing for the same period last year. 
The huge program of expansion in the 
financial and economic development of 
the coming year, as outlined in the Presi- 
dent’s meetings and this conference, will 
undoubtedly result im additional busi- 
ness, 

A recent survey made of 16 groups of 
fire insurance companies shows that in 
the first 10 months of 1928 these com- 
panies had a total premium income of 
$340,312,700. The same group of com- 
panies during the same period in 1929 re- 
port a premium income of $348,357,980, 
or an increase of slightly over 2 per cent. 
These figures represent about 40 per cent 
of the total business transacted by stock 
fire insurance companies, 

The casualty and surety business is 
often referred to as the shock absorber 
of industry. Assurances are received 
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from this group that their activities may 
be relied upon to follow the trends of 
business. 
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panies, writing approximately 40 per 
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show that during the first 10 months of 
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this year their premium income was Name srorccaveccsonacsenrsKine MiAD 

$263,085,335 as compared with $254,- 

254,187, or an increase this year of more 
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4,800,000 to 5,000,000 units in 1930, as 
against 5,600,000 expected for 1929. 
Expenditures on research are prob- 
Ably greater in the chemical industry 
han that of any other. It is now the 
accepted practice. of this industry to ex-| They report as follows: : 
tend its research work with increased| Inquiries—80 per cent report fair to 
— Most companies have fixed a| good, with @ recent tendency to slacken. 


reports were made promptly and have 
not varied very much during the year, 
and at the present time their reports 
are almost the same as those we have 
received monthly throughout the year. 


Pacific coast, is languishing, being re- 
ported at about 50 per cent normal. This 
condition is due in large part to for- 
eign competition in our export markets, 
notably Russian competition in Japan. 


largely dependent upon the programs for| So far as the life insurance companies 
plant extension and programs that ar¢|are concerned, we are able to make a 
developed in other industries, and also|very encouraging report. The business, 
the programs that are developed in the! which this year has been running at the 
construction industry. rate of 5 per cent in excess of the pro- 
American lumber has been discriminated have given you the figures for the|duction of the year 1928, has not shown 
against through a Japanese tariff. It|industry as a whole. Of course, there|for the month of October any material 
is alleged that the Soviet government has | are variations in the individual branches. recession. The industrial department of 


dramatic. I think, Mr. Ecker, you pro- 
vided a real contribution to our delib- 
erations. 

May I say at this time that the list 
which I read for this evening’s meeting 
at 8 o’clock was a Special request, and in 
no sense an exclusion list. We would be 
|Glad to have every delegate present this 
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classes, that of State supervision, and 
second, other than State supervision. | 
Under State supervision there will be an) 
expenditure in 1930 of $90,000,000, $70,- | 
000,000 of which wil] be expended under | 
the department of highways and $20,-| 
000,000 under the department of prop-| 
erty and supplies. 


Road Construction 
Program Is Expedited 


On the other feature, supervision of the 
State, there will be expended a total of | 
$200,682,000 in 1930; for highways, $89,- | 
660,000; schools, $23,668,000; other public 
works, $87,470,000. 

At that conference we were asked | 
whether or not we could expedite the | 
road construction program. Our only} 
answer to that is that since that con- | 
ference on Nov. 22, we have! advertised | 
and have received bids for 144,000 miles | 
of roads in the State of Pennsylvania | 
alone, bids for which will be received | 
on Dec. 9, 1929. 

Speaking for all the States, as their | 
representative in the highway construc- | 
tion and maintenance program, we heart- | 
ily endorse the conference of the Presi- | 
dent and of the State chamber of com- 
merce. As engineers, we stand ready to) 
carry out any program regardless of the) 
amount furnished by the States. I thank) 
you. [Applause.] | 

Chairman Barnes: Gentlemen, I do not 
know how you feel, but if you have fol- 
lowed these statements this afternoon) 
and have gotten the significance that| 
they have, you are somewhat mentally | 
tired. We hav® some very important) 
statements yet to be given, and the men 
fare entitled to be heard with somewhat | 
refreshed and rested minds. What is| 
your pleasure about taking a recess now} 
until 7:30 and then considering this pro- | 
gram, or proceeding now until we finish? | 
Let us take a vote by show of hands. | 

(The question was taken by a show 
of hands, and there was a majority in| 
favor of proceeding at this time.) | 

Chairman Barnes. We will proceed. | 
I will ask Mr. Frank A. Seiberling, | 
president of the Seiberling Rubber Com- 
pany, to address you. 


Rubber Industry 


These can be properly grouped in avai 
| 


| 








Address of Mr. Frank A. Seiberling, | 


point to present the oil industry to you. | 


Capt. Lucey. [Applause.] 


Oil Industry 


Address of Mr. J. F. Lucey, president, 
Lucey Petroleum Company, representing 
the American Pétroleum Institute: 

Mr. Lucey: Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, I come from the convention of the 
American Petroleum Institute, which is 
now in session in Chicago. I do not 
know that we were quite clear as to just 
exactly what was desired at this meet- 
ing, but I have here a very brief presen- 
tation passed by the board. of directors, 
of whom there are something over 50 
representing every phase of the indus- 
try, producing, refining, manufacturing 
and distributing. 
and goes on as follows: 

“The petroleum industry is strikingly 
important in its relation to the economic 
life and social welfare. It occupies, by 
force of the essential nature of its prod- 
ucts, a position of outstanding signifi- 
cance to general prosperity. It is closely 
related to all industry and to the every- 
day life of the individual. 

“If the revolutionary industrial 
changes of recent years have been in 
speed and spread, rather than in funda- 
mental structure, as the Committee on 
recent economic changes of the Presi- 
dent’s conference on unemployment be- 
lieves, the petroleum industry reflects 
the impulse of the times to. a notable 
extent. 


Balancing of Production 
And Consumption Sought 


“For several years past there has ex- 
isted a condition of overproduction both 
of crude oil and refined products, includ- 
ing gasoline. The thought in the indus- 
try has been directed toward an effort to 
remedy this situation, with a view to 
more nearly balancing production and 
consumption of crude oil and the princi- 
pal refined products. 

“It is “now possible to say that the 
supply of crude oil in the United States, 
by voluntary action on the part of indi- 
vidual producers in the several States in 
this country, has been curtailed to ap- 
proximate equilibrium with current re- 
finery demand. This has been in part 


| fulfillment of the expressed recommenda- 


tion of the Federal Oil Conservation 
Board that the industry itself take steps 


president, the Seiberling Rubber Com-)to conserve the petroleum supply. 


any: 
. Mr. Seiberling. Members of the con-| 
ference, you are entitled to have a well-| 
thought-out paper read to you, but I 
have not any to read. I think you are all 
pretty tired. I am going to take only a 
few moments to give you a rough out-| 
line of the rubber industry. 

We have come through practically a) 
normal year. We have not been affected 
by the stock market collapse. We have 
had some troubles of our own, and one} 
of them is an intense competitive zeal | 
that has influenced our business, and! 
caused us, in the early part of 1929, to 
make more products than we could sell, | 
and more than we were justified in mak- | 
ing, with the result that we had on July | 
1 the largest inventory ever known in| 
the history of the industry. 

The effect of it has been to make our | 
business subnormal at present, for that 
inventory had to be absorbed. 

That work has been about completed, 
and commencing in January, I feel that | 
our business is going to go right along, 
steadily, normally, and we are going to, 
employ more people and pay more wages 
and do a better business than we did in 
the year 1929. [Applause.] | 

We have an industry that is making} 
over 30,000 articles, which gives us a/| 
very intimate relation with the life of 
the people of our country. We did a 
business this year of approximately $1,- 
500,000,000, employed over 150,000 men; 
and we see nothing, looking into 1930, 
that causes us to believe that we shall 
employ any less men in number, and I 
am sure we are not going to pay any 
less in wages. [Applause.] 

The dollar value of our business may 
be lower, because the commodity values 
are lower; but the industry in tonnage is 
likely to be larger. 

We have not had adequate 
1928. 

You have heard from the representa- 
tive this afternoon of the automobile in- 
dustry, which is closely related to ours. 
There is no reason to have any doubt 
about our business from our viewpoint. 
If we wanted to express a real selfish 
view to you, we would probably say that | 
we did not care how many new automo- 
biles were manufactured this coming 
year, because we would keep the old ones 


profits in 


running, and they would wear out 
more tires than any new ones would. 
[Laughter. ] 


You have seen some Model T’s running 
with wobbly wheels and damaged rims. 
That is good for the tire business. 

But we think we are going to have a 
reasonably normal year in automobiles, 
and we think we are going to have a 
reasonably normal year in rubber, even 
though the rubber tires run farther than 
they ever did before. 


| 
Export Business 
Gains 25 Per Cent 


The export busines for the past year 
was probabiy 25 per cent greater than | 
the year before. That average may not 
be held in’ 1930, because some of our 
manufacturers are building in foreign 
countries, and supplying the market in 
those countries from that side instead of 
from this; but notwithstanding this, we 
still have faith that we will continue to 
make as many tires, and more than we 
have heretofore. 

I think I need say nothing further to 
you. We are not pessimists and we are 
not overoptimistic, but we believe we 
have a very great country; and this 
stock market shock that seems to be dis- | 
turbing us mentally is more imaginary 
than real, so far as sound business is 
concerned. We think it has created a 
sort of a mirage in public opinion, and | 
that it is going to disappear before the | 
thinking of common sense. [Applause.] | 

Chairman Barnes: We all appreciate 
that report from the rubber industry. 


|tion to this fact. 


| that line. 


“The refinery demand for crude oil in| 
1929, however, has been inflated to the! 


extent that gasoline has been over- 
produced by approximately 8,000,000 
barrels, which gasoline must be liqui- 
dated in 1930. It is, therefore, obvious 
that the current level of refinery demand 
for crude oi} can be maintained only by 
virtue of further overproduction of gas- 
oline.” 

In the petroleum industry a condition 
of gasoline overproduction is recognized 


as existing and is promising to grow | 


more serious and acute if the supply of 


| this commodity is not promptly and sub- 


stantially curtailed, and the first quarter 
of 1930 is recognized as a particularly 
critical period during which gasoline 
stocks threaten to mount to uneconomic 
and unsound levels. 

Unless the refiners, through education 


| and knowledge of the situation, restrict 
| their production of gasoline to market 
| requirements, the continued conversion | 


of crude oil into gasoline at too rapid a 
rate would nullify the effects of the 


| curtailment, already accomplished, in the 


supply of crude oil. 


Official Resolution of 


Institute 1s Reported 


That is the official resolution passed 
by the directors of the American Pe- 
troleum Institute. 
upon that personally but my comments 
would not be my own views but would 
reflect the views of producers, whether 
small independent producers or repre- 
sentatives of the major companies. And 
I might answer a few of the questions 
that were asked. 

You asked for the strong and the weak 
spots. 

We consider the strong position that 
we have been able by voluntary agree- 
ment to bring about a balance of pro- 


; duction with market requirements in the 
production of crude oil. 


That has been 
the task that we have been working on 
for a great many years, and we feel 


very much gratified that we have now} 


been able to bring about that condition. 
You ask how the condition of our busi- 
ness is as compared with a year ago. 
_The oil industry today is in better con- 
dition than it was a year ago, in better 
condition than it was three years ago, in 
better condition than it was six months 


ago, and better than it was 90 days ago. | . 5 
| due to economies In production cost, not 


| inereased realization. 


The weak point is, as I said before, the 
overproduction of gasoline. 

In the October report of the United 
States Bureau of Mines they call atten- 
And if that condition 
were permitted to continue it ‘would 
threaten the stability and the prosperity 
of the industry. And the industry is 
now in a very prosperous condition. 

_ That is the problem we are now fac- 
ing, and we are yet undetermined as to 
how we are going to solve it. 


Extensive Research Program 
Of Industry 


Several of the gentlemen here today 
have made reference to research and 
refinement in manufacture, and so forth. 
We have been carrying out in the oil 
industry a very extensive program along 

In the scunaalk field alone— 
fundamental research, which is entirely 
separate from that of practical re- 
search—-we are working on a million- 
dollar appropriation, 

This may be a good time for us to 
finally include our standardization pro- 
gram which we have been working on 
for many years. And by virtue of those 
standard products of oil equipment and 
oil company goods generally we have 
established a standard for the entire 
world. 

I am authvrized by the directors of the 
American Petroleum Institute to say to 
the chairman of this Board and to the 
administration generally that we have 
absolute confidence .in their leadership 


I would like to ask Capt. Lucey at this'and that the industry is prepared to carry 
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It reviews the call, | 


I might comment | 





Petroleum. 


‘THE UNITED STATES 


out any program of cooperation that is 


decided upon at this meeting. 
I shall recommend tonight, and I am 
sure the Institute will carry it forward, 


that we make an immediate survey of 


plant construction improvements. 
I might add that the industry expects 


to spend this year just as much money 


as it has every other year. 


than we did, for instance, in 1928 and 
1929. In 1928 we drilled in the United 
States over 22,000 wells. Many of them 
were not. productive. Those will cost 
all the way from $4,000 per well in 


But there is 
no occasion for our drilling more wells 


Pennsylvania to $90,000 in the California 


field. A fair average would be from $20- 
000 to $25,000 per well, or a total in ex- 
| cess of over $500,000,000. 

That is only the beginning. That has 
nothing to do with our pipe lines, our 
| field gathering lines, our erection of new 
| tanks, improvements in refineries and 
general distribution. 

Nor could we add to refineries. We 
| have too many already but we can im- 
| prove those refineries. This will be a 
good year to install new plants, new 
stills. And we can improve along many 
other lines. And I am sure that’ the 


this organization in carrying out that 
kind of a program. 
I thank you. [Applause.] 


Advertising 








Chairman Barnes: On advertising and 
the publishing business I will ask Mr. 
Stanley Resor to speak. 
| Address of Mr. Stanley Resor, presi- 
dent, J. Walter Thompson Company, New 
| York, N. Y.: Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, publishing and advertising to- 


| influence every home. 

Figures covering advertising activity 
jat present or for the next six months 
|are not a safe index to future business 
| activity; but they do have value as a 
| regulator of the attitude of business to- 
| ward the future. . 
Reports received during the past week 
|fram 15 associations with nearly 8,000 


nesses, trades, and crafts, allied with ad- 
vertising and publishing give a sanguine 
view of prospects for the next six months. 


| business papér publishers all report 
gains for the current quarter, compared 
with the closing quarter of 1928, and all 
which have received commitments for the 
new year report prospects for a_ sub- 
stantial increase in advertising during 
the first half of 1929. 

Ninety-eight advertising agencies out 
of 134 members of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, represent- 
| ing over 4,000 national advertisers, have 
| made a survey of their prospective busi- 
|ness for the first half of 1930, compared 
| with the first half of 1929. Less than 10 
| report declines in billings, the remaining 
88 report gains, most of which were be- 
tween 10 and 20 per cent. 

Reports from the book publishing field 
indicate that there has been no recession 
in book sales during the past month. 
Several members report that November 
sales this year surpassed November sales 
in 1928. In the past, in years of financial 
| straits, the book trade has not suffered 
|but has gone ahead. All reports re- 
ceived indicate that book publishers are 
}not curtailing their publishing or ad- 
vertising programs for the next six 
months. 

This is the attitude of the business to- 
ward the future as registered by con- 





months. 

One of the important objects to be kept 
in mind in a time of business disturbance 
is the minimizing of the shrinkage in 
buying due to rumors or fears. 

The above figures show what aggres- 





| sive business concerns think of the pros- 


pects in consuming markets; and they 


| are expressing their judgment in adver- 


tising commitments which they expect to 
| get back from increased business. 
| Touching upon. the remarks of Dr. 
| Klein this morning about research, I 
think, to an extent that is perhaps gen- 
|erally known, publishers and those in 
the advertising field are carrying on re- 
search of a higher and higher order in 
the field of distribution and marketing. 
Chairman Barnes: Before adjourn- 


members, covering a wide range of busi- | 


institute will be glad to cooperate with | 
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of other fuels, and (c) increase in ex- 
port trade. 

Over (a) the mining industry itself 
has no control and only slight indirect 
influence. 

As to (b) so far as general business 
activity of the country is concerned, ex- 
pansion of coal consumption at expense 
of other fuels would have little im- 
portance. 

As to (c), in expansion of export coal 
trade lies hopé of some inerease in bitu- 
minous mine activity. American mines 
are handicapped by distance from ports 
of ‘export. The Unitéd States Shipping 
Board has equipped boats and stabilized 
water rates, and made exception and ex- 
pensive efforts to be helpful. If Amer- 
ican producers are to compete in over- 
seas markets with producers of other 
| countries, the cost of moving coal from 
| mine to port must be reduced. If rates 
can be reduced without falling below rea- 
sonably profitable returns to the rail- 
roads, overseas exports can be increased 
and incidentally railroad tonnage at the 
same time. 

Owing to large number of bituminous 
mining companies it is difficult to get 
any statement as to their aggregate ex- 
penditures for 1930. Moreover, many 





| 
| 
| 


| 


Magazine, newspaper, agricultural and | fyrther reduction. 


tracts for advertising in the next six! production from the mines to the concen- 





| ican Wholesale Coal Association and the 


| copper particularly. 


companies have not yet fully formulated 
their plans for the new development. 
Replacements Are Planned 
By Many Companies 

One hundred and sixty-five companies 


have stated that they are planning un- 
usual expenditures for replacements or 


betterments to the amount of over $44,- | 
| 000,000. 


This represents only a small 
percentage of the companies in the in- 
dustry, but just how much that figure 
would be increased by including the re- 


€ | maining companies cannot be determined. | 
gether are the tool of every industry and 


The competitive situation within the in- 
dustry has been such that the realiza- 
tion has been low. If a slightly better 
price for the product could be obtained | 
the purchasing power of the industry | 
would be increased and expenditures for | 
replacements and betterments in various 
lines would immediately reflect this in- 
creased earning power. 


The production of bituminous coal in| 
this country is highly developed. The! 
cost of operation has decreased and large | 
expenditures for the mechanization of 
mines is being incurred to secure a still 
Industry can depend 
upon the efficient producers of bitumi-} 
nous coal to continue in the future as they | 
have in the past to furnish necessary in- 
dustrial fuel in any quantity at prices} 
lower than those prevailing in competi- 
tive industrial countries. 

I have spoken for the bituminous coal 
producers. The presidents of the Amer- 


National Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion ‘are present and have filed papers 
pledging the support of their member-| 
ship to this movement. 


Mining Industry 





Chairman Barnes: May I now ask/ 
you to listen to a discussion on the 
metallurgical and mining field by Mr. 
F. H. Brownell, president of the Copper 
Institute ? 

Address by Mr. F. H. Brownell, vice 
president, American Smelting &. Refin- 
ing Company, and president, the Copper 
Institute. 

Mr. Brownell: Mr. President and 
gentlemen of the conference, I speak for 
the three nonferrous metals, lead, zinc 
and copper, and in that stage of their 


trator, the refinery, to sell and market 
for fabrication. It is obvious that these 
are basic materials and that their ulti- 
mate consumption depends not on the 
state of the metals themselves but rather 
upon the state of the industry which 
uses them. 

For the last three years we have had | 
an exceptional and a growing increase 
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| situation promises “some recession,” he 
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Aid of Industries 
In Stimulation of 
Business Assured 


‘Key Men’ Are Selected at 
Conference Called by 
President to Prepare Pro- 
gram of Cooperation 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
| president of the Chamber, and Julius H. 
| Barnes, chairman of the Board. 

Mr. Barnes was elected permanent 
chairman of the conference. 

Systematic Expansion Proposed 

It was emphasized by the govern- 
mental spokesmen that immediate re- 
sults were not expected, but that a 
methodical compliance with the law of 
supply and demand was the natural proc- 
|ess., Secretary Lamont said the Gov- 
ernment itself was doing its utmost along 
| this line, but that the most important 
element in the entire program is for the 
people to continue normal buying, par- 
ticularly during depressions when the 
“public usually stops buying.” (The full 
text of Mr. Lamont’s address will be 
found on page 5.) 

Sound business investments were en- 
dorsed by. the Secretary. He said there 
| should be no hesitation at buying at the 
present market levels, which are the 
“lowest in years.” 

At the night session of the confer- 
lence, Chairman Barnes introduced H. P. | 
| Sheetz, chairman of the board of the Na- 
tional Retail Association, who said re- 
tailers generally expect no recession in 
business for 1930. He pointed out, how- 
ever, that the various retail trades must 
be considered as separate entities, 


Recessions Not Expected 


Grocers and jewelers foresee substan- 
tial increases in business for the ensuing} 
year, Mr. Sheetz said, but in the other 
retail trades the prospects are for normal 
or below normal business. . 

Albert B. Koch, president of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, next 
was introduced. The retail volume of} 
business in the country amounts to $41,- 
000,000,000, and provides for the employ- 
ment of 5,000,000 people, he said. 

Dealing specifically with department 
stores, he said the volume of business in 
1929 will surpass 1928 and that the 
forthcoming year should see no recession. 

In the food industry Thomas F, Bran- 
ham, president of the National Whole- 
sale Association of the United States, 
was introduced by Chairman Barnes. He 
said that conditions generally are opti- 
mistic, although the buying tendency is 
cautious, a condtion which inevitably fol- 
lows a disturbed speculative market. 

Values of food stocks, however, are on 
so satisfactory a level that no serious 
condition is foreseen, 

F. S. Snyder, president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Meat Packers, next was 
introduced by Mr. Barnes. He said that 
the meat packers anticipate another 
$4,000,000,000 turnover for 1930, a nor- 
mal annual business. Although the mar- 
gin of profit in the packing industry was 
described as meager by the industrialist, 
he said the industry should be reason- 
ably successful in fitting into the Presi- 
dent’s program. 

George D. Olds Jr., president of the 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, next was presented to the con- 
ference by Chairman Barnes. Forty 
cents of every American dollar is spent 
for food, he said. The present business 





said. 

Despite this the industry plans normal 
plant expansion and will spend increas- 
ing amounts for trade facts and elim- 
ination of waste, he said. 





in the use of these three metals, and | 
They are all alike | 
in this respect, that resulting from the | 
experience of 1920-1921, all three metals | 
have new trade associations gathering 
together those figures allowed under the | 
decisions of the court and under the in- 
structions of the Federal Trade- Com- 
mission of production sales and stocks on} 
hand and unfilled orders. This has been 


;ment I suppose at least we should try | very helpful to all three industries, and 
to cover the under-surface industries and| today the three metals follow more 


listen to coal and mining, for instance. 


closely in balance. with ultimate con-| 


I will ask Mr, C, E. Bockus, president | sumption than they did before the adop- | 


, of the Clinchfield Corporation, and pres- | tion of this wise plan. | 


| ident of the National Coal Association, 
, to speak to you on coal. 


Coal 


| Address of Mr. C. E. Bockus, president 
| National Coal Association and president 
| of the Clinchfield Corporation: 


| Thus far in 1929 the output of bi- 


| riod of the preceding year and _ indi- 


| 1930 of about 530,000,000 tons, 


Better Financial Showing 
|Ils Made During Year 


| On the whole the tendency has been 
| towards a slightly better financial show- 


ing for this year as compared with last, 


Vi The bituminous 
| industry is one of small units in com- 
| parison with the total. There are now 
some 5,000 companies, of which, how- 
ever, only 1,300 produce over 50,000 
tons per year, this 1,300 accounting for 
about 90 per cent of the total output. 
| The largest company produces less than 
|5 per cent of the total. ; 


Actual maximum demand in the past | 


|has been so high as the rate of 730,- 
000,000 tons a year, hence that capacity 
had to be maintained as _ insurance 
against disaster. 
| will be seen that there is little founda- 
| tion for the attacks on the industry for 
jexcessive overdevelopment. To protect 
the public properly the mines must oper- 
ate under a condition that in ordinary 
times, and especially in seasons when 
| demand is low, shows a large amount of 
unused capacity. 
_ It is self-evident that bituminous min- 
ing companies cannot produce for stocks, 
There is little opportunity for storage 
at the mine. 

Production must wait on _ orders, 
| Whether for domestic or industrial fuel, 
consumers must have so much and have 
no use for more; hence, the market can- 
not be stimulated greatly by price re- 
ductions. 

The degree of activity of the industry 





most entirely on the degree of activity in 
coal consuming industries. 


An increased production of bituminous | tariff, obvieusly the prices in the United | any excess stock. 


coal can only result from (a) growth of 
coal consuming district; (b) replacement 


cates a production for the calendar year | 


With that in mind it! 


| 


! 





| 


Of the three metals, lead is in a very 
normal condition. Lead is used chiefly | 
in covering cables that are laid under | 
ground, telegraph, telephone and elec- 
tric light and power cables. The next! 
use is for paint and in plumbing and 
building materials, and another impor- | 
tant use is that in electric storage bat-| 
teries: 


| Increase Is Noted 


| tuminous coal has been about 30,000,000 | 
| tons above the figure for the same pe- | 


In Lead-covered Cables 


The orders placed in 1930 for lead-cov- | 
ered cables exceeds the orders placed at | 
this time one year ago, and there is every | 
prospect that this branch of the business 
will increase. For the electric storage | 
batteries the prospect is about the same. 
At first there was a slight hesitation at | 
the break of the stock market, but orders 


| have since been coming in of prospective 


goods. 

So far as the paint, plumbing and 
plumbing supplies are concerned, much 
depends upon the resumption of building 
throughout the United States, but it is 


| not entirely dependent. upon that factor, ; 


for the reason that our experience has | 
shown that when new construction falls 
off repairs and repainting increase in 
quantity. 

The lead business, therefore, is fairly 
satisfactory. I wish I could say as much 
for the zinc business. This is not due 
to any conditions in the United States at 
all. It is rather due to a world condi- 
tion. During the last year many new 
zinc mines of sizable proportions have 
been brought into production, Older 
mines have increased their output. In 
1915, under the stress of the war, the 
Australian government—and Australia 
is an important zine-producing nation— 
paid bonuses for a period of 15 years in 
order to induce the mines to enlarge 
their capacity. These bonuses expire in 
the middle of 1930, and Australia, tak- 
ing advantage of that situation, and in- 
creasing their plant production, has year 
by year increased their zine production. 

A combination of these two circum- 
stances, the bringing in of additional 


| gin to rectify themselves about the mid- 


“A reduction of 4 cents in the con- 
sumer dollar for food would release $2,- 
000,000,000 annually for other expendi- 
tures,” he said. 

Sidney Anderson, vice president of the 
General Mills, Inc., discussed the flour 
milling situation. No diminution of pro- 
duction in the milling industry is ex-| 
pected despite the unsteady market con- 
ditions, he said. 

There likewise will be no let-up of pro- | 
duction or expansion by American| 
millers, who purchase about 80 per cent 
of the wheat grown in the United States, | 
he said. 

A. E. McKinstry, president of the Na- 
a! 
that the higher cost zinc mines in the 
United States have been forced to cur- 
tail and many of them have shut down. 
But that prospect is only temporary. 
Zine is increasing in its uses almost from 
month to month in a most startling man- 
ner. 

The excess production brought about 
by causes which I have related will be- 


dle of the coming year, when the Aus- 
tralian bonus runs out, and from that 
we may expect a gradual resumption of | 
normal conditions in the zinic business. 

The copper has closed the most pros- 
perous year, outside of the war years, 
in its history. Consumption in_ the 
United States has increased over 22 per 
cent, Consumption abroad has increased 
over 10 per cent. The copper market is 
distinctly a world market. There is no 
tariff whatever on copper. The world 
production is consumed about half and 
half between Europe and the rest of the 
world, and the United States. Over 50 
per cent of the copper used goes into 
electrical purposes. When we hear that 
the telegraph and the telephone com- 
panies and the electric light and power 
companies are going to increase their 
business in the coming year, we may rest 
asured that the copper business will find 
a continuance of the past. 

In only one of its lines has there been 
some hesitation, and that has been in the 
amount of copper that might be used in 
automobile construction. But looking at 
it from the standpoint of the industry— 
and I am glad to hear that it has been 
corroborated by what has been said here 
today—we have reached the conclusion, 
after close contact with the automobile 
manufacturers, that the prospects are 
for a consumption of substantially the 
same amount of copper as for the last 
year, reversing, perhaps, somewhat the 
kind. Instead of having Mr. Ford build- 
ing so many Lincolns, he expects to build 
more Fords, but he expects to use the 
same amount of copper. 

For General Motors perhaps not so 














_ Mining 


tional Association of Farm Equipment 
Manufacturers, said this. industry has 
been prosperous during the past year 
and the condition is expected to continue 
generally for 1930, The market deflation, 
he declared, had no material effect upon 
the farm equipment industry. 

The farmer is particularly encouraged 
by the program initiated by President 


Hoover, he said, pointing out that his| 


industry is entirely dependent upon the 
welfare of the agricultural group. 
Paper Industry Is Sound 

S. L. Willson, president of the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association, as 
spokesman for the industry, said recent 
surveys show that business next year will 
equal the turnover of 1929. An increase 
in production was recorded for the first 
10 months of 1929 as compared with the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year. 

The paper and pulp industry repre- 
sents a capital investment .of $1,500,- 
000,000, he said. 

Alfred W. Donovan, president of the 
New England Shoe and Leather Associa- 
tion, discussed the economic status of his 
industry. The industry is improving and 
modernizing plants, and replacing ob- 
solete equipment as rapidly as possible, 
in direct pursuance of President Hoover’s 
program, he said. 

C. C. Hanch, secretary of the National 
Association of Finance Companies, dis- 
cussed consumer credit. . Installment 
selling, he said, “will now go through the 
acid test” but declared there is “no no- 
ticeable increase in defaults or delin- 
quencies of large companies.” 

Credit Rules Consumption 

Mass production, he said, depends on 
mass consumption and that depends on 
credit. 

H. S. Kissell, vice president of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, said October “was the worst 
month in business inthe last six years in 
real estate.” He attributed this to the 
stock market absorption of money which 
ordinarily would have gone into building 
but said that conditions are expected to 
return to a better level. 

Isadore Grossman, president of the In- 
dustrial Council of Cloak and Skirt 
Manufacturers, Inc., was the last speaker 
on the program. He said that sales in 
the first half of 1930 should be substan- 
tially ahead of the same period this year. 

In adjourning the session at 10 o'clock, 
Chairman Barnes emphasized the stimu- 
lus aroused by the conference and the’‘as- 
surances of the industries represented. 








Broadcasters Offer 


Education by Radio 


Series of Broadcasts Pro- 
posed for School Term 
Beginning in February 
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at 2:30 p. m., to junior high school 
pupils. Tuesdays will be used for the 
teaching and development of American 
history. Dramatic episodes relating to 
the economic, social, and political life of 
the Nation will go on the air. Thursday 
half-hours will be reserved for a more 
diversified program and will include 
American literature, political science, 
health and hygiene, American music, and 
nature study. 


Discussions Planned 


The tentative plan of study allows five 
weeks for discussions of American lit- 
erature and will be given over to lead- 
ing American writers since the Nation’s 
earliest history. Political science will be 
more in the nature of civics and citizen- 
ship and will be conducted in the form 
of debates by children on matters of 
public import. 

In commenting upon the proposed cur- 
riculum of the “American School of the 
Air,” Dr. Cooper said that he submitted 
to its sponsors two criticisms by way 
of suggestion. First, the importance of 
getting on the educational committee of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System and 
the Grigsby-Grunow Co. school people 
and educators who are interested in the 
experiment; second, a modification of the 
literature program to make it more} 
adaptable to the adolescent mind of the | 
junior high school pupil. Other than 
these two suggestions, Dr. Cooper said, ; 
the plan seems feasible. 

Mr. Paley’s communciation to Secre- | 
tary Wilbur explained that the educa- 
tional department of the Grigsby- 
Grunow Company will handle the mat- 
ters relating to the preparation and 
presentation of the broadcasts, assisted 
by the Columbia Broadcasting System 
through its facilities, The expense of the 
programs and preparation, it was ex- 
plained, will be borne by the Grigsby- 
Grunow Company. 

Leading educators of the country have 
been called upon to cooperate with the 
enterprise and booklets based upon the 
contemplated radio talks and other as- 
pects of the educational movement will 
be distributed to all schools so that 
teachers may instruct the pupils 
making the half-hours more intelligible. | 
A 
first of the month practically 40,000 tons 
more of copper than is in existence for 
delivery. : 

One peculiarity of the copper business | 
is that for some years the wage scale | 
has depended upon the price of copper 
above a certain base. Neither in copper, 
lead, nor zinc are there at the present 
time any indications of any reductions 
in the wage scales, and only a slight re- 
duction probable in the zine business in 
the number of men employed. 

Mr. Barnes: I think there is at once 
impressed upon you the interrelation be- 
tween all industries whén you hear such 
an analysis of the uses of basic metals 
as you have just listened to. 

Now, gentlemen, we have 8 or 1 
speakers who have been asked to prepare 
short summaries. It is manifest that 
we could not listen to them in justice to 
their subjects at this time. Shall we 
extend this conference into tomorrow or 
shall we hold a night session? If there 
is no objection suppose that we hold a 
night session so that those who want to 
go on the late trains can do so, Is there 
any spbstantial objection? 

A Delegate: I should like to move 
that all remaining speakers be given 
leave to print. 

Chairman Barnes: I can not subscribe 
to that at this time. They were asked 
to prepare certain statements, whic 








Canadian and Newfoundland production,|many Cadillacs will be built and sold| think, in justice to the men and to the 


as well as some South American produc-|but many more Chevrolets, and the out-| associations that sent them, should be 
tion, swamped the big markets of the|look is that the total amount of copper| put before you. 


world about the middle of this year, and 


| during the coming year will depend al-| since then the price has fallen. 


While to some extent the zinc industry 
of the United States is protected by a 


States can not exceed London prices plus 


freight and duty, and the result has been! available to the Copper Institute, on the} (The motion was duly carried.) 


consumed will be the same. The copper 
industry, therefore, is in a stable con- 
dition. 

Neither lead, nor zine, nor copper has 


fact, there is now sold, on the figures 


But, as a matter of | motion. 


I am going to venture 
to impose upon your good nature. 

A Delegate: I move then that we ad- 
journ until 8 o'clock. 

Chairman Barnes: That is a definite 
Is there a second? 
(The motion was duly seconded.) 


‘Aurnorizen STATEMENTS ONLY Are PrEesENTED 
PustisHep WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED 
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Measure to Reduce 
Taxes on Income; 


Is Adopted by Hous) 


Majority and Minority Mem- 
bers Unite to Enact Res 
olution for Lower Rate| 
By 282-to-17 Vote 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

















































obligations as well. 

Suggestion that the “persistent mov: 
ment” for this~tax reduction might |) 
attributable to a desire to forestall pu‘ 
ting the farm debenture plan in tt’ 
pending tariff bill was made to the Hous 
by Representative Rankin (Dem.), « 
Tupelo, Miss. He said he would vot) 
against the resolution. The resolutio/ 
he contended, is premature and is not | 
tax reduction, but a bonus. to certa’ 
beneficiaries most able to pay the taxe 
whose fortunes were made mostly ot 
of the war. He said the large corpors 
tions and chain stores and consolidation 
of business would be beneficiaries. 

He warned that the country may nee 
the $160,000,000 to be turned back. He 
pointed out that there are neglected pub- 
lic improvements to be financed under 
the public building program, compensa- 
tion needs for World War veterans, and 
the need of paying off the national debt. 

He said that there is in the minds of 
many the possibility of a Treasury defi- 
cit if the resolution is enacted, and that 
if it is enacted there would be warnings 
from the White House against deficits. 

An amendment proposed by Represent- 
ative McClintic (Dem.), of Snyder, Okla., 
to put Government employes on a par 
with civilians in income taxes was with- 
drawn by him. He explained he realized 
it was subject to a point of order. The 
Committee of the Whole then agreed to 
recommend passage of the bill, and the 
House voted for the resolution viva voce, 











































Senate Fixes Time 
To Vote in Contest 
Affecting Mr. Vare 


Right of Pennsylvanian to 
Hold Seat Will Bé Finally 
Determined at Noon on 
December 6 








































































































The right of William S, Vare to a seat 
in the Senate from Pennsylvania will be 
finally determined by the Senate Deg 6 
after more than three.years of c@&- 
troversy. 

At the same time, the Senate will dis- 
pose of the rights to a seat claimed by 
William B. Wilson, who contested Mr. 
Vare’s election. 


Under a unanimous consent agreement, 
proposed by Senator Norris (Rep.), of 

ebraska, chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, the Senate will vote at noon 
Dec. 6 on the Norris resolution (S. Re 
111), denying Mr. Vare a seat in * * 
Senate because of excessive prima 
campaign expenditures. 

Immediately thereafter, according to 
the same agreement, the Senate will 
vote without further debate on a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 177), offered by Senator 
Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, whi! 
states: 


“Resolved, that William B. Wilson w § |i 
not elected and is not entitled to a s: 
in the United States Senate from 
State of Pennsylvania.” 

The agreement came after a full ¢ 
debate on a motion to displace the N 
resolution in favor of the report 0‘ 
Committee on Privileges and Electio 
the Vare-Wilson contest. 

A large part of the day’s session 
consumed by Senator Waterman ( 
of Colorado, chairman of the Com: 
which investigated: the contest, ir 
cussing the findings. Mr. Wat 
named Gifford Pinchot, govern 
Pennsylvania at the time of the e:' 
in 1926, as the cause of the conte: 

Asserting that former Ge 
Gifford Pinchot spent $185,000 1° 
thering his own senatorial car 
“with all the glamor and influence 
great office of governor of Penns 
behind him to make himself kn: 
that great Commonwealth,” Mr. 
man said: 


“What do you say of a man } 
the high office of governor, what 
say of a public official who sig 
name.to the certification of a fal 
falsity demonstrated by the unar 
finding of a committee of this 
body? 

“I say that a man who would « 
as Mr. Pinchot did, who attemptec 
and through agencies created by hii: 
governor, to transform the Senate 0 
United States into a justice court, to )/ 
a contest created by him, is entitled 1 
neither respect nor consideration nor dc 
cent treatment anywhere in civilized so- 
ciety. That is what I have to say about 
the governor. 

“How did this contest come about? 
Who has furthered it? This contest 
was bred in the very vitals of a com- 
mittee of 70 which this man Pinchot ha‘ 
created, which was subject to his com- 
mand, which took his desires as their 
commands. They are the people who 
brought about this contest and not the 
Democrats of Pennsylvania nor the Dem: 
ocrats of this body. 

“There never was such a fia: 
brought to the attention of the Senat¢ 
as this has been shown to be. We ha: 
squandered hundreds of thousands ' 
dollars in ferreting and running ty, 
thing down, all occasioned by the ir * | 
cent methods that were sponsored §)' 
Governor Pinchot and his class in ¢ } 
adelphia, not for the purpose of el 
ing Mr. Wilson, but for the purpose 
explditing at public expense and at 
expense of the Senate, this man. 

“What is the result? It is that 
contestant has not made good his « , 
and, in my judgment, it results fe Bly 
in the conclusion that Mr. Vare 
elected by a plurality of more than 1‘ 
000 legal votes.” 
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Chairman Barnes: We will ad’ 
until 8. o’clock, 

(Thereupon, at 5:25 o’clock p. m 
conference adjourned until 8 o0° 
p. m.) 

(The stenographic report of 
proceedings at the night session 

be printed in the issue of Dec, 74 





















































. Aranjuez, Spain, according to informa- 
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President Submits 
Supplemental List 
Of Appropriations 


Additional Fund of $1,700,- 
000 Asked of Congress 
For Arms Conference and 
Work Among Indians 





Supplemental estimates of appropri- 
ations amounting to $1,700,000 covering 
the expenses of participation by the 
United States in the coming naval limi- 
tation conference at London and for 


educational and health work among the 
Indians were submitted to Congress Dec. 
5 by President Hoover. 

The President requested $200,000 for 
expenses of the United States delegation 
to the London conference. The amount 
includes traveling expenses, subsistence, 
compensation of employes, stenographic 
and other services by contract if neces- 
sary, office rent, printing and binding, 
official cards, entertainment, rental, oper- 
ation and maintenance of motor vehicles 
and any other expenditures authorized 
by the Secretary of State. ‘ 

The appropriation requested for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Depart- 
ment of Interior amounts to $1,500,000. 
Of this amount $1,100,000 is asked for 
support and education of Indian pupils 
in Indian schools of all classes. Accord- 
ing to a letter submitted by the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, J. Clawson 
Roop, this sum would afford immediate 
improvement in the diet of the pupils, 
supply them with proper clothing and 
otherwise provide for a material better- 
ment of school conditions, 


The remaining $400,000 asked for the 
Indian Bureau would be used for con- 
servation of health among the Indians. 
Mr. Roop explained that additional funds 
were needed for more physicians and 
nurses to aid in controlling and eradicat- 
ing trachoma and tuberculosis, the prev- 
alence of which constitutes one of the 
outstanding problems affecting the health 
of the Indians. 





Spain Endorses Plan 
For Radiotelephone 





Communication With America 
Expected to Result Soon 





Radiotelephonic communication _ be- 
tween Spain and America will be made 
possible by shortwave transmitting in- 
stallations, now officially approved, at 


tion, from the commercial attache .at 
Madrid, Charles A. Livengood, as made 
public Dec. 5 by the Department of Com- 
merce. The Department’s statement fol- 
lows in full text: 

The Spanish government, by royal 
order of Oct. 8 (Gaceta de Madrid, Oct. 
15, 1929), approves the project submitted 
by the Transradio Espanola, S. A. in 
August last for shortwave transmitting 
installations ‘at Aranjuez, about 29 miles 
from Madrid. 

This project has been studied and ap- 
proved by the technical and inspecting 
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Confidence in Economic Structure 
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Trade Zones 


Latvian Government 


Growing, Secretary Lamont F inds May Seek National 





Business Leaders Advised Now Is Time for Replacing 
And Modernizing Equipment 





[Continued 


just such a situation as the one in which 
we now find ourselves. 

The committee on recent economic 
changes has sponsored this study, using 
the facilities of the National Bureau of 


Economic Research and the Department | 


of Commerce. A final report is being 
repared. Preliminary results show a 
argey volume of public works than we 
had first believed—well above $2,500,- 
000,000—and more than 600,000 men di- 
rectly employed on public construction. 


Governors Sending 
Favorable Responses 


So far as the Federal Government is 
concerned, expenditures for public works 
are already running substantially higher 
than for several years past. The Presi- 
dent is asking Congress for additional 
appropriations to increase the building 
program of the Government. 








House Bill Proposes 
Foreign Trade Zones 





Measure Would Eliminate Duty 
For Storage and Display 





Representative Welch (Rep.), of San 
Francisco, Calif., has reintroduced a bill 
(H. R. 6592) at the present session of 
Congress providing for the establish- 
ment by public corporations of foreign 
trade zones in, or adjacent to, ports of 
entry of the United States at which 
foreign-made goods may be displayed for 
the purpose of taking orders or stored, 
without being subject to duty. 

The measure, Mr. Welch stated orally, 
has the approval of the Department of 
Commerce and of a number of coastal 
cities. * 

It would authorize the Secretary of 
the Treasury, upon recommendation of 
the Secretary of Commerce, to grant the 
privileges of establishing the zones. 

The bill covers “foreign and domesti¢ 
merchandise of every description, except 
such as is prohibited by law.” The goods 
could be brought into the zone, the bill 
states, to be “stored, exhibited for the 
purpose of taking orders, broken up, re- 
packed, assembled, distributed, sorted, 
refined, graded, cleaned, mixed with for- 
eign or domestic merchandise, or other- 
wise changed in condition, but not manu- 
factured and exported.” 

Foreign merchandise could be shipped 
into the United States from the trade 
zones, but in that event would be subject 


to tariff duties. 
aE ERR RETESET EES 


commission of radio communication, and | 


the royal order mentioned above author- 
izes that the installation be effected as 
soon as the company submits to the di- 
rector general of communications all 
data, necessary estimates of construc- 
tion and installation, etc., as well as 
definite statements regarding the portion 
which already has been installed and the 
portions to be installed under the present 
project. ‘ 


from Page 5.] 


It takes time to get titles to proper- 
ties, prepare plans, and place contracts 
for building of this character, but every- 
thing possible will be ‘done to expedite 
work already under way and to get as 


will warrant. 


in reply to the telegrams sent to all of 
the governors as to the immediate build- 
ing programs within their States, and a 
small organization is being set up within 
the Department of Commerce to follow 
up these prospects. It is too early to 
give any definite figures, but the aggre- 
gate will no doubt be large. 

In addition to the’ above, and many | 
other activities thereto, there is the for- 
eign field. 

Every industry which produces articles 
of an exportable character can help the 
| Situation at this time by a little extra 
pressure in the existing foreign mar- 
kets—and in efforts to find new ones. 

It may be that from misunderstanding 
or exaggeration of our tariff and tariff 
policies, additional resistance may be met 
at this time, but I think it is safe to say 
that in the end our tariffs will be as 
reasonable and defensible as those of our 
overseas customers who have tariffs of 
their own, and “7 will not prevent im- 
ports in large volume to this country. 
For, in spite of our duties of various 
degrees and those of other nations, the 
fact remains that our foreign commerce 
has steadily increased in recent years. 
There is no reason why it should not con- 
tinue to do so. But the normal needs of 
120,000,000 people make up the bulk of 
our commerce and industry. Many of 
the items are affected by only small per- | 
centages, even in the most serious de- 
pressions. The important thing is to 
| aoe up employment and wages, which 
spell buying power. Not many years 
ago, at the first sign of slacking busi- 
ness, the first thought was to lay off men 
and cut wages. 


| Better to Reduce 
Hours Than Wages 


I have heard of but one instance in 
these recent weeks in which such action 
was proposed; and even in this case the 
notices which had been posted in the 
plants were withdrawn after one of the 
recent White House conferences. 

We have learned that, when necessary, 
it is better to reduce hours than wage 
rates; and, if worse comes to worst, to 
alternate men by the week, giving some 
income to as many as possible. 

Every one here can help to keep up 
the morale in his own community by 
taking a courageous, constructive and 
forward-looking view, knowing as he does 
the soundness of our institutions; that 
in the past we have always recovered 
quickly from the dips in a generally 
steady upward trend in: the curve of 
‘our industrial program{ and that there 
is every reason for believing that. what- 
ever slowing up there may be immedi- 
ately ahead of us, it will be of short du- 
ration. 

















Associated Gas and Electric 












Endorsed by 


: 150,500 Investors 


IDESPREAD investment by a large number is a forceful expression 
of approval. There are 150,500 Associated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany investors distributed throughout all states in the Union, in all the 


Canadian Provinces 


and in twenty-three other countries. 


Over half the investors are customers taking electric or gas service in 
Associated areas. This endorsement by these daily users further reflects 
the acceptance of the investment worth of Associated securities. 


_ $8 Interest Bearing Allotment Certificates 


Rights to subscribe at $120 to $8 Interest Bearing Allotment Certificates 
are now being exercised. Subscribers may pay out of income as follows: 

Upon subscription, $20; April 1, 1930, $50; and July 1, 1930, $50. 
A liberal discount will be allowed on each full paid Certificate of 3 cents 
for each day that the subscription is mailed or delivered prior to the 
expiration date, December 16, 1929. 

The Allotment Certificates will become exchangeable for either Stock 
or Convertible Debentures. Detailed circular on request. 


Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company 


61 Broadway 


Incorporated 
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many new contracts placed as conditions!a national loan in the United States, 


Favorable responses are being received | 


Loan in United States 


Parliament Member Calls 
Upon President Hoover 
In Hope of Enlisting His 


Assistance 








The goverriment of Latvia may seek 


and would like to have the assistance 
of President Hoover in the matter, ac- 
cording to statements of Deputy Mor- 
duch Dubin, member of the Latvian par- 
liament and president of the Jewish com- 
munity of Riga, who called on the Presi- 
dent at the White House recently. 

Representative Dickstein (Dem.), of 
New York City, who accompanied the 
Latvian legislator to the White House, 
made this announcement in a statement 
Dec. 5. 

Mr. Dickstein’s statement follows in 
full text: 

President Hoover received Deputy 
Morduch Dubin, member of the Latvian 
parliament, and president of the Jewish | 
community of Riga, on Dec. 8. Deputy 
Dubin is one of the principal members 
of the delegation which recently arrived 
in the United States with Rabbi Schneur- 
son, the “Lubavitscher Rebbe.” He was 
accompanied by Dr. Boris Rubin, a Riga 
engineer, and was introduced to the 
President by Congressman Samuel Dick- 
stein of New York. Deputy Dubin, 
speaking in his capacity as a member 
of the Latvian parliament, declared to 
the President that he wag very happy 
to be a visitor in the United States, 
where freedom and democracy prevail. 

Expresses Appreciation 

These political principles the Latvian 
people are endeavoring to emulate. He 
also expressed appreciation for the aid 
which the United States had given to 
Latvia in gaining its independence, which 
is shared by all national minorities. 
Deputy Dubin thanked the President for 
his personal assistance to Latvia during 
the war as head of the American Relief 
Administration. 

Through this assistance, in providing 
food and other necessaries, he had helped 
to save the Latvian people during a 
critical period, declared Deputy Dubin, 
who aiso expressed the hope that in the 
event the Latvian government should ap- 
proach the American people for assist- 
ance in a national loan, the President | 
will help in this matter, as he and the 
American people had assisted Latvia on 
previous occasions. 

The President in reply, it is under- 
stood, requested Deputy Dubin to assure | 
the Latvian people, through the parlia- 
ment of that country, that he always 
has been a friend of Latvia and likewise 
will continue to render all assistance 
within his power in the future. 

Dr. Rubin exteided greetings to the 
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ity Questioned of Area Provisions 
Of Zoning Ordinance in Baltimore 





Supreme Court Postpones Consideration of Jurisdiction 
Pending Hearing on Merits 





The validity of the “area” provisions 
of the zoning ordinance of Baltimore was 
considered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States Dec. 3, in hearing argu- 
ments in the case of The Greenway 
Apartment Co, v. The Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the Dio- 
cese of Maryland, etc., No. 40. 

The case was before the court on an 
appeal from the Baltimore City Court 
but the Supreme Court had not found 
probable jurisdiction over the appeal, 
having postponed such consideration, 
pending a hearing on the merits. 

Isaac Lobe Straus, appearing for the 
appellant was asked by the court to di- 
rect his arguments to support jurisdic- 
tion. : 

Mr. Straus told the court that the ap- 
pellant had applied to the zoning com- 
missioner of Baltimore for a permit to 
construct an apartment house on its land. 
The permit was granted, Mr. Straus de- 
clared, but an appeal was taken to the 
board of zoning appeal by John H. Stan- 
ford, an attorney. 


Relief by Injunction 
Impossible, He Says 


This appeal was predicated upon the 
grounds that the land upon which the 
apartment was to be constructed was in 
an area in which such buildings were 
prohibited, Mr. Straus pointed out. ‘ We 
withdrew our application at that time.’ 
Mr. Straus added, “and on the same day 
applied for a permit to construct the 
apartment under the conditions set forth 
in the appeal.” 

This time the permit was refused by 
the zoning commissioner, and an appeal 
was then taken to the board of zoning 
appeals by the appellant, Mr. Straus 
pointed out. This appeal resulted in a 
reversal of the commissioner’s ruling 
and an appeal was immediately taken to 
the Baltimore City Court. 7 

When asked by Justice Brandeis 
whether the Baltimore City Court was 
the court of last resort in the State, in 
such matters, Mr. Straus replied that 
is was the highest court of the State 
of Maryland in which a decision of the 
case and of the Federal questions raised 
could be had. Cp sc: 

In response to repeated inquiries by 
the court as to why the appellant did 
not seek relief from the denial of the 
permit by either mandamus or injunc- 
tion, Mr. Straus declared that the Court 
of Appeals of Maryland, by repeated 
decisions, has held that the only course 
or remedy upon the party of any person 
holding himself or itself aggrieved by 
eee seeeme ses eeetiee eme 
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a decision of the board of zoning appeals 
is an appeal to the Baltimore City Court, 
and that the remedy by mandamus or 
by..injunction does not lie, 

harles F. Harley, for the appellees, 
argued that the appellant had no right to 


bring this case to the Supreme Court} 


since it did not have the judgment of 
aoe court of the State of Mary- 
land. 


Administrative Board, 
Appellee Maintains 


“When the commissioner of zoning re- 
fused to grant the permit,” Mr. Harley 
inquired, “why didn’t the appellant at 
once proceed against the law, and not 
under the law, by mandamus or by in- 
junction?” If it wished to avail itself of 
the claim that the law was unconstitu- 
tional, it was its duty to raise the ques- 
tion at the earliest available opportunity, 
Mr. Harley declared, and that time was 
when the commissioner refused to issue 
the permit. 

Edward F. Basset also argued for the 
appellee that the appellant at the time 
of applying for its permit swore that 
it was in the area in which it now claims 
it is not located. The exact boundaries 
of the area in question have been settled 
by the Court of Appeals of Maryland, 
Mr. Basset declared, and there is ample 
evidence to warrant such a finding. 

When questioned by the court whether 
the Baltimore City Court, in acting upon 
zoning matters, was an administrative 
board or a judicial tribunal, Mr. Basset 
said that in his opinion it was an ad- 
ministrative board. 

Mr. Straus then concluded by reiterat- 
ing that the appellant had no remedy by 
mandamus or injunction and added that 
there could be no doubt but that the 
Baltimore City Court was a judicial 
tribunal from which an appeal could be 
taken. 

Henry D. Harlan, Edw. Guest Gibson 
and Burdette B. Webster were on the 
briefs with Mr. Basset and Mr. Harley. 





Senator Blease Fails 


To Face Grand Jury. 





Senator Cole Blease (Dem.) of South 
Carolina failed to appear Dec. 5 before 
the District of Columbia grand jury in 
response to a subpoena commanding his 
presence before that body to testify in 
an investigation involving the death of 
Arthur Scrivener, former Washington 
Detective Sergeant. 

Mr. Scrivener was shot and killed Oct. 


President on behalf of the engineering | 13, 1926. The present investigation is 


profession of Latvia. Dr. Rubin is visit- 


to determine whether his death was 


ing the United States in connection with | murder or suicide. 


the lumber industry. 














Upon the failure of Senator Blease to 
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In Plan for Visit to Gr 


A bill (H. R. 6851). to include fathers 
within the provisions of an act enabling 
mothers and widows of soldiers and 





sailors to visit the graves of their sons i 


European cemeteries at Government ex! 
pense was introduced in the House Dec. 
4 by Representative Williams (Dem.) 
of Decatur, Tex. 

The bill provides that the term “father” 
shall apply to “the stepfather, father 
through adoption, or any man who s 


in loco parentis to the deceased member — 


of the military or naval forces for the 


year prior to the commencement of his: 


service in such forces.” 


The bill was referred to the House» 


Committee on Military Affairs. 
AAS 


Funds to Develop = 
Aviation Increased. 


“y 


. 





Appropriations for Next 


Fiscal Year Enlarged to_ 
$158,976,968 * 





The White House made public Dec. 5, 


in answer, it was stated orally, to criti- . 


cisms that the Federal Government is 


not planning sufficiently large expendi- ~ 
tures for aviation purposes, figures show- _ 


ing that estimates of appropriations for. 
that purpose for the fiscal year 1931 


aggregate $158,976,968, with $145,557,- — 


373 for the fiscal year 1930, as compared 
with actual expenditures of $119,731,981 
during the fiscal year 1929. 


The total estimated appropriations for © 


aids to commercial aviation (including 
losses on™~post office mail contracts) in’ 
the fiscal year 1981 are $33,265,630, with: 


$26,526,620 for the fiscal year 1930, as: 


compared with actual expenditures of 
$19,666,203 in the fiscal year 1929. 


The total estimated appropriations for 


Army aviation ‘activities (including in- _ 


direct appropriations) in the fiscal year.. 
1931 are. $72,843,783, with $67,429,548 . 
for the fiscal year 1930, as compared. . 


with actual expenditures of $53,510,231: 
during the fiscal year 1929. by 
For the Navy and Marine Co (in- 
cluding indirect appropriations) esti- 
mated appropriations for the fiscal year 
1931 are $52,230,000, with $51,430,000 for 
the fiscal year 1930, as compared with 
$46,473,095 actually expended in the 
ie yo cat iations for the 
e estima appropriations : 
Toot year 1931 total . 
$637,555, with $171,205 in the fiscal year 
1930, as compared with $82,452 actually . 
expended on that account in the fiscal. 
year 1929. 





appear, the foreman of the grand jury 
notified Justice Gordon of the supreme . 
court, and asked for an order compelling 


his appearance. Justice Gordon took the_. 


matter under advisement. 





Wherever American Business Extends 


HEREVER American business extends it receives active 
and effective codperation through the facilities afforded by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


This Company has resources and organization adequate to meet 
the fullest requirements of modern industry. It maintains eight 
complete branches in Europe and hasas its banking correspondents 


leading institutions throughout the world. Its officers have at 


their command widespread sources of information regarding 
trade and financial conditions. 


We invite executives to discuss with us the banking problems 
connected with their domestic and foreign business. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


LONDON 


140 Broadway 


PARIS BRUSSELS 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE 


ANTWERP 


CapiTaL, SurpLus AND UNDIVIDED PRoFITS MORE THAN $285,000,000 
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Extensions 


Holding Companies Said to Jeopardize 
Plan for Consolidation of Railways 


Congress Is Asked 
To Study Problem 


Investigation of Activities of 
- . Corporations Urged 
By I. C. C. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
, conviction that it merits thorough con- 
sideration.” wee a 

Extracts from the Commission’s dis- 
cussion of “holding companies,” wherein 
the Pennroad and Alleghany .corpora- 
tions are named, follow: 

“In our last’ annual report we called 
attention to the acquisition by individuals 
or groups of individuals of control of 
railroads. We stated that this might 
seriously affect the maintenance of com- 
petition among carriers. Corporations 
organized as trading, investment, or 
holding companies appear also to be ac- 
tive in acquiring control of or substan- 
tial interests in various carriers. It 
seems clear that the acquisition of con- 
trol or of an amount of stock sufficient 
to influence the policies of competing 
railroads, either by individuals or by 
other noncarrier corporations, may result 
in the suppresion of competition in a 
manner no less harmful than if such con- 
trol be exercised directly by one carrier 
over another. 

“Section 5 of the interstate commerce 
act directs the Commission to prepare 
and adopt a plan for the consolidation of 
the railroad properties of the continental 
United States into a limited number of 
systems which shall conform as closely as 
practicable to certain broad specifications 
which the Congress has laid down. After 
such plan has been adopted, the section 


provides that it shall be lawful for two | 


or more carriers to ‘consolidate their 
properties, or any part thereof, into 
one corporation for the ownership, man- 
agement and operation of the properties 
theretofore in separate ownership, man- 
agement, and operation,’ under certain 
conditions. One of these conditions is 
that the proposed consolidation must be 
in harmony with and in furtherance of 
the adopted plan, and another is that the 
Commission shall find that the public in- 
terest will be promoted thereby. In an- 
other part of the same section it is pro- 
vided that whenever the Commission is of 
opinion that the acquisition by one car- 
rier. of the control of another or others in 
any manner not involving consolidation 
will be in the public interest, it shall 
have authority by order to approve and 
authorize such acquisition. The above is 
a statement of some of the salient fea- 
tures of this legislation. The essential 
point is that in this section of the inter- 
state commerce act the Congress mani- 
fested a clear intent ‘to subject the uni- 
fication of carriers by railroad, one with 
another, to the orderly processes of a 
carefully planned scheme of public regu- 
lation. 


Means of Unification 


Of Carriers Illustrated 

‘ “There are, however, means whereby 
unification of carriers can be brought 
about without consolidation into one cor- 
poration for ownership, management, 


. 


of holding companies, but in a somewhat 
different way. It many be illustrated by 
relating our understanding as to the 
| gacts with respect to two important hold- 
ing companies which have recently been 
| created. One of these is the Alleghany 
Corporation and the other is the Penn- 
road Co. Whether or not our understand- 
ing as to the facts is in all respects cor- 
rect we are unable to say, since we have 
no direct jurisdiction over either of these 
companies, but it will serve sufficiently 
| well for purposes of illustration. 

“Both of these companies, as we un- 
| derstand the situation, are purely hold- 
ing companies. That is to say, the prop- 
| erty which they own is not physical prop- 
erty but consists solely of the stock or 
securities of other companies. The Al- 
leghany Corporation now owns various 
stocks of railroad companies. It is not 
controlled by any railroad company but 
its controlled, through a combination of 
direct and indirect means, by certain in- 
terests which control through similar 
means the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, the Erie, the Pere Marquette, and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio railroad com- 
}panies, The Pennroad Co. also owns 
| various stocks of railroad companies. It 


pany as such, but its stock is held under 
a voting trust agreement, continuing 


are the president and two other directors 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 


Methods of Establishing 
Common Control Explained 


“If these facts are correct, the Alle- 
ghany Corporation can, by acquiring a 
controlling interest in the stock of a 
railroad company, bring it under common 
control with the railroad . companies 
above mentioned which are controlled by 





ghany Corporation, but without 
| holding control of or being controlled by 
| any one of these railroad companies as 
‘such. In a similar manner the Penn- 
|road Co., by acquiring stock control of 
}a railroad company, can bring it under 
| common control with the Pennsylvania 
| Railroad without itself controlling or be- 
jing. controlled by the latter carrier as 
/such. In other words, common control 
can be effected in both instances by a 
| chain, one vital link in which is made up 
of the control exercised, directly or in- 
directly, over two or more corporations 
|by individuals. The process may, of 
course, be facilitated by reducing the con- 
| trol of the holding company or of one or 
| all of the carriers ir.volved to a relatively 
{small if not insignificant financial in- 
| terest through various devices, such as 
| limitation of the voting power of certain 
classes of stocks, the superimposing or 
| pyramiding of one holding company on 
top of another, and the like. 

| “Where parallel or competing carriers 
are involved we are not prepared to say 
that a process of virtual unification so 
| brought about is not amenable to the 
provisions of section 7 of the Clayton 
Anti-trust Act. These provisions are 


|couched in very broad.language, and it | 


} will eventually be for the courts to de- 
| termine how inclusive and effectual they 
are, 


|in Stock of Denver & Rio Grande West- 


jern R. R., supra, was right, such unifica- | 


is not controlled by any railroad com- | 


| until May 1, 1939, and the voting trustees | 


the same interests as control the Alle- | 
itself | 


Where no competition is involved, | 
| however, it is obvious that if our decision | 


+ 


Situation Explained 
In Annual Report 
Possibility of Defeat of Pur- 


pose of Unification Law 
Is Cited 


carriers, so as to relieve the Commis- 
sion of the duty imposed under section 


| 5 of the act of formulating a plan of con- | 


| solidation for the railroads. 
| “While hearings have been held by ap- 
| propriate committees of both Houses of 
| Congress and bills have been reported to 
the respective Houses, the Congress has 
|not amended section 5 as suggested,” 
said the report. : 

“We believe, under these circum- 
stances, it was our duty to proceed to 
| comply, as far as possible, with the man- 
|date of the law. Accordingly the Com- 
mission now has the question actively 
before it. It is receiving our earnest 
|consideration. Although it cannot be 
stated definitely when we will be able to 
complete the task, the hope is enter- 
tained that a plan may be adopted and 
published soon after the convening of 
Congress in regular session.” ; 

With reference to methods of valuing 
the railroads of the coutry pursuant to 
the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States on May 20, 1929, in_the 
case of the St. Louis & O’Fallon Rail- 
way v. the United States, the report 
stated: 

“In view of the practical situation re- 
sulting from the decision of the Supreme 
| Court in the O’Fallon case and pursuant 
;to recommendations made in successive 
previous reports regarding methods for 
|bringing valuations to date we repeat 
these recommendations in the language 
of our report for 1923, as follows: 

“*We direct serious consideration to 
the necessity of some amendment. 
| Amendments have been suggested em- 
bodying different theories as to the 
proper method to be adopted, in sub- 
stance as follows: 

“*(1) An amendment providing that 
from and after completion of the valua- 





tion of the property of the carrier as of | 


a fixed date, the Commission shall, from 
time to time as it may have occasion to 
use the same, bring the valuation to 
date by adding to or subtracting from its 
original basic valuation of the property 
the net property changes, measured in 
dollars and cents, that are properly 
chargeable to or deductible from property 
account, 

“*(2) An amendment providing that, 
from and after completion of the valua- 


tion of the property of the carrier as of | 


the designated valuation date, the Com- 
| mission shall from time to time, accord- 
ing as it may have occasion to use the 
value of the property in performance of 
duties impcsed on it by the act, ascertain 
and determine the condition and value of 
property on subsequent dates, taking into 
account any changes in such condition or 
value which may have taken place sub- 
sequent to the last preceding valuation 


| date, and giving due. consideration to all | 


| the elements of value recognized by the 
law of the land.” 


Quotes Recommendation 


Consolidations 


of the Commission, after notice and op- 
portunity to be neard, that they are not 
affected with an important national in- 


terest so far as the provisions in wr: 


tion are concerned. 

“(8) That unless sections 10- (1) and 
20 (7) of the act are amended. so as 
to make them apply specifically to in- 
dependent contractors and their officers 
and — those sections can not be suc- 
cessfully invoked by the Government 
against such person for the violations 
referred to therein except in ‘instances 
where collusion between those persons 
and the carrier can be shown. 

“(9) That in view of the fact that the 
acquisition of control or of an amount 
of stock sufficient to influence the policies 
of competing railroads, either by in- 
dividuals or other noncarrier corpora- 
tions, may result in the suppression of 
competition, consideration should now be 
given by the Congress to possible legis- 
lation. 

“(10) That paragraph (4) of section 
15 be amended so gs to restrict the “long- 
haul right” to originating carriers. 


| Proposes Amendments 


|To Overcome Defects 

| “(11) The present provisions of sec- 
| tion 15a relating to the making of loans 
| from the contingent fund in effect make 
loans unavailable except possibly durin, 
times of financial stress. We seodanment 
amendments to overcome these defects.” 

The Commission went into considerable 
detail relative to the recapture of excess 
earnings from the carriers. Section 15a 
of the act provides that the Commission 
recapture from the carriers one-half of 
all excess earnings over the 6 per cent 
allowed the railroads under the law. 

Under the old method of valuation, the 
report declared, the amount due from 
the carriers is approximately $300,000,- 
000 for the years 1920-1928, inclusive, 
of which the railroads have only paid in 
$8,607,128.51. 

The Supreme Court’s decision in the 
O’Fallon case has altered the Commis- 
sion’s method of /fixing final values, it 
was said, and the $300,000,000 recapture 
estimate, therefore, “must be changed.” 

Following a description of recapture 
work done up to June 30, 1929, the Com- 
mission outlined the present status of 
recapture activities in the following 
language: 

“Tt will be seen from the foregoing de- 
scription that a great deal has been done 
toward the final determination of the 
two ultimate factors—property value and 
| correct net railway operating income— 
| which are determinative of the amount 


payable into the contingent fund. But, 
as explained in our previous reports, our 
efforts in the final stages of this work 
looking toward the actual recovery of 
the amounts due have heretofore been 
very largely curtailed due to litigation. 
First came the challenge directed to the 
constitutionality of the statute in Day- 


| ton-Goose Creek R. R. Co. v. United 


States, 263 U. S. 456, decided Jan. 7, 
| 1924, and then the effort of the carrier 


quiring a payment to the fund in Excess 
Income of St. Louis & O’Fallon Railway 
| Company et al., 124 I. C. S. 3, decided 
Feb. 15, 1927. Our order in the latter 


the two principal ones relating to the 
valuation ef the property of the St. 
Louis & O’Fallon and to our determina- 


| with the Manufacturers’ Railway Com- 
pany as a single system within the pur- 
| view of section 15a. The district court, 
in St. Louis & O’Fallon Ry. Co. v. United 
States, 22 Fed. (2d) 980, sustained our 





to enjoin our first recapture order re- | 


case was attacked on several grounds, | 


tion that this road was not operated | 


order, except as to its provision for in- | 





| 
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Construction 


Operations Over Miami City Railroad 


By Seaboard Air 


Line Are Authorized 


Extensions to Municipal Line Also Permitted by Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


Construction of extensions of rail- 
voad lines in Dade County, Fla., by - 
the City of Miami and the Seaboard 
All-Florida Railway, and operation 
by the Seaboard Air Line Railway 
over the Miami municipal railroad 
as extended, has been authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in a report and order just made 
public. 


Publication of the report was be- 
gun in the issue of Dec. 5. The full 
text proceeds: 

‘Other port facilities at Miami include 
docks of the East Coast, accommodating 
vessels of 12-foot draft, and a private 


dock of an oil industry located on a 
branch of the municipal railway. Most 
of the water-borne traffic is transported 
in coastwise bottoms, in the enumeration 
of which, however, is included a line to 
Havana, Cuba. Also, vessels bound to 
the Bahamas and West Indies touch at 
the East Coast docks. The total coast- 
wise freight increased from 24,885 tons 
in 1922 to 191,988 tons in 1928. 


The freight traffic with which these 
applications are directly concerned con- 
sists of that handled at the municipal 
docks, at the two other docks, and at the 
industries located on the municipal rail- 
way. Over the municipal docks 139,494 
tons of freight were handled in 1928. 
This traffic consisted mostly of miscella- 
neous supplies for consignees in Miami, 
and was estimated roughly as represent- 
ing 13,000 carloads. In addition, 431,690 
packages of fresh fruits, vegetables, etc., 
were delivered at these docks to coast- 
wise steamers. Substantially all of the 
freight mentioned was less-than-carload 
and was transported to or from the docks 
by motor trucks. 


_ This seems to be substantiated by the 
evidence showing that, in the same year, 
only 41 carloads of  rail-and-water 
tests to tentative valuation reports were 
concluded in 24 cases, embracing 23,691 
miles of main line. These hearings also 
concluded all hearings,on protests to ten- 


of excess net railway operating income | tative reports upon ell railroad proper. 


ties which have been valued. The total 
number of hearings embraced 766 cases, 
covering 234,859 miles of road. 


“Final valuation reports have been 
adopted in 820 cases, covering 140,247 
miles of road. Of these, 528 cases, cov- 
ering 131,780 miles of road, were de- 
cided after hearings on protests of the 
tentative valuations, and the remaining 
cases, 292 in number, representing 8,467 
miles, were concluded and reported in de- 
fault of protest within the statutory pe- 
riod of 30 days. We have also adopted 
and issued final valuation reports in 
seven telegraph and telephone cases. 

“For the purpose of giving general 
notice to the carriers of the procedure to 
be followed in bringing the valuations 
heretofore established down to later 
dates, we adopted and served upon 1,041 
operating carriers, supplement 5 to val- 
uation order No. 3, valuation order No. 
25, and an outline of plan for bringing 


freight passed over the city docks, and in | 


1927 only 14 carloads so moved. Over 
the East Coast and oil company docks 
the rail-and-water movements in these 
years were, respectively, 1,117 and 2,293 
carloads. The largest part of this traffic 
was from the oil company, which fur- 
nished 1,596 carloads in 1928, about half 
of it destined to local industries located 
on the East Coast’s rails. The total in- 
bound and eutbound traffic handled for 
the industries, about 11 in fiumber, 
amounted to 2,824 carloads. A witness 
for the East Coast testified that the aver- 
age number of loaded cars switched 
daily for the industries in 1928 was 2.88 
inbound and 4.84 outbound. 


It was claimed that 95 per cent of 
the business goes to the East Coast. 
Alluding to the traffic described above, 
the 14 carloads of rail-and-water freight 
over the city docks in 1927 was all East 
Coast business; of the 41 carloads in 
1928, 12 were for the Seaboard. Of the 
2,824 cars of industrial traffic in 1928, 
270 were for the Seaboard, and of the 
1,596 cars of oil company traffic, 92 were 
for that line. 


The total interchange between the two 
carriers from Nov. 1, 1928, to Mar. 13, 
1929 was 594 cars. The Seaboard, which 
now gets about one-fourth of the business 
of three packing houses on the municipal 
tracks, hopes to secure traffic’ from them 
which will yield an annual revenue of 
$185,000. 


The municipal railway is regularly 
switched twice daily, and special switch- 
ing is arranged for perishables. It was 
testified that the East Coast moved 
promptly the small volume of traffic be- 
tween the municpal railway and the Sea- 
board interchange. The East Coast’s 
charge for this service is $10 per car, 
| covering a movement of about 15.5 miles. 
The Seaboard does not absorb this charge 
on its local traffic nor on the lower 
classes of competitive traffic where the 
revenue is “insufficient to justify it. If 
the proposed connection were made, the 
Seaboard would treat the municipal rail- 
way as a part of its own line and handle 
traffic to and from points on the farmer 
without any addition to its Miami rates. 
The distance from the Seaboard’s Hialeah 
yard to the East Coast’s connection with 


P 


land valuations to Dec. 31, 1927. Spe- 
cific requests have been made upon all 
carriers for the engineering and account- 
ing data called for by orders, and a num- 
| ber of them have been requested to com- 
ply with the outline of plan for bringing 
land valuations to date. The last of these 
} Was made in the month of May. Com- 
plete returns have been received from 
about 400 operating carriers. Accord- 
ing to the information we have received, 
regarding the progress of this work, the 
number of completed reports will be in- 
creased to about 550, comprising about 
40,000 miles of road by Jan. 1, 1930, and 
will be further increased to about 650 
reports, covering about 125,000 miles by 
June 30, 1930.” 











Hearing Date on Application 
Of B. & O. Is Set for Jan. 17 


Application of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad -for authority to acquire con- 
trol of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- . 
burgh Railway by purchase of ; capital 
stock, has been set for hearing before 
the full. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at Washington, Jan. 17, it was. an- 
nounced by the Commission, Dec. 5, 

The proposed acquisition of control had 
been set for Dec. 19, but, owing to the 
press of work before the Commission at 
that time of the month, the matter was 
postponed to a date to be ‘hereafter 


the municipal railway is approximately 
19 miles. By the proposed route the 
distance from the yard to the same point 
is 6.5 miles, a saving of about 12.5 miles. 
It is contended that there would be sav- 
ings through one-line movement, and in 
time and costs incident to the present 
method of interchange. 

The East Coast handles its line-haul 
traffic to and from industries on the 
municipal railway without .a switching 
charge, but its line-haul tariff is applied 
to movements between local industries 
and the municipal docks. There is testi- 
mony for the city to the effect that 
many local shippers and consignees 
would have freight switched to and from 
the docks if there were reasonable switch- 
ing rates, and that at other cities where 
there are reasonable: switching charges 
it costs more to truck the freight than 
to handle it in freight cars. 

On behalf of the East Coast it is con- 
tended that that carrier cannot handle 
freight between the docks and industries 
as cheaply as it can be trucked and is? 
not willing to make a rate lower than 
the trucking charge, as some of the 
shippers desire. As most of the freight 
that comes in by steamship is less-than- 
carload business, it is argued that even 
if a rate of $10 per car were made, little 
traffic would be handled between the in- 
dustries and the docks. It appears to 
be conceded that fruits and vegetables 
moving out by steamer would be trucked 
to the piers in any case. 

With the exception of Brunswick, Ga., 
and Key West, Fla., the Seaboard reaches 
with its own rails all the principal ports 
on the south Atlantic seaboard and the 
east coast of the Gulf of Mexico. It 
has access to the water front at all these 
ports except Miami and West Palm 
Beach. A Seahoard officer testified that 
all the carriers entering Norfolk, Char- 
leston, Jacksonville, and Tampa have 
equal access to the municipal terminals 
of those cities; that joint operation has 
not led to confusion, inconvenience, or 
delay; and that it is essential to the full 
development of a port that the railways 
serving it should have reasonably inde- 
pendent access to the water front. 

The witness was of opinion that the 
public is already suffering inconvenience 
from the Seaboard’s lack of facilities 
with which to reach the water front at 
Miami, and ‘stated that there is no ether 
practicable route by which it could reach 
the city’s terminals nor other deep water 
front at Miami which the Seaboard could 
reach at reasonable cost. 


To be continued in the issue of 
Dec. 7. 


& 


Made to the Congress | terest from May 1, following each recap- | 
ture year, the court finding that interest 


recommendations to Congress : 
made by the Interstate Commerce Com- | was due only from the effective date of 


and operation and without, strictly | tions may be brought about without au- 
speaking, the acquisition of con-/thority from or regulation of this Com-| 
trol of one carrier by another. | mission, Certainly if common control of | 


To illustrate this, it developed in 
Stock of Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern R. R., 70 I. C. C. 102, that the West- 
ern Pacific Railroad Corporation, a hold- 
ing company which owned all of the 
stock of the Western Pacific Railroad 
Co., an operating carrier, was proposing 
to acquire all of the stock of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western Railroad Co., 
another operating carrier, thus unifying 
these two carriers as effectually under 
common control as if one had directly ac- 
quired the stock of the other. We 
found, however, that the ‘proposed ac- 
quisition of applicant’s stock by the hold- 
ing company does not constitute a con- 
solidation of the property of two or more 
carriers by railroad subject to the act 
into one corporation for the ownership, 
management, and operation of properties 
*theretofore in separate ownership, man- 
agement, and operation within the mean- 
ing of paragraph (6) of section 5 of the 
act.’ And we further found that ‘in- 
asmuch as the holding company is not a 


carrier engaged in the transportation of | 


passengers er property subject to the 
act, the accuisition of control of the ap- 
plicant by th2 holding company is not 
within the scope of paragraph (2) of 
section 5.’ 


“There, however, were carriers whose | 


lines joined end to end and were in no 
sense parallel or competing lines. If 
competition had existed, the unification 


would probably nave been subject to the | 
prohibition of section 7 of the Clayton | 


Anti-trust Act, the first two paragraphs 
of which read as follows: 

“*That no corporation engaged in commerce 
shall acquire, directly or indirectly, the whole 
or’ any part of the stock or other share 
capital of another corporation engaged also 
in commerce, where the effect of such ac- 
quisition may be to substantially lessen com- 
petition between the cerporation whose stock 
is so acquired and the corporation making 
the acquisition, or to restrain such com- 
merce in any section or comumnity, or tend 
to create a monopoly of any line of com- 
merce, 


Bars Acquisition of Stock 


To Lessen Competition 

“‘No corporation shall acquire, directly or 
indirectly, the whole or any part of the stock 
or other share capital of two or more cor- 
porations engaged in commerce where the 
effect of such acquisition, or the use of such 
stock by the voting or granting of proxies 
or otherwise may be to substantially lessen 
competition between such corporations, or 
any of them, whose stock or other share 
capital is so acquired, or to restrain such 
commerce in any section or community, or 
tend to create a monopoly of any line of 
commerce.” 


“Clearly the second paragraph above | 


quoted is designed to prevent a corpora- 
tion which is wholly or in part a holding 


company from acquiring st®ck of two or | 


more corporations engaged in commerce, 
including railroad companies, where the 
effect of such acquisition may be, among 


other things, to substantially lessen their | 
Clearly, | 


competition with each other, 
also, the first paragraph, because of the 
words ‘directly or indirectly,’ would cover 
the indirect acquisition by one railroad 
company of the stock of another through 
one or more subsidiary corporations.” 

Reference to the Pennroad and Alle- 
ghany corporations afollows: 

“But a further means of unifying car- 
riers through common control or affilia- 


‘tion has been developed which, in our) points in Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, | 


opinion, merits most serious attention. 
is method also utilizes the mechanism 


| two railroad companies by a single hold- 
|ing company is neither a consolidation 
under section 5 (6) of the interstate 
;commerce act nor an acquisition of con- 
trol under section 5 (2), as we found in 
that case, the same conclusion may be 
reached as to common control brought 
| about by utilizing a holding company in 
combination with powers of control pos- 
| sessed by certain individuals.” 
|. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
|1s now actively engaged in the formula- 
| tion of a plan of consolidation for the 
|railroads of the United States, which 
|it hopes to make public within the next 
few weeks, the report stated. It was 
|pointed cut that the Commission has 
| Suggested in its reports as far back as 
| 1925 that the interstate commerce act 
| be amended relative to unification of the 


Rate Decisions 

Announced by the 

Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Dec. 5 made public decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows: 


| No. 20825.—Caruso, Rinella, Battaglia Com- 
pany, Inec., v. Norfolk Southern Railroad 

et al. Decided Noy. 23, 1929. 

Rates on cabbage, in straight carloads, 
from Beleross, N. C., to Albany, Bingham- 
| ton, Schenectady, and Syracuse, N. Y., found 

not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

Rates on beans and cabbage, in mixed 
| carloads, from Belcross to Albany, Bing- 
| hamton, and Schenectady, and on peas and 
| cabbage, in mixed carloads, from the same 
origin point to Syracuse found unreasonable 
| but not otherwise unlawful. Reasonable 
| rates prescribed for the future. 
| Estimated weights per package found not 
| unreasonable. 
| No. 21168.—Greater Muskegon Chamber of 

Commerce v. Pere Marquette Railway et 
| al. Decided Nov. 13, 1929. 
| Rates on coke, in carloads, from Paines- 
ville, Ohio, to Muskegon and Montague, 
Mich., found unreasonable. Reasonable 
rates prescribed, 
| No. 21337 and related cases.—J, J. Lane v. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway et 

al. Decided Nov. 23, 1929, 

Rates on feeder cattle, in carloads, from 
| points in Arizona and New Mexico to des- 
|tinations in New Mexico and Texas found 
| unreasonable. Reasonable rates prescribed 
}and reparation awarded. 
|No. 21308.—Sperry Flour Company 

Southern Pacific Company et al. 

Nov. 23, .1929. 


Vv. 


|corn from points in lowa and Nebraska, to 
| San Francisco, Calif., for export, milled in 
| transit at South Vallejo, Calif., found un- 
| reasonable and unduly prejudicial. Repara- 
| tion awarded. 

|No. 22017.—Miami Valley Coated Paper 
Company v. Cincinnati Northern Railroad 
et al. Decided Nov. 19, 1929. 

Rates charged on eight carloads of iron 
| paper-winding cores, returned, from Frank- 
| lin, Ohio, to Elkhart, Ind., found unreason- 
|able. Reasonable rate prescribed for the 
| future and reparation awarded. 

'No. 18793 and related cases.—Tidal Oil 
| Company v. Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf 
Railway et al. Decided Nov. 11, 1929. 

Finding in former report, 153 IL C. C. 
421, that rates charged on wrought-iron and 
| steel pipe, 
knocked down, in carloads, from and to 
Texas and Kansas were unreasonable, modi- 
| fied. Reparation awarded, 


Decided | 


Rates charged on numerous carloads of | 


pipe fittings, and steel tanks,’ 


mission in its annual report, exclusive 
of those for revaluing the railroads de- 
tailed above, are as follows: 

“For the reasons stated in this report 
and in former reports we recommend: 

“(1) That section 1 of the interstate 
commerce act be amended to provide for 
the punishment of any person offering or 
giving to an employe of a carrier subject 
to the act any money or thing of value 
with intent to influence his action or de- 
cision with respect to car service, and to 
provide also for the punishment of the 
guilty employe. 

“(2) That, subject to appropriate ex- 
ceptions, the use of steel or steel under- 
frame cars in passenger-train service be 
required, and the use in passenger trains 
|of wooden cars between or in front of 
steel or steel underframe cars be pro- 
hibited. 

“(3) That paragraph (5) and (6) of 
| section 15a of the interstate commerce 
act be clarified by amendment. 
| “(4) That paragraph (f) of section 
19a of the interstate commerce act be 
clarified by amendment. 

“(5) That section 19 of the merchant 
marine act, 1920, be amended so that its 
provisions will clearly not be applicable 


to the Interstate Commerce Commission; | 


that section 27 of this act be recon- 
sidered by the Congress in the light of 
our forty-first annual report; and that 


section 28 of this act be reconsidered by | 
the Congress in the light of the circum- | 


stances set forth in the chapter on the 
effect of this statute appearing at pages 
13 and 14 of our thirty-fifth annual re- 
port to the Congress. In this connection 
reference is made to our report dated 
June 29, 1922, to the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on H. R. 12021, 67th Congress, 
second session. 

“(6) By section 17 of the act as 
amended Aug. 9, 1917, the Commission 
was authorized to divide its members 
into divisions of not less than three mem- 
bers and to direct that any of its work, 
business, or functions arising under the 
law be assigned or referred to any divi- 
sion for action, 
,this power has been utilized has been 
fully described in previous reports. 
continual growth in variety and volume 
of the work devolved upon the Commis- 
sion has made the performance of our 
duties less and less current. For the 


more prompt disposition of matters in- | 


trusted to us there should be ‘express 
statutory authority for the Commission 


and employes of the Commission the 
power to perform specified duties and to 
consider and determine specified matters 
|and subjects to the general control and 
supervision of the Commission, and the 
exercise by it of appropriate powers of 
review either through the Commission or 
a division thereof. 

“(7) That the present exemption pro- 
visions of paragraph (22) of section 1, 
paragraph (1) of section 15a, and para- 
|graph (1) of section 20a, applicable to 
electric railways, be amended by substi- 
tuting provisions exempting all electric 
railways except such as_ interchange 
standard freight equipment with steam 
railways and participate in through in- 


provision to be made for exemption of 
particular electric railways falling within 
the excepted class, if upon application 
| they are able.to show to the satisfaction 


*% 


The manner in which} 


The | 


to delegate to individual. Commissioners | 


terstate freight :ates with such carriers; | 


our final order reducing the amount due | 
On appeal to the | 
Supreme Court of the United States the | 


to a liquidated sum. 
decision of the lower court was reversed, 
the court; in an opinion rendered May 
| 20, 1929, holding that we had erred in 
| failing to give consideration to the cost 
| of reproduction of the O’Fallon property 
| as of the several recapture periods. At 
| the same time the court upheld our de- 
| termination that the carrier was engaged 
|in independent rather than system op- 
| eration, but agreed with the lower court 
| that we had erred in the computation 
|of interest, 


| the Bureau of Law. 


“In the recapture periods 1920-1928 | 


our preliminary computations, made fol- 
| lowing the method of valuation outlined 


| in our decision in the St, Louis & O’Fal- | 


|lon case as ‘closely as the somewhat 
| limited data at hand permitted, showed 
416 roads indebted to the contingent fund 
| for one or more years. Out of this num- 
ber hearings were held or partly held in 
| the interval between the Dayton-Goose 
| Creek and St. Louis & O’Fallon proceed- 
| ings in 36 cases, which for the most part 
| involved small or comparatively small 
| roads, 

“The amount due from the carriers, ac- 
cording to preliminary computations 
made in the manner outlined above, is 
approximately $300,000,000 for the years 
1920-1928. As a result of the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the St. Louis & O’Fal- 
| lon case, this estimate must be changed. 
| It is estimated that under the present 
| system of quasi-judicial hearing pro- 
cedure a minimum of six years would be 
| required to dispose of the present ar- 
| rearage, and even at the end of that pe- 
riod the work would hardly be current, 
| owing to accumulations during the in- 
terval. 


| of four members drawn from the ’staff 
duty of proceeding in the hearing of re- 


stances permit.” 
The Commission’s Bureau of Finance, 


was active during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1929, the report indicated. Dur- 
ing the period the Commission author- 
| ized 618.198 miles of new construction 
out of construction proposed in applica- 
tions totaling 3,307.262 miles; permis- 
sion was extended to abandon 539.535 
| miles out of 834.920 miles sought to be 
abandoned; and 2,035 miles of road was 
authorized to be acquired and operated 
out of 3,190.830 miles sought to be ac- 
quired and operated. 

The grand total securities of all types 
authorized to be issued during the fiscal 
period, aggregated $1,160,383,991.39, 
which did not include $115,344 in stock 
without par value, or 164 shares. 

The grand total securities authorized 
included $10,850,000 in preferred stock; 
$7,500,000 of prior preference stock; 
$295,783,446.31 in common stock; $463,- 
653,100.00 in mortgage bonds; $246,225,- 
000.00 in debentures; $2,593,644 in’ se- 
cured notes; $16,690,241.08 in unsecured 
notes; $112,965,000 in equipment obliga- 


tificates. . 

Extracts from the report covering the 
activities of the Bureau of Valuation 
during the fiscal year are as follows: 

“During the past year hearings on pro- 





in Further reference to this | 
| decision is contained in the chapter on | 


“We have created a recapture board | 
of as many different bureaus with the | 


capture cases ‘as expeditiously as circum- | 
| 


headed by Director Charles D, Mahaffie, | 


tions; and $4,123,560 in reecivers’ cer- | 
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_ tion is taken as the result of an opinion 


~*~ 


~yper cent..additional.for each bus in ex- | 


» eral’s opinion appears on page 4 in this 
issue.) 


‘Split-delivery System 


* prejudicial” to solid carload receivers, 


, of intervention filed by the chambers of 


‘ Tacoma, Western Confectioners’ Traffic 


. Quaker Line (Columbia Pacific Shipping 


“Hugh La Master. 


-or less a liability insurance policy of 


' by intercoastal shipping lines, at full | 


ts 
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Public Utilities 


Nebraska Bus Lines 
May File Bonds to 


Protect Passengers 








Railroad Commission to 
Amend Regulation Re- 
quiring Insurance Policies 
Based on Capacity 





State of Nebraska: 
Lincoln, Dec. 5. 


Bus companies operating in Nebraska 
will be permitted to file surety bonds in- 
stead of insurance policies for the pro- 
tection of passengers and the public, 
under an amendment to be made to a reso- 
lution recently adopted by the State rail- 
way commission, according to a state- 
ment issued by the commission. This ac- 


poses for which the moneys are to be 


Government’s fiscal operations. 


given by Assistant Attorney General The tabulation records that, of the 


The law regulating bus companies, en- 
acted in 1927, provides that companies 
transporting persons and baggage for 
hire between fixed terminals within the 
State shall file a “liability insurance pol- 
icy or bond” to be approved and fixed 
in such amount as the railway commis- 
sion shall vrescribe. 


Underwriters File Protest 


the fourth group. 


Grouped Upon a 








































Recently the Omaha Association of In- Public: debt —_ © 
surance Agents filed a protest wjth the MRAM Fig claro ic. .0i200hos wcinn au adaeses J 
commission, contending that the words SPINE KS opie sha gen bepnae.sec-sescense 
“policy” and “bond” are synonymous and 
interchangeable and that the intent of 
Veterans of former Wars .....ceeeeeeees 


the legislature was to reqwire only a 
policy and not a bond. 

The attorney general states in his 
opinion that according to the agents’ own 
argument they themselves recognize that 
when the terms “liability insurance pol- 
icy” and “bond” are treated synony- 
mously, it is an error. He holds that 
the terms have different significations, 
that each should be given force and ef- 
fect and that the commission should ac- 
cept a bond if properly conditioned. 

The commission is preparing an 
amendment to its former resolution on 
this subject which will include the filing 
of a bond in lieu of a liability policy 
and set out the minimum amount of 
bond acceptable for each class of bus, 
according to capacity. 

The commission in the past has re- | 
quired on a bus carrying 12 persons 


National defense 


Total, Group I 


Legislative 





banking 
Foreign relations 


establishments 
Civil pensions and allowances 


vessels 
Total, Group Il 


Group III 
Public health 
Education 
Indian affairs 
Conservation of national resources 
Aids to agriculture: 


from $5,000 for injury to one person 
‘to $20,000 for a group of persons; on 
a bus carrying from 13 to 20 persons, 
$5,000 to $40,000; 20 to 30 persons, 
$5,000 to $66,000; more than 30 persons, 
$80,000. ; 

The commission now is considering the 
question of the limits of bonds that may 
be filed; and whether the operator of 
more.than one bus shall be required to 
post bond of such limits multiplied by 
the number of buses in service. 

One suggestion under consideration 
is that the owner of one bus be required | 
to furnish a bond in the same amount as 
the amount of insurance now required; | 
for two buses, one and one-half times; 
three buses, 180 per cent; four buses, 
200 per cent; with a graduated scale up 
to 800 per cent for ten buses-and 10 


Other aids to agriculture 
Aids to labor 


Aids to industry and trade 
portation of foreign mail in American 
Public buildings and public works 
Bureau of the Census 
Total, Group III 


Group IV 
Refunds (taxes, customs, etc.) 


District of Columbia 
Miscellaneous 


Total, Group IV 






cess of ten. 
(The full text of the attorney gen- Total, exclusive of Postal Service 
postal revenues ... 
(a) Estimate for 1931 
definitely determined. 





them shall on or before 30 days from 
date hereof, cease and desist and there- 
after abstain from the undue and unrea- 
sonable preference and the undue and un- 
reasonable prejudice determined in this 
proceeding to* exist; and shall thence- 
forth adjust their rates and/or charges 
to adequately reflect the substantial addi- 
tional service performed, and expense in- 
curred, by them in split delivering car- 
load shipments from the Atlantic coast 
at two or more Pacific coast ports over 
their service, and expense in delivering 
similar carload shipments solid at one 
Pacific coast port. 


Is Held to Be Illegal 


Shipping Board Orders In- 
tercoastal Lines to Cease 
Practice 








The practice of split delivery of com- 
modities among two or more consignees, 





carload rates is held to be illegal by the | 
United States Shipping Board, under an 
order issued Dec. 5, instructing 16 steam- 
ship lines to abstain from such practices. 

So-called split delivery constitutes the 
allowing of full carload rates on ship- 
ments to be divided among two or more 
consignees. In its decision, the Board 
holds that such practices are “unduly 


New Jersey Approves 
Doubled Car Fare 


State of New Jersey: 
Trenton, Dec. 5 

An increase from 5 to 10 cents in the 
cash fare on street cars and buses of 
the Public Service Coordinated Trans- 
port, with 10 tokens for 50 cents, has 
been approved by the board of public 
utility commissioners. 

The new fare will become effective 
an. 1. The commission stated in its 
order that the increase is in the nature 
of an experiment to permit the board 





and are in violation of section 16 of the 
shipping act of 1916. 

The original complaint was filed Dec. 

28, 1927. Associated jobbers and man- 
ufacturers of Los Angeles filed the orig- 
inal complaint, and were supported by 
petitions of intervention filed by the! 
chambers of commerce of San Francisco, 
Seattle, and Tacoma. 
_ The order specifies that the respondent 
lines, within 30 days, must cease the 
practice of according split-delivery rates, 
The full text of the Board’s announce- 
ment follows: 

The Shipping Board has entered an 
order in the so-called split-delivery cases, 
in which it held that the practice of 
intercoastal lines giving full carload rates 
on shipments to be divided among two 
or more consignees is unduly prejudicial 
to solid carload receivers and is in vio- 
lation of section 16 of the shipping act 
of 1916, , 

The cases arose on complaint filed by 
the associated jobbers and manufacturers 
of Los Angeles, and supporting petitions 





commerce of San Francisco, Seattle, and 


Association and others. It was alleged 
in the complaints that the split-delivery 
practice was carried .on in . shipments 
from Atlantic to two to six Pacific coast 
ports at the same rates as were charged 
on carload shipments “straight” or solid, 
delivered at one port. 

_ The lines respondent in this proceed- 
ing are as follows: American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Co., Argonaut Steamship Line 
(Argonaut Steamship Co., Inc.), Arrow 
Line (Los Angeles Steamship Co. and 
Sudden & Christenson), California & 
Eastern Steamship Co., Calmar Steam- 
ship Corp., Dimon Steamship Corp., Dol- 
lar Steamship Line, Isthmian Steamship 
Lines (United States Steel Products Co.), 
Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., Mun- 
son-McCormick Line (Munson Steam- 
ship Line and McCormick Steamship 
Co.), Ocean Transport Co., Inc., Panama 
Mail Steamship Co., Panama Pacific Line 
(International Mercantile .Marine Co.), 


Co., Forest Transport Corp. and Oriental 
Navigation Co.), Transmarine Corp. and | 
the William Steamship Co., Inc. 

The .erder entered into is as follows: 
: Ordered that the carriers respondent 
in this complaint proceeding, and each of 


Classification of Budget 


President Devises Formula Showing Pur- 
poses of Appropriations 
v 


PRESIDENT HOOVER made public, Dec. 5, a budget, prepared especially 
for him, of estimates of Federal Government appropriations for the 
fiscal years 1930-31 and actual appropriations made by Congress for the 
fiscal years 1929 and 1930, and designed to inform the public of the pur- 


The figures, which are grouped upon a functional basis, show. total esti- 
mates. of appropriations for the fiscal years 1980-31, exclusive of postal 
service payable from postal revenues, of $3,830,445,231, as compared with 
actual appropriations for the fiscal years 1929-30 of $8,976,141,651. 


The budget has been grouped under four different heads. The first group 
shows the cost of national defense, and current expenditures on account of 
past wars; the second group shows the cost of civil functions; the third, 
the cost of social and industrial functions, and the fourth group shows the 


fiscal years 1930-31, approximately 72 per cent, or $2,733,213,283, is to be 
expended under the first group; about 8 per cent, or $300,307,860, is to be 
expended under the second group; about 13 per cent, or $511,193,070, is to be 
expended under the third group, and about 7 per cent, or $285,731,018, under 


Federal Government Appropriations 


wee ecrececr ccc cccceses 


Bcecutive 2... .ciscccccteccccesee ere 
Judicial, law enforcement and regulatory commissions 
Fiscal administration and control of currency and 
eee e eee er eee eee eseeeeee Poses 
Administration of territories and dependencies ....... 
Service agencies to the departments and independent 


Balance of postal deficiency after deducting losses due 
to contract air mail. routes, foreign air mail routes 
and to transportation of foreign mail in American 


See ewer rere ewes esos ees ee 
Comer ereeeerereveseccoceroere 


Agricultural marketing revolving fund.. 


Aids to aviation, including losses on contract-air mail 

routes and foreign mail routes..........-.......-. 
i 4 Joes ge ellenere 
Aids to merchant marine, including losses on trans- 


Trust funds. (veterans ins., Indian “funds, etc.) 


we ceere oe $511,193,070 $658,239,940 
teesecccccece 162,528,500 153,009,000 
oeeeee 74,617,240 95,318,650 
ceeeceseces oe 47,880,228 44,540115 | 
everseveccces 705,050 4,586,050 


to be submitted later w 








expended. 


total estimated appropriations for the 


Functional Basis 


Estimates 
of appro- Appropria- 
priations,1931 tions, 1930 
eocevccedcecs $635,324,000 $623,894,100 
evevecce «s+ 619,000,000 656,000,000 
$1,254,324,000 $1,279,894,100 
ceveeeccsevce 759,799,895 757,044,485 
apaseSs 600.0 ar 719,089,388 692,399,804 


Ce vececccoee. $2,733,213.283 $2,729,388,389 








iestizuerees $11,568,208 $10,698,973 
baa tatathaslan 422,320 447,220 
88,310,150 76,922,014 

SecA, 76,507,067 76,193,434 {| 
eh ee 16,735,902 14,257,626 
1,918,693 872,785 
Nee a Be 33,599,520 33,406,455 
pee) ANE 21,148,000 20,797,000 
SINS Sane toe 4 50,098,000 57,514,000 
teh nsnciie $300,307,860  $291,109,507 
EOE $20,804,072 $19,774,123 
Red 14,491,938 14,410,563 
ne 20,598,330 17,523,516 
one 47,798,767 43,801,966 
(a) 150,000,000 
¥ 51,755,016 48,818,044 
SA EL eas 6,510,170 6,033,286 
22,517,630 20,362,620 
pei Ry Reto 14,922,044 13,800,242 
vessels...... 57,286,042 58,928,750 
ad ch eistaelalelots 246,012,061 245,786,830 

vocceeccocccece 8,497,000 19,000,000 | 


Pe Pee $285,731,018 $297,453,815 
asst a: aie 

payable from 

. + «+ $3,830,445,231 


; 31 $3,976,141,651 
hen amount required 


can be more 


to study the effect upon the company’s 
revenue. 

At the same time the board made in- 
'quiry of the Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company as to the company’s atti- 
tude toward a reduction of electric rates 
effective on the same date. The board | 
pointed out that, notwithstanding a re- 
duction made the first of this year, the ; 
company’s revenues show the possibility 
of another cut “in excess of $1,000,000.” 





Boston Traffic Tunnel 
Proposal Is Approved | 


An application by the City of Boston 
transit department to build and main- 
tain a traffic tunnel under Boston Har- 
bor,, Mass., between. Boston and East 
Boston, has been approved, it was stated 
at the War Department Dec. 5. Plans, 
for a bridge across Hillsboro River near 
Deerfield, Fla., have also been approved, 
according to a statement, which follows 
‘in full text: 

The Acting Secretary of War, Col. 
Patrick J. Hurley, has approved the 
following: 

Application, made by State road de- 





resolution (H. J. 


respect to the building of Dam No. 
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Water Rights 


Operation of Plants 
At Muscle Shoals by 
Corporation Sought 





Resolution Offered in House 


Tennessee River 





Creation of a corporation for opera- 
tion of the Government properties at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., is proposed in a 
Res. 142) introduced 
by Representative Almon (Dem.), of 
Tuscumbia, Ala., Dec. 5. 


It is along the lines of a resolution 
(S. J. Res. 49) introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
on May 28, but with modifications with 
near Muscle Shoals and to the leasing 
of nitrate plants for 50 years.: The 


has jurisdiction of Muscle Shoals legis- 
lation. 
The Almon resolution changes the 


olution, so as to declare it to be the 
Government’s policy to utilize the Mus- 


'ele Shoals properties for “the manufac- 


ture of fertilizer and fertilizer ingredi- 
ents” in peace time, instead of for “the 
fixation of'nitrogen” for those purposes. 


Provision Made for Dam 


It provides for Dam No. 38 in a new 
provision, section 15, as follows: 

Sec. 15. The Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized and directed to complete the 
construction of Dam Numbered 3 in the 
Tennessee River, near Muscle Shoals, Ala., 


House Document Numbered 1262, Sixty- 
fourth Congress, first session, except that 
the Secretary of War, in his discretion, 
make such modifications in the plan pre- 


advisable in the interest of power or navi- 
gation. 

When said Dam Numbered 3 has. been 
completed, the possession, use, and control 
thereof shall be entrusted to the corpora- 
tion for use and operation in connection 


for the promotion of flood control and navi- 
gation in the Tennessee River. In order to 
carry out the provisions of this section the 
Secretary of War shall-have the same power 


befed 3 as are conferred upon him by sec- 
tion 17 with respect to Cove Creek Dam. 

The resolution, like the Norris reso- 
lution, would create the “Muscle Shoals 
Corporation of the United States,” with 
a board of directors appointive by the 
President. It proposes immediate effec- 
tiveness of the resolution, upcn the 
President’s approval, with repeal of all 
conflicting laws. 

It proposes authority for appropria- 


Muscle Shoals program under the con- 
trol of the board of directors, of which 


| $2,000,000 would be immediately avail- 


able for the construction of Cove Creek 
Dam, as also proposed by the Norris 
resolution. It has a new pfoposal, how- 
ever, in addition to Cove Creek, for a 
Similar $2,000,000 appropriation for con- 
struction of Dam No. 3 during the cal- 
endar year’ 1930. 

Both the Norris and Almon resolu- 
tions propose that aM appropriations 
necessary to carry out this Muscle Shoals 
program are authorized. 





\Funds Allotted to Repair 


Milwaukee Breakwater 





An allotment of $200,000 to be used 
for repairing a breakwater in the Mil- 
waukee Harbor, Wis., has been approved 
by the Department of War, it was an- 
nounced Dec. 5. The breakwater was 
damaged during a storm. The statement 
of the Department of War follows in 
full text: 

The Acting Secretary of War, Colonel 
Patrick J. Hurley, has approved the fol- 
lowing allotment for river and harbor 
work: 

Milwaukee Harbor, Wis., $200,000; 
These funds will be used to repair the 
central! section of the south breakwater 
of the harbor which was damaged for 
several hundred feet by a storm of un- 
usual severity. It is essential that tem- 
porary repairs to the breakwater should 
be effected without delay in order that 
the structure may be reinforced against 
further damages from wind storms. 








Deerfield, Fla., under authority of State 
law. 

Application made by the City of Bos- 
ton transit department, 1 Beacun Street, 
Boston, Mass., for permission to build and 
maintain a traffic tunnel under Boston 





partment of Florida, Tallahassee, for ap- 
|provdl of plans of a bridge to be con- 
structed across Hillsboro River near 


“A 


Yielding 6% to 6.75% 


harbor, Boston, Mass., between Boston 
and East Boston, about 0.5 mile below 
the Boston Navy Yard. 











CHAIN STORE BONDS 


Interest and sinking fund requirements are operating 


charges of country-wide chain store systems 


CONVERTIBLE INTO COMMON STOCKS 


F. & W. Grand Properties Conv. 6’s, 1948 
Neisner Brothers Realty Conv. 6’s, 1948 
Metropolitan Chain Properties Conv. 6’s, 1948 


George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 





To Create Company and| 
To Build Dam No. 3 on! 


v | 


resolution was referred to the House | 
Committee .on Military Affairs, which | 


proposal in section 14 of the Norris res- | 


in accordance with the report, submitted in| 


sented in such report as he may deem | 


with the general Muscle Shoals project and | 


and authority with respect to Dam Num- |} 


tion of $10,000,000 for carrying out the | 


Col. Donovan Asked 


‘Four States in Upper Colora 


The interstate water commissioners 
and State engineers of the four upper 
Colorado River basin States continued 
separate informal conferences here Dec. 
4 and 5 on the question of allocation of 
waters. 


|oming, Utah and New Mexico confined 
their discussions to Colorado River 
problems in. general. The engineers and 
their technical assistants sought to ar- 
rive at uniform means for estimating 
irrigable acreage in each State and other 
technical questions that will cofhe up 
when the States present their definite 
claims at a later conference. 


Before splitting up into separate con- 
ferences, the delegates selected Francis 
C. Wilson, interstate water commissioner 
for New Mexico, as temporary confer- 
ence chairman. M. C. Hinderlider, Colo- 
rado State engineer, was named tem- 
porary secretary. The Federal Govern- 
ment representative, to be named by the 
Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 





the conference. 


|inviting him to name a Federal repre- 


| sentative, the conference asked that Col. | 


| William J. Donovan be named if pos- 
sible. Secretary Wilbur replied that the 
appointment of Col. Donovan would meet 
with his approval and that he would im- 
| mediately ascertain whether or not Col. 
Donovan would accept. 

Col. Donovan, as representative of the 

Government, was selected permanent 
| chairman of the recent Rio Grande River 
‘compact conference between Colorado, 
| New Mexico and Texas, and also served 
as chairman of the various conferences 
| between the lower Colorado River basin 
| States. 
Mr. Wilson said that the commission- 
|ers would finish their work and recess, 
| but that the engineers would continue 
their informal conferences until the con- 
ference reconvenes, probably late in Jan- 
| uary or early in February. At that time, 
with Arizona and the Federal Govern- 
|ment represented, each State will pre- 
sent its claims for water allotted the 
upper basin under the Santa Fe compact, 
approximately 7,500,000 acre-feet an- 
‘nually. 


| 





| The appointment of a Government rep- 
| resentative to act as chairman of the 


| Mexico on the allocation of water in the 
| Colorado River basin awaits a definite re- 
ply from Col. William J. Donovan, for- 
|mer Assistant to the Attorney General, 
Secretary of the Interior Ray Lyman 
Wilbur said orally Dec. 5. 

Governors of States interested in the 
| conference had asked the Government to 





HAT “bonuses, 
taxes, free lan 


plants is the interesting 


the location of industrial 


in importance and trans 
tation was third. 





lying the industrial growth of 
the smaller cities. the survey 


Regarding the reasons under- 
said: “those most frequently 


Committee Appropriating Water Rights 





Problems of Irrigation 





State of Colorado: Denver, Dec. 5. 


| The commissioners of Colorado, Wy- | 


Wilbur, will be permanent chairman of | 


In its telegram to Secretary Wilbur | 


conference between agents of the States | 
|of Colorado,-Wyoming, Utah, and New! 


free factory build- 
ings” have had little effect on 
the migration of industrial 


clusion of a survey made by 
the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
anceCo. Markets ranked first, 
the survey (which covered 
2,084 communities) showed jon 


terprises. Labor stood second 
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to Serve on State 


do River Basin to Confer on 


appoint a representative tv preside at| 
the meetings, preferably Col. Donovan, 
Secretary Wilbur said. Mr. Wilbur de- 
clared he had communicated with Col. 
Donovan, and that the former Assistant 
to the Attorney General had expressed 
his willingness to serve as Government 
representative at the conference, pro- 
vided that the work did not interfere 
with his other duties. 

Secretary Wiibur said the conference 
between the representatives of the States 
| interested in the allocation of water in 
the upper Colorado River basin probably 
| would be adjourned until somé time in 
January, 1930. 





Foxes Perak Ake | 
_ For Flathead Region 


‘Walter H. Wheeler Files 
Brief Opposing Rocky | 
Mountain Company | 








A brief petitioning the Federal Power ; 
Commission to deny the application of 
the Rocky Mountain tower Company for 
a preliminary permit to develop power 
on Flathead Lake and Flathead River, 
Mont., and issue a permit to Walter H. 
Wheeler for the same purpose was filed 
Dec. 5, it was announced at the Com- 
mission. 
| In his brief Mr. Wheeler charges the 
| Rocky Mountain Power Company is a 
| “paper corporation” controlled by the 
directors of the Montana Power Com- | 
pany and will be made a subsidiary of 
that company as 3oon as the permit is 
issued. It is contended in the brief that | 
financial arrangements between the 
Rocky Mountain Power Company and 
the Montana Power Company have not 
been fully worked out, and that there 
is no record of the rate that would be 
charged for sale of power by the com- 
pany. 


Offer Is Explained 

Mr. Wheeler has sufficient resources 
for financial development of the Flat- 
head power sites, and the approval of 
financial companies, consulting engineers 
and leading business men who have 
checked his financial arrangements, the 
brief asserts. There also is a ready 
market for power produced at the site, 
which, the brief says, can be sold to 
jthe manufacturing plants of the chemical, 
| fertilizer and metallurgical industries, 
|and to cities and farm organizations. 
Mr. Wheeler agrees to pay the Flat- 








head Indians $1.12'2 per horsepower 
| year for the average amount of power 


free 
dor 


reported might directly or in- 
directly be related to lower 
manufacturing costs. Im- 
proved railway and power 
service has also been bene- 
ficial in the development of 
these cities.” 


con- 


Within the past five years 
electrical power has become 
available for the first time to 
4,000 towns and villages for- 
merly without service. These 
small towns have the same 
quality of 24-hour electric serv- 
ice formerly enjoyed only by 
large cities. They also have 
unlimited electric power sup- 
plies available to them to meet 
the expanding demands inci- 


en- 


por- 
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used compared with $1 offered by the 
Rocky Mountain Company,. according to 
the brief. The Rocky Mountain Com- 
pany, he states, proposes to develop 68,- 
000 horsepower per annum from site 
number 1 and pay the Indians $68,000, 
while Mr. Wheeler proposes to develop 
105,000 horsepower and pay $118,125, or 
$50,125 more a year. Mr. Wheeler further 
contends that it is doubtful if the Rocky 
Mountain Company will develop the four 
other power sites on the project, whereas 
he proposes to push development of all 
five sites to early completion through a 
program of selling electric, power cheaper 
than anywhere else in the United States. 

The Commission has the choice be- 


| tween two plans to develop the Flathead 


project, the brief points out. One of 
these plans, Mr. Wheeler declares, is of 
importance to the agricultural and 
chemical industries, and the other of 
concern only to the power monopoly of 
Montana, which would control the State 
with the addition of Flathead to its pres- 
ent holdings. 
Says Cost Will Be Low 


To grant a permit to the Rocky Moun- 


| tain Company will discourage develop- 


ment of electrochemical industries, 
which can be aided only with cheap 
power, the Commission was told in the - 
brief. The Anaconda Copper Company, . 
which the brief says is closely related 
to the Montana Power Company, could 
not compete with an _ electrochemical 
plant located at Flathead using power 
at $15 per horsepower, it adds. 

In asking the Commission to deny the 
permit of the Rocky Mountain Company, 
the brief submits that Mr. Wheeler’s plan 
is to thé best interests of the public in 
that it would establish plants for the 
manufacture of high grade fertilizers at 
a low cost, and furnish competition to 


| the Electric Bond and Share Company, 
| which, it is stated, indirectly controls the 


Montana Power Company and enjoys a 
monopoly in the Northwest. 
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dental to the growth of their 
community. Factories can lo- 
cate in a small town supplied 
with electric power from an 
interconnected system, and be 
confident that they can have 
dependable electric service. 


We distribute the securities 
of Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany, National Electric Power 
Company, Midland United 
Company and other progres; 
sive investment companies, 
whose able direction has 
helped make possible, in 31 
states, the decentralization of 
industry and the growth of the 
small town. Send for our list of 
offerings yielding 6% and more. 
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CHICAGO 
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Denver Road Given 
Right to Sell Bonds _ 
To Liquidate Debts 


Issue of $3,644,000 to Be 
Used to Pay for Capital 
Improvements Made by 
Previous Loans 


The Denver & Rio Grande Western 
Railroad has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a} 
report and order in Finance Docket No. 
7901 to issue $3,464,000 of refunding andj 
improvement mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds, series B, it was made public in| 
full by the Commission, Dec. 5. 

The proceeds from the issue are to be | 
used in partial reimbursement for capi- | 
tal expenditures. The bonds will be! 
pledged and repledged from time to time 
as collateral security for short term 
notes. 

Brief announcement of the Commis- | 
sion’s action was made recently. The} 
full text of the report and order follows: 

The Denver & Rio Grande Westera | 
Railroad Company, a common carrier by 
railroad engaged in interstate commerce, 
bas duly applied for authority under sec- | 
tion 20a of the interstate commerce act 
to issue $3,464,000 of refunding and im- 
provement mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds, series B, and to pledge and re-| 
pledge them from time to time as col- | 
lateral security for any note or notes! 
which it may issue under the provisions | 
of section 20a (9). No objection to the! 
granting of the application has been pre- 
sented to us. 


Expenditures Are Scheduled 


By the terms of section 3 of article 2! 
of the applicant’s refunding and im- | 
provement mortgage dated Feb. 1, 1924, | 
to the Equitable Trust Company of New | 
York, trustee, bonds may be issued to| 
reimburse the former's treasury in part | 
for expenditures for additions and better- | 
ments to, and rehabilitation of, its prop- | 
erty and for general expenditires in re- 
spect thereof, made from income or other 
funds in its treasury and not heretofore 
capitalized. A schedule of such expendi- 
tures made from Feb. 1, 1924, to May 31, 
1929, and not yet capitalized, was sub- 
mitted with the application. This sched- | 
ule shows expenditures of $3,227,719.70 
for road, $260,562.53 for equipment, and | 
$2,000 of general expenditures. Under | 
the provisions of section 4 of article 2| 
of the mortgage, bonds may be issued in| 
respect of only 90 per cent of the ex- 
penditures for equipment. Therefore not 
exceeding $3,464,225.98 of bonds may be 
issued in respect of expenditures total- 
ing $3,490,282.23. 

The proposed series-B bonds will be 
dated Apr. 1, 1928, will be issued as} 
coupon bonds in the denomination of 
$1,000, registrable as to principal and 
exchangeable for fully registered bonds, 
will bear interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent per annum, payable semiannually | 
on Apr. 1 and Oct. 1, will be redeemable 

» as an entirety, at the option of the ap-| 
plicant, on Apr. 1, 1933, or on any in-| 
terest date thereafter to and including | 
Apr. 1, 1973, at 102% per cent of par | 
and accrued interest, and thereafter at, 
par and accrued interest plus a premium | 
of one-fourth of 1 per cent for each six 
months between the redemption date and | 
the date of maturity, and will mature | 
Apr. 1, 1978. | 

No plans for selling the bonds have | 
been made by the applicant, but it seeks | 

authority to pledge and repledge them} 

from time to time as collateral security | 
for any note or notes which it may issue | 
under the provisions of section 20a(9) to | 
provide cash for its proper corporate | 
purposes. 

We find that the proposed issue and 
pledge of bonds by the applicant as afore- 
said (a) are for lawful objects within | 
its corporate purposes, and compatible | 
with the public interest, which are neces- | 
sary and appropriate for and consistent | 
with the proper performance by it of | 
service to the public as a common car- | 
rier, and which will not impair its ability | 
to perform that service, and (b) are | 
reasonably necessary and appropriate 
for such purposes. 





Merger Is Proposed 


By Oklahoma Roads 


Stock Issue Proposed for Ac- 
quisition of Control 


Application was made to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on Dec. 5 
in Finance Docket No 7971 by the Okla- | 
homa City-Ada-Atoka Railway for au- 
thority to issue $800,000 of common cap- 
ital stock consisting of 8,000 shares of 
the par value of $100 each. 

The purpose of the proposed issue, ac- 
cording to the application, is to acquire 
8.000 shares of the outstanding capital 
stock of the Oklahoma City-Shawnee 
Interurban Railway from the present 
stockholders by an exchange of stock on 
a share-for-share basis. The 8,000 
shares of stock of the Shawnee company 
is all that is now outstanding. 

The Shawnee road and the line of the 
applicant company were originally a sin- 
gle line of railroad extending from Okla- 
homa City to Coalgate, Okla., being a 
branch line of the Missouri - Kansas- 
Texas Railway, the application explained. 
At the time of the “Katy” reorganiza- 
tion the entire line from Oklahoma City 
to Coalgate was sold to H. R. Hudson, | 
who divided the line. 


French Debt Bill 


Is Given to Senate 


;exploitation of their 


Mr. Smoot Introduces Act to} 
Fund Indebtedness 


f 
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Railroad Financing 


Financial Condition of Federal 
Reserve Banks 


As of 


The consolidated stateméht of condi- 
tion of the Federal reserve banks on 
Dec. 4, made public Dec. 5 by the Federal 
Reserve Board, shows a decrease for the 
week of $40,000,000 in holdings of dis- 
counted bills and an increase of $29,000,- 
000 in United States securities, with lit- 
tle change in holdings of bills bought 
in open market. 


serves $4,100,000, and Federal reserve 
note circulation $8,300,000, while Gov- 
ernment deposits declined $10,500,000. 
Total bills and securities were $11,800,- 
000 below the amount reported a week 
ago. 

Holdings of discounted bills decreased 
$13.400,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank 
of San Francisco, $11,300,000 at Boston, 
$9.200,000 at Richmond, $7,500,000 at 


RESOURCES 


Gold with Federal reserve agents .....---- 


Gold redemption fund with United States T 


Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 


Gold and gold certificates held by banks 


Total gold reserves ... 
Reserves other than gold 


Total reserves 
Nonreserve cash 
Bills discounted: 


Secured by United StateS Government obligations 


Other bills discounted 


Total bills discounted 


Bills bought in open market .......... 68 66060%0<8 


United States Government securities: 
Bonds 
Treasury notes : 
Certificates of indebtedness 


Total United States Government securities .. 


Other securities 


Total bills and securities 
Due from foreign banks 
Uncollected items 
Bank premises 
All other resources 


Total resources 
LIABILITIES 

Federal reserve notes in actual circulation 
Deposits: 

Member bank—reserve account 

Government 

Foreign bank .... 

Other deposits 


Total deposits 
Deferred availability items 
Capital paid in 
Surplus 
All other liabilities 


Total liabilities 


Member bank reserve | 
deposits increased $25,400,000, cash re- | 


Dec. 4 


| Atlanta, and $6,900,000 at Chicago, and 
increased $7,900,000 at Philadelphia. 
The system’s holdings of bills bought 
in open market declined $800,000, and of 
| United States bonds $24,800,000, while 
‘holdings of Treasury notes increased 
| $48,800,000 and of Treasury certificates 
| $5,100,000. 

The principal changes in Federal re- 
serve note circulation for the week in- 


cluded a decrease of $5,800,000 at the | 


Federal Reserve Bank of New York and 


increases of $5,300,000 at Chicago, $3,- 
500,000 at Philadelphia, and $1,900,000 
at Kansas City. 


Following is the Board’s statement of 
the resources and liabilities of the 12 


Federal reserve banks combined on Dec. 
|4 and Nov. 27, 1929, and Dec. 5, 1928. 


i es figures being in thousands of dollars. 


12-4-29 
$4 waren 1,642,065 
reasury 76,287 
1,718,352 
550,717 
723,897 


11-27-29 
1,629,465 
76,287 


1,150,080 


73,150 


1,223,230 
768,422 
625,948 


1,705,752 
593,449 
688,227: 


2,617,600 
119,532 


2,987,428 
147,192 


2,992,966 
145,782 


3,134,620 
*79,097 


3,138,748 
79,883 


424,932 
447,378 


463,173 
449,176 
912,349 
257,315 


665,864 
346,318 
872,310 


256,518 


1,012,182 
477,770 
37,955 
183,413 
133,776 


62,791 
134,649 
128,658 325 


355,144 
18,698 


326,098 226,782 
4,390 


1,514,460 
723 
676,919 
59,157 
11,637 


1,721,124 


cog 
726 


1,502,670 
724 
689,918 
59,171 
11,928 10,699 


5,483,042 *5,476,613 5,330,571 


1,938,470 1,930,181 1,789,845 
2,401,001 
25,346 
5,774 


29,562 


2,375,650 2,382,329 
35,847 25,876 

5,021, 6,023 
20,519 1,441 
2,452,683 72 
623,940 
168,388 


2,437,037 
"641,594 
168,321 
254,598 
45,082 


fc 
Oy 
» 


*5,476,613 


Ratio of total réserves to deposit and Federal re- 


serve note liabilities combined 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for 
correspondents 


71.8% 
fo 


reign 


505,491 509,380 


Erie Asks Authority 
To Pledge Bonds for 
Short-term Notes 


Reasons Loans Should Be 
Made 


The Erie Railroad, applied to the In- 





| terstate Commerce Commission on Dec. 
|5 in Finance Docket No. 7972, for au- 
| thority to pledge and repledge from time 
| to time $12,000,000 of its first consoli- 
| dated mortgage general lien 4 per cent 
gold bonds as security for any note or 
notes which the carrier may issue. 


} 
| 





53,499 - 7 ; ae 
4 058 | working capital, until market conditions | 
5 | have sufficiently improved so as to make 


| to enable the railroad to borrow money 
| promptly and on favorable and provi- 


| dent terms on short-term notes to meet | 


| its financial requirements, if and when 
| its financial condition shall make it nec- 


essary or advisable to do so, 


| “The applicant,” said the application, | 


12-5-28 | 


“has in the last few years made large 
|expenditures for additions and better- 


{ments and for acquiring or retiring) 


| funded debt obligations, but because of 
| the condition of the securities markets 
| since the Summer of 1928, applicant has 
| been unable to capitalize such expendi- 
tures by the issuance and sale of securi- 
ties. : 
Loans Are Needed 


“Because of such large expenditures | 


|}made in 1928 and 1929, it is expected 
that it will soon be necessary for the ap- 


| plicant to do some temporary financing | 
- | by the issuance of short-term notes, in’ 


jorder to provide it with sufficient cash | sions and thoughts bearing on the in.| 


| for its corporate purposes and require- 
ments and to provide it with necessary 


| practicable the issuance and sale of long- 
|term securities on favorable terms.” 

| During the first 10 months of this year 
|the Erie Railroad expended approxi- 


| mately $21,033,931 for capital purposes, 


747,261 | or for purposes not included in income | 
60,601 | account, consisting of expenditures for | 


| additions and betterments (eliminating 
| $5,482,667 covered by equipment obliga- 
| tions), $11,096,870; investment in affil- 

iated companies, $532.323; and for ac- 
|quiring or retiring funded debt, $7,- 
| 051,752. 


Financial Position Outlined 


| “Notwithstanding the strong financial 
| position of the applicant during the past 
| two years and at present,” said the road’s 
| application, “which has enabled it to 


by the issuance and sale of long-term 
| securities when such sale can be made 


The Board’s statement of condition of the weekly reporting member banks | 
in the central reserve cities of New York and Chicago on Dec. 4 and Nov. 27, | 


1929, and Dec. 5, 1928, with figures in 


NEW YORK 
Loans and investments—Total 
Loans—Total 


On securities ....... 
All other 
Investments—Total 


United States Government securities 
Other securities 

Reserve with Federal reserve bank 

Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Government deposits 

Due from banks 

Due to banks 

Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 


eee eee earns 


millions of dollars, follows: 


12-4-29 
8,035 


11-27-29 
8,187 


6,169 


3,077 
3,092 
2,018 


1,163 
855 
781 

71 
5,970 
1,275 

14 

94 
1,034 

33 


Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 


For own account 
For account of out-of-town banks 
For account of others ... 


On demand 


On time RCM aS «ex eeaeas 


CHICAGO 


Loans and investments—Total 


Loans—Total 
On securities 
All other 
Investments—Total ............0... 


United States Government securities 
Other securities 


Reserve with Federal reserve bank ...... a deaidiacns 


Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits 
Time deposits 
Government deposits 


NE GN I actos véécxbdeds besseavedoas 


Due to banks 


*Revised figures. 


Claims Rejection Based 
On Delayed Application 


[Continued from Page 6.) 
not be granted, or if granted will be held 
invalid, unless special circumstances are 
shown to excuse the delay.” 

The appellants contend that the cir- 
cumstances in the instant case rendered 
the delay of nearly five years in filing 
the reissue application unavoidable. 


They have advanced certain general 
statements in excuse of the delay, such 
as, that the applicants were occupied 
in furtherance of the war aims of the 
American Government during’ the war 
with the imperial German government; 
more particularly, that Bertram was _ in 
the 108th U. S. Engineers, and Helm- 


| holtz was held to railway service by re- 


quest of the Railway Administration, 
and that during the state of war and 


| until a recent period prior to the filing 


of the reissue application were by reason 
of their stated activities delayed in the 
invention and 
ascertaining their rights under their let- 
ters patent, and were unaware of the 


| limitations and deficiencies of the said 


patent until shortly before the filing of 


| the said reissue application. 


Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee. 
made a favorable report to» *he xecnate 
Dec. 5 on behalf of the Committee on 
his bill (S. 2274) for ratification, of the | 
Mellon-Berenger French debt settle- 
ment. The measure was reported with- | 
out amendment as introduced Dec. 3 by 
Mr. Smoot. No report was filed. The 
amount of the indebtedness to be 
funded, as set forth in the bill, is $4,- 
025,000,000. 

(Full text*of the bill will be printed 
in the issue of Dec. 7.) 


| patent, 


The examiner and the examiners in 


| chief held the reasons given in excuse of 


the delay to be insufficient. They point 


| out that on Dec, 8, 1919, the appellants 


assigned all of their right, title and in- 
terest in the seid patent to Barco Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Chicago, IIl., 
and that said company, the. party in 
interest, has furnished no excuse for a 
delay of nearly two years.in filing the 
reissue application after it came into 
possession of the entire interest in said 
It is observed in this ecnnection 
that the said instrument of assignment 


8 


2.063 


1,664 


970 
#94 
598 


891 


745 


164 
234 
186 
16 
287 
620 
2 
156 
315 
59 


204 


254 


, refers to an agreement between the par- 
ties of Nov. 24, 1919. 


The excuse given by the appellants for | 


their long delay in filing the reissue ap- 
plication is hardly consistent with the 
facts. 


able to consider the validity and the 
extent of the operativeness of their 
patent. 

I agree with the examiner and with 
the examiners in chief that the appel- 
lants have failed to show special circum- 
‘tances in excuse for the delay of nearly 
ive years in filing the reissue applica- 
Lion, 

The final rejection of claim 16 on the 
patents to Lafargue and Good is believed 
to be without error for the reason given 
by the examiners in chief. 


The decision of the examiners in chief | 


is affirmed. 


Measure to Permit Fixing 


Of Resale Prices Favored | 


in|’ 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


few pregnant words the reasons why the | 


public interest demands enactment of 
this legislation—reasons of which my 
| observations long ago convinced me as 
a publisher.” 

Mr. Edison’s letter to Mr. Kelly fol- 
lows in full text: 

Fair competition between manufactur- 
}ers is a good thing and will inevitably 
result in fair prices to the public. The 
|competition developed by the price cut- 
ting methods of certain retailers is 
harmful to the manufacturer, 
tive to the legitimate dealer and of no 
| lasting benefit to the small portion of 
the public temporarily affected by it. 
z pearly approve of the Capper-Kelly 
re 


2,095 | 


1,636 | 


457 | 


If the appellants were so situated | 
as to be able to consider an agreement | 
of sale and to execute such agreement, | 
clearly they were so situated as to be | 


Coupon bonds in denomination of $1,000 registerable as to principal. 


Improvements Made During, 
Last Two Years Cited as) 


The purpose of the proposed issue is| 


| passed. We are still too near the event 


| 


Foreign Loans 


Condition of Trade and Industry 
| Said to Depend on Sound Leadership 


Lieutenant Governor of New York Warns Against Un-| 
necessary Building to Stimulate Business 


Constructive leadership and the busi- 
ness sense. of bankers, merchants and | 
manufacturers of the country during the 


next few months will be a direct measure 
of the condition of trade and industry, 
it was stated by Herbert H. Lehman, 
lieutenant governor of the State of New 
York, in an address recently before the 
Academy of, Political Science !in New 
York City. The industrial and financial 
structure of the country is fundamentally 
sound, Mr. Lehman said, and we need 
have no substantial fear for the future. 


Federal and State governments as well 
as municipalities can help out by speed- 
ing up their construction programs, the 
lieutenant governor said. 
against building unnecessarily, but urged 
the completion of projects recognized as 
absolutely necessary or highly desirable. | 
Trade and industry, he said, require no 
artificial stimulation, but they do need 
sound, constructive effort. 

The text of Mr. Lehman’s address 
| follows: 


I am not going to attempt to explain 
or analyze the recent very substantial 
selling of securities and the attendant 
price decline through which we have just 


itself to permit of a detached, intelli- 
gent viewing of the situation in proper 
perspective. I think we would do better, 
for the time being, to look to the future 
rather than to the past, and I intend 
therefore, simply to give a few impres- 


dustrial and mercantile vrospects of the | 
country. 


Security Losses 
! 


He warned | 








| May Affect Business 


| The decline in securities has been so} 
| sharp that there has become implanted | 

in the minds of many the thought that! 
there may be a resultant extended period 
of substantial business and industrial de- 
pression. I said at the dinner of the 
| Credit Men’s Association that I did not 


believe this will be the case, assuming, | 
of course, that collectively we use com-} 


| 
| 
| on favorable terms, the applicant should 
| be in a position to secure, if necessary, 
jin the neighborhood of $10,000,000 by 


| borrowing money on short-term notes in 


"665 ; to make additions and betterments and | 
01 | make $37,000,000 of capital expenditures | improvements necessary or desirable in 
19'and other expenditures, all capitalizable | the interest of the applicant and the pub- 





|lie and to provide a suitable working | 


capital.” 


This advertisement appears 
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mon sense and courage—I retain that 
optimism. 

That business will be affected to some 
extent by the huge security losses is 
probably a fact, but if the situation is 
properly and intelligently and construc- 
tively handled, I do not believe that any 
possible trade recession will assume seri- 
ous proportions or be of more than short 
duration. There are too many construc- 
tive and hopeful factors in the situa- 
tion to justify any pessimistic outlook 
at this time. 

I have emphasized, however, and 
again wish to emphasize the need of 
constructive and intelligent individual 
and group action. Both the severity and 
duration of any possible trade recession 
will, I believe, be directly in proportion 
to the constructive leadership and con- 
structive business sense shown by the 
bankers, merchants and manufacturers 
of this country during the next few 
months. The present situation for- 


tunately differs fundamentally from oth- | 


ers that have occurred at least within 
the memory of the present generation. 
Periods of depression in industry ordi- 
narily come (a) as a result of inflation 
in merchandise inventories or in com- 


modity prices; or (b) a serious money | 


stringency. 


Deposit Banks 


'Are Said to Be Strong 


The present situation is obviously not 
the result of either factor. Certainly, 
at the time when serious decline of se- 
curity values commenced, merchandise 
inventories throughout the country were 
of reasonable size; and it is equally true 


| that commodity prices had no element of 
| inflation, and, if anything, were too low. 
{It is equally obvious that at the present 


tme there not only is no money strin- 
gency but the deposit banks generally 
are as liquid and strong in cash resources 


|as at any time for many years past, and 


anyone entitled to credit may obtain it 
at reasonable cost. 

I am confident, therefore, that the in- 
dustrial and financial structure of the 
country is fundamentally sound and if 


;mistakes are avoided and constructive 


action advanced we need have no sub- 
stantial fear of the future. “Specula- 


!tion has come out of stocks, but there is 
; | no speculation that needs to come out of 
' order to meet its obligations, to continue | 


business.” We cannot afford, however, 
to proceed along haphazard lines, or 
depend too greatly on the efforts of oth- 
ers, or of governmental authority. 
Prosperity does not come just for the 
wishing. It does not come through 


as a matter of record only. 


$72,335,000 
Chicago and North Western Railway Company 


Twenty-Year 434% Convertible Gold Bonds, Series “A” 
Due November 1, 1949. 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement - 


; December 3, 
Made Public December 5 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts .... 
| Internal-revenue receipts: 
EPEOMO CER coo cpsis es 

| Miscellaneous internal 
revenue ..... 

| Miscellaneous receipts 


$1,415,767.95 


432,550.47 


1,660,616.73 
750,853.11 


|_ Total ordinary receipts.  4,259,788.26 
| Public debt ~eceipts 106,810.00 
| Balance previous day.... 124,132,542.78 


128,499,141.04 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures ... 
Interest on public debt .. 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
|. cate fund 
Civil-service 
SUN 06 3 cc Gis 
Investment of trust fund. 


$9,331,510.04 
165,020.38 
98,373.09 
9,028.15 


141,099.72 
53,620.21 


87,277.92 
120,280.54 


retirement, 


Total ordinary expendi- 
Bee ‘ 
Other public debt expendi- 
tures 


9,956,210.00 


236,272.50 
118,306,658.54 


128,499,141.04 


eeeeee 


dicta. It does not come through consul- 
tation and conference alone, Valuable as 
| these undeubtedly are. it must be the’ 


| result of community effort, ihtelligently 
|applied and directed. Government can 

lead, inspire and coordinate; effective 
| action, however, in a situation of this 
| kind must come alike from manufac- 
| turer and worker, farmer and consumer, 
| merchant and banker. 


I shall address myself first to the con- 
| sumer, because, after all, consumption 
|is the keystone on which trade and in- 
| Comer are erected. One cannot, of 
| course, disguise: or deny the fact that 
| the buying power of a considerable num- 
| ber of people has been curtailed by se- 
curity losses, and yet in relation to the 
population of this country that number 
| is small. : 
The publicity which these losses have 
| received, however, and the unreasoning 
| fear of future developments, may have 
| a psychological effect on a far wider 
| circle than those who have been directly 
| affected by security losses and accord- 
| ingly, if the situation is not viewed prop- 
| erly, might conceivably affect their will- 
| ingness to continue their normal pur- 


| [Continued on Page 19, Column 2. 





Bonds limited to an authorized issue of $100,000,000, 


Principal amount, at any one time outstanding, of which $72,335,000 principal amount, of Series “A” Bonds will 


be presently outstanding. 


Interest payable May 1 and November 1. 


The Bonds of Series ‘‘A”’ will be convertible at the option of the respective holders thereof at any time on or 
after July 1, 1930, and on or before July 1, 1940, into Common Stock of the Company at 
$105 per share, with an adjustment of accrued interest and current dividends. 


The issuance of these Bonds has been approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


“The Bonds are the direct obligation of Chicago and 
North Western Railway Conipany and are issued under an 


indenture to United States Trust Company of New York, 


Trustee, which provides, among other things, that, so long 
as any of said Bonds shall be outstanding, the Company will 
not create any new mortgage or deed of trust (other than 
mortgages or deeds of trust to extend or refund existing liens, 
as set forth in the indenture) upon any of the lines of rail- 
road or branches thereof, leaseholds or trackage rights now 
owned by it, unless effective provision be made in such new 
mortgage or deed of trust that the Convertible Gold Bonds 
shall be secured by such mortgage or deed of trust ratably 


with any other indebtedness secured thereby. 


Such provi- 


sion, however, will not prevent the issue by the Company of 
additional bonds authorized under existing mortgages. 


The proceeds of the Bonds of Series A will be used to 
provide funds, or reimburse the Company’s treasury, for the 


payment of $24,084,000 principal amount of obligations of 
the Company maturing between October 1, 1929, and June 


1, 1930; to provide for advances to Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis and Omaha Railway Company (more than 93% of 


Bonds of Series 


the stock of which is owned by the Company) to enable said 
Railway Company to pay $45,186,000, principal amount, of 
obligations maturing on or before June 1, 1930; and for other 
corporate purposes. 


The annual interest charges on the 
A will amount to $566,538 less than the 


| annual interest charges on said maturing obligations. 


— 


For further information regarding the Company and this issue of Bonds, reference is made to letter dated November 27, 1920, 


from S. A. Lynde, Esq., Vice-President of the Chicago and North Western Railway Company, copies of which may be obtained from 
the undersigned, and from which the following is quoted: 


The gross income of the Company for the year ended 
December 31, 1928, applicable to the payment of interest on 
funded debt and other fixed charges, before Federal income 
taxes, amounted to $26,800,830, while such charges amounted 
to $13,512,256. Such gross income for the first ten months 
of 1929 (including $1,349,493 back mail pay) showed an 
increase of $4,180,074 over gross income for the same period 


of 1928, 


The Company has outstanding $22,395,000, par value, of 


7% 


non-cumulative and participating preferred stock, and 


$158,438,600, par value, of common stock, on which dividends 
are being paid at the present time at the rate of 5% per 


annum, 


The entire series, but not a part thereof, may be called for 
redemption by the Company on sixty days’ notice on No- 
vember 1, 1934, or on any semi-annual interest payment date 


thereafter to and including November 1 


, 1944, at 105% of 


their principal amount and accrued interest, or on any semi- 
annual interest payment date thereafter at their principal 
amount and accrued interest, plus a premium of 2% of 
such principal amount for each six months’ period between 


the redemption date and the date of maturity. 


In case the 


Bonds of Series A are redeemed before July 1, 1940, the 
conversion privilege will terminate on the fifteenth day prior 


to the redemption date.” 


| MORE THAN ONE-HALF OF THE ABOVE BONDS HAVING BEEN SUBSCRIBED FOR BY THE 
SHAREHOLDERS OF THE COMPANY OR THEIR ASSIGNS, THE UNDERSIGNED OFFER 
THE REMAINING BONDS, SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE, AT 100% AND 

ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE OF DELIVERY. 


| 





destruc- 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


These Bonds are listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 


| New York, December 5, 1929, 


\ 


The following bonds will be accepted on a 4% % interest heii to maturity in payment for Twenty-Year 434% Con- 
vertible Gold Bonds purchased, provided notice of the amount of such bonds to be tendered in payment is given not less 
vuan three days prior to the date fixed for delivery of the convertible bonds: 


Chicago and North Western Railway Company Secured 7% Bonds due June 1, 1930. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway Company Consolidated Mortgage 6% Bonds due June 1, 1930. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway Company Consolidated Mortgage 3 44 % Bonds due June 1, 1930. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railway Company Debenture Gold 5% Bonds due March 1, 1930. 

Superior Short Line Railway First 5% Bonds due June 1, 1930. 
North Wisconsin Railway First 6% Bonds due January 1, 1930. 


The above Bonds are offered if, when and as issued and received by the undersigned and subject to the approval by their 
counsel of all legal proceedings in connection with the issuance thereot. Temporary Bonds, exchangeable for definitive bonds 
when prepared, will be delivered at an early date against payment in New York funds, Payment may be made in full, or 50% 
may be paid, for which latter payment part paid transferable receipts will be delivered, on which the balance, with an adjust- 
ment of accrued interest, will be payable May 1, 1930. 


The National City Company 


s 





_ 


‘ 


’ 


AurHorizep Statements ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PusLiSHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 





State Finance 


Industrial Progress 
Is Said to Depend on 
Sound Leadership 





& 
Lieutenant Governor of New 


York Warns Against Un- 


necessary Building to Aid| 


Business 





[Continued from Page 18.] 


chases at this time. This is bad psy- 
chology, bad business and bad morals. 


One neither expects nor wants anyone 


to buy unnecessarily or beyond his or her | 


means, but certainly those who have the 
financial ability to legitimately satisfy 
their requirements and desires -both for 
necessities and luxuries should not hold 


back purchases or fail to carry out com- 
To do so can; 


mitments at this time. , 
only result in increased and unnecessary 
unemployment and adversely affect their 
own personal financial interests and the 
interests of the whole country. Under 
no circumstances do I advocate spending 
merely for the sake of spending. That 
would be wrong and wasteful, but it 
should be the fashion and practice of 
those who can afford to buy and pay to 
continue to exercise their purchasing 
power for merchandise where merchan- 
dise can be used to advantage. 

Manufacturers and merchants, how- 
ever, while exercising proper caution 1n 
making fresh commitments should, re- 
gardless of effort, maintain interest in 
new styles and fresh merchandise. “Style 
merchandise” today is no longer a nar- 
row term; it applies equally to auto- 
mobiles, kitchen ware and refrigerators 
as to women’s wear. 1 t 1 
terest must be maintained by intelligent 
sales promotion, attractive sales display 
and adequate advertising. 

Obviously, trade and industry are 
based on credit. As I have said before, 
the financial situation of the country is 
so easy that every merchant and manu- 
facturer of responsibility and standing 
will be able to obtain, at reasonable 
rates, such credit as may be necessary 
for the conduct of his business. On this 
score there can be no question, In my 
opinion. That, of course, will take care 
of the sound manufacturer and mer- 
chant. 

A large portion, however, of our dis- 


tributing of rchandise has of recent | k ) 
Oe |15 years, has proven itself by experi- 


jence, test and common sense. 


years become increasingly dependent on 
credit not furnished direct by the banks. 
It is, therefore, important that the credit 


lines given to the small dealer, to the 
distributor and to the consumer himself, 


by merchant and manufacturer, be not | 


curtailed. Discretion and common sense 


must be used by the manufacturer and | 
cme te aaa ae {done by the Federal and State govern- | 


‘ments as well as by municipalities to 


merchant in the granting of credits just 
the same as in the purchasing of raw 
materials and the creating of invento- 
ries, and yet a courageous, farsighted, 
liberal policy of credits by manufacturers 
, and merchants should be, in my opinion, 
maintained, so that consumption may be 
, retained on a satisfactory level and mass 

























































The consumer’s in- | 
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pee: | 


Direct Contact With 
American Business 


;to take advantage of a situation to re- 


| through fair wages, reasonable working 
|conditions, und attendant increased pro- 
, ductivity. 


production at low cost assured and ac- 
celerated. 

Every effort should be made to main- 
tain and develop the export trade of this 
country. A few months back I was 
frankly pessimistic over the outlook of 
this country maintaining its export 
trade. I felt that many reasons made 
it unlikely of realization. The present 
situation, however, obviously helps, not 
handicaps, the export movement because 
the buying power and disposition of Eu- 
ropean countries has been, or will be, 
increased. 

In the first place, because of the low- 
ered interest rates and other reasons 
there have been large withdrawals of | 
capital by foreign countries, making that 
money again. available for use abroad. 
Ease of money should again make avail- 
able funds from. this country for invest- 
ment abroad, particularly in the way of | 
a public improvements, etc. In- 

ensive production here, with possible 
lowered prices in some lines of merchan- 
dise, will again provide attractive op- 
portunities to foreign buyers. 

Probably means must be found to 
finance, temporarily at least, certain for- 
eign purchases, but the maintenance, and | 
if possible the further development, of 
our export trade is so important that 
banker and manufacturer must cooperate 
in this respect and we must secure out- 
lets for our merchandise through the 
granting of legitimate credits in the 
same degree and manner that has. been 
followed by foreign countries for the 
past several decades. Steps of this char- 
acter will not only be valuable now, but 
have constructive usefulness in the gen- 
eral larger scheme of our export trade 
in the years to come. 

Of paramount importance, in my opin- 
ion, will be an understanding attitude of 
capital toward labor. It is important} 
that employers in all lines, except where 
overproduction is marked, should take 
no steps toward the reduction of working 
forces, and it is of equal importance that 
np situation that may arise be used as 
an excuse for the reducing of wages or 
the lowering of working conditions. 

Nothing could unsettle general con- | 
ditions more than a hurried and whole- 
sale discharge of workers, or the attempt 


duce wage scales. The buying power | 
of the country would obviously immedi- 
ately be adversely affected and there 
would develop a sense of resentment 
and unrest which would take a very long 
time to cure. We have suffered from 
many economic fallacies in the past few 
years, and have too eagerly substituted 
new theories and experiments for eco- 
nomic principles which had stood the 
test over many generations. 

One theory, however, comparatively 
new because _it goes back only a dozen or 


I refer 
to the economic gain to the country 


The country can never will- | 
ingly take a step backward in this | 
regard, 

I believe that much can and should be 


speed up thejr construction program. I 
do not favor at any time, except in specific 
emergency (which is not confronting us 
now), the building by governmental divi- 


| otherwise, 


| during the coming year, laying particular 


Bond Issues 





prise, has undoubtedly been postponed 
or delayed in the recent past, because 
of high interest rates, and the difficulty 
of securing economical financing. The 
substantial easing of interest rates again 
makes governmental, municipal, railroad 
and other public utility financing prac- 
ticable and attractive and will, I am con- 
fident, lead to the satisfying of construc- 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Dec. 5.—-The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
In pursuance of the provisions of section 

































| way applied to the Interstate Commerce 





must in time inevitably react adversely | No. 7973 for authority to issue and sell 
on the community. There are, however, | $219,000 of its first mortgage 5 per 
in every government unit, Federal or|cent series 1978 gold bonds to reim- 
a great many construction | burse its treasury in part for expendi- 
: 7 a tures made on additions and betterments. 
projects which are recognized as abso-| The conditions of the sale were de- 
lutely necessary or highly desirable, and! scribed by the application as follows: 
which in the ordinary course would be| “The price shall not be less than 83 per 
carried on over a fixed period of time. + 


in this State which are clearly shown to| cash on delivery of bonds. 
be essential for efficient and eoeenty | 
government, or for the improvement of 
the health, happiness and prosperity of | 
the people. These projects, so far as 
resources and provision of law will per- 
mit, should be speeded up, so that benefit 
may come to the country from increased 
employment and increased purchase of 
materials, 

I am certain that the State of New 
York will not only maintain but increase, | 
so far as it may, its construction program | 


emphasis on the building and mainte- 
nance of roads, the construction of hos- 
pitals and prisons, and similarly greatly 
needed and_ serviceable undertakings. | 
These will be made possible through in- 
creased budgetary appropriations out of 
current funds, as, of course, no bond is- 
sue is, or can be, made available, without 
a referendum to the people of the State. 

Finally, much constructive work by 





sions just for the sake of building. This 
is wasteful, unsound economically and 
































No matter what part of the 
United States your business 
reaches, this institution is 
acquainted in that territory. 
It has accounts from all lines 
of business and from one- 


fifth of the nation’s banks 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
BANK AND TRUST 
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common carriers and other public service 
agencies, as well as by private enter- 
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taled $323,344, the largest quarterly to-) burn to believe that the “gyp” 
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Veterans / 


Stock Concerns Opened in New York 





State Bureau of Securities Uncovers New Phase of Alleged | 


Bucket Shop Operations 





State of New York: 
| A drive against fraudulent “put-and- | endorser. 
|call” houses, the lastest development in 


bucket shops, has been started by the| 
State bureau of securities, according to | 
an announcement by Watson Washburn, ! 
assistant attorney general in charge of | 
the bureau. | 
Complaints against this type of fraud- | 
ulent brokerage house have come to the | 


The quarterly payment to Confederate | bureau of securities in increasing num- 


This has led Mr. Wash- | 
brokers | 


}are turning to this form of activity. 


The “gyp” houses'are able to carry on | 
this type of bucket shop operations, ac- | 


cording to Mr. Washburn, because they ; 


|do business through the mails with cus- | 


|to get his stock at the price stated in| 


tomers in all sections of the country. | 
These customers seldom visit the houses, | 
are are led to believe by the literature | 
and confirmations they receive that the | 


|contracts are terminated in a legitimate | 


fashion, | 

The legitimate “put and call” houses | 
Wher a | 
| 


give their customers contracts. 
call is made the customer is privileged 


the contract. In turn, the customer, or | 
his broker, must pay for the stock. | 

A “put,” on the other hand, is a con- | 
tract which gives the holder the priv- | 
ilege of selling a certain stock at a I 


|tain price within a specified period. The 
|contract is then closed when the holder | 


522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with | ,. : ‘i Dade 
the conversion of foreign currency for the tion requirements delayed at least in 
| purpose of the assessment and collection of | Part for some time part. ae 

duties upon merchandise imported into the Trade and industry, in my opinion, re- 
United States, we have ascertained and | quire no stimulation, but they do require 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates | sound, constructive effort. 

ao eee — at ae today for ~ 

eable transfers payable in the foreign cur- e ar 

rencies are as shown below: | Virginia Makes Largest 
Apstraa’ (Schilling) .....sccccseess 14.0655 e 

Belgium (belga) .......ssscceee- 13.9947, Pension Payment on Record 
Bulgaria (lev) ........... Coccceee 7237 | 

Czechoslovakia (krone) ......e6-- 2.9654 | eet 
Denmark (krone) .... 26.8253 | State of Virginia: 
England (pound) . 488.1766 | Richmond, Dec. 5. 
Finland (markka) ‘ 2.5172 | 

Prance (franc) ........ccsecscicess 3.9377 : Latwi . 5 : 
Germany (reichsmark) ....... oe 23.9453 | Peed $323 distributed as of Dec. 1 to-| bers recently. 
4 . 994 

aes Sommer wih en ATH oe ae | tal ever distributed to veterans and their 
\HEGIG CER) xc bin fais vis wd ere slab 5.2362 | dependents, according to a verbal state- 
| Netherlands (guilder) ........0--: 40.3654 | ment by John H. Johnson, chief pension 
NORWAY (ETONG) |... 5 <0 venccyes sos 26.8177 | clerk in the office of the comptroller. 
POMNE. (Sly) 2.00-ccccccedcpecss 11.208. Approximately 6,000 pensioners now 
Portugal (escudo) ...++.sesereees 4.4935 | are on the list, which is steadily decreas- | 
ee ee) Reside eee eee heseiaes satin ing as death reduces the number of vet- | 
Sweden (krona) .....s......2011, 26.9517 | rans and widows. As the list decreases | 
Switzerland (franc) .......seee0-- 19.4388, the allotments to each pensioner in-| 
Vos@oslavia (dinar) ......0vceedeses 1.7706 | creases. Confederate veterans who have 
Hong Kong (dollar) .......++0+-. 42.5982 | been receiving $50 per quarter now are | 
China (Shanghai ¢ael) ..........; 54.4642! being allotted $80 per quarter. , 
China (Mexican dollar) ..... 39.2812 | 

China (Yuan dollar) .. 39.2083 | . 

fndia (rupee) ...-carcccstcosecss 36.3567 | Middle West Road 

SHAPER. (yet) ..cavcccosecvvr seocces ore 

Singapore (dollar) ........ aegeue 56.1666 | esa 

Camda REGUL), 6:05 0eesatpee chen? 99.2673 | Asks for Bond Issue 
SE RED acess 6 Rouiece eee aeees 99.9427 

MOZI0O (DORD) 3... 2s cctcsies aves 48.0650 | 

Argentina (peso, gold) .....seeee- 93.9682 | Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 
VEEL CUMTINCIS) «So. ct dsvesveve'ss 11.7440 | - 

Chile (peso) ..........+. ee 12.0877 Seeks to Repay Treasury 
Uswmeday (peso)! 2... vecvcsiededvess 96.2545 | 

; - € 
Bar silver ee 222) 493%60| The Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf Rail- 


| Commission, Dec. 5, in Finance Docket | 


cent. net to the railroad, making a rate | 
I refer for example to many projects | of approximately 6.09 per cent terms | offer the bonds to the benkers at the 
This issue! best price obtainable. 











or his broker delivers the stock to the | 
person who signed the contract, or the | 











of bonds is selling at the present time | 
on the open market at about 85 per 
cent. Pending the sale at the above- |} 
named price, the bonds may be pledged | 
as security for loans either on demand | 
or for a term of not more than two) 
years, at the then current rate of in-| 
terest and without commission.” 

No arrangements have been made for 
the sale, but the railroad proposes to 





Founded 


New York, Dec. 5. 
The holder then receives the 
purchase price of the stock. 

Reliable houses sell “puts” and “calis” 
which are guaranteed by a member of 
the Stock Exchange. The fake stock 
house, or bucket shop, merely gives its 
own contracts which are not guaranteed 


by any responsible party, Mr. Wash- | 


burn explained. 

“In other words, this is merely betting 
on the rise and fall of the reported mar- 
ket quotations of the securities,” Mr. 
Washburn added. “It is but another 
form of bucketing.” 

As a first step in the drive against this 
new type of bucket shop operators, Dep- 
uty Attorney General Mackey Rackow, 
of the bureau of securities, supmitted an 
affidavit before Supreme Court Justice 
Edward Reigelmann, of Brooklyn, urg- 
ing that the firm of E. A. Randolph & 
Co., of 29 Broadway, and its members, 
Rudolf Witrawsky and Emile Helfer, be 
enjoined temporarily from further op- 
erations, 

Following receipt of the affidavit, Jus- 
tice Reigelmann signed a show-cause 
order for a temporary injunction and the 


appointment of a receiver pending trial. | 


Argument on the motion will be heard 
Dec. 
Brooklyn, 

*Gyping’ of Customers 
Charged in Affidavit 


According to Deputy Attorney Gen- | 


eral Rackow’s afiidavit, this firm charged 
a service fee, which correspond’s to a 


broker’s commission, for closing out its | 


transactions without actually selling any 
securities, 

The firm charged from $5 to $25 for 
this service, depending on the number of 
shares involved, the affidavit 


other form of ‘gyping’ the public.” 

The firm promised large profits on 
small investments, representing that a 
profit of $500 could be made on.an in- 


26 in 1852 


An Investment Opportunity 


6 in part II of the supreme court, ! 


P stated. | 
|“This,” Mr. Rackow said, “is simply an- 


Changes in Status 
— of — 


State Banks 


Minnesota-Mississippi-Missouri 
Nebraska-Tennessee 












| S. L. Cantley, State finance commissioner 
| of Missouri, announced Nov. 30 that the 
Citizens Bank of Oregon, Mo., had taken 
over the Bank of Forbes, at Forbes, Mo. 
| Combined resources will be approximately’ 
| $400,000. 

H. L. Grigsby, State bank superintendent 
of Tennessee, issued a call Dec. 2 for re- 
; Ports of all State banks showing condition 
1 as of Nov. 29. 
| Walker Wood, secretary of State of Mis- 
| sissippi, has announced the filing of a 
charter amendment by the Commercial Bank 
of Greenville, Miss., decreasing its capital 
| stock from $180,000 to $120,000. 

j A. J. Veigel, State banking commissioner 
for Minnesota, announced Dec. 2 that the 
Farmers and Merchants State Bank of 
| Breckinridge, Minn., had taken over the 
State Bank of Doran, Doran, Minn. He also 
announced that the Farmers State Bank of 
| Sacred Heart, Minn., had been authorized 
|to change its name to the Farmers and 
| Merchants State Bank of Sacred Heart, and 
| to increase its capital from $25,000 to $35,- 
000. On Dee. 3 Mr. Veigel announced that 
; the First State Bank of Wykoff, Minn., had 
taken over the Exchange State Bank of the 
| same city. 
| George W. Woods, State bank commis- 
| sioner for Nebraska, announced Dec. 2 that 
| the Ashland State Bank of Ashland, Nebr., 
had closed its doors. He also announced 
that the American State Bank of Kearney, 
Nebr., which closed July 19 had reopened 
|} under the name of the Fort Kearney State 
Bank with capital of $50,000 and surplus 
and undivided profits of $12,500. 


| vestment as small as $25, according to 
(the affidavit. “The officers of the firm 
have admitted that they. handled many 
| transactions, without actually handling 
jany stock,” the affidavit adds. 

Mr. Rackow’s affidavit is based on tes- 
;timony given under oath by Witrawsky 
jand Helfer at a hearing conducted by 
;Mr. Rackow and Mr. Washburn at the 
| bureau of securities. 

“Many bucket shop operators formerly 
| had a ‘put and call’ business and a par- 
| tial payment business,” Mr. Washburn 
said. “We believe that a good many of 








them are now turning to the ‘put and call’ 
business exclusively.” 





Associated Gas and Electric System 


Holders of the following securities, many of which are parts of small issues having a limited market 
and consequently not well known, have the opportunity of turning them in in lieu of cash toward the 
purchase of $8 Interest Bearing Allotment Certificates according to the tables below. 


This offer is in line with the policy of the Associated System to establish a few large issues of 
securities of major importance in the investment world. As these issues become more widely distributed 


and the markets more seasoned they will enjoy an investment rating and market second to none in any 


industry. 





























































































































































December 2, 1929. 






















































































































Turn-in ° af 
STOCKS ae. BONDS—(Continued) Tumis 
Outstanding Allotment Allotment 
with Public Certificates Name of Bond Amount Certificates 
Name of Stock Shares) (per Share) Long Island Water Corp. 5%, due 1955. $ 2,209,000 101 
Assoc, Gas and El. Co. Original Series Pfd. 47,043 $ 55 Manila Electric Company 6s, due 1946 68, 100 
Assoc. Gas and El. Co. $7 Pfd.____ 69,436 104 Manila Electric R.R. & L. Corp. 6s, due 1953 1,187,500 100 
Assoc. Gas and El. Co. $6.50 Pfd.__ 97,947 104 Manila Suburban Rwys. Co. 5s, due 1946___ 55,000 100 
Assoc. Gas and El. Co. $6 Pfd____ 55,544 101 Metropolitan Edison Co. 444s, due 1968___ 22,598,000 95 
Binghamton Lt., Ht. and Pr. Co. $6 Pfd._ 18,751 100 Metropoltan Edison Co. 5s, due 1953... 7,560,800 101 
Broad River Power Company 7% P{d.—_.__. 22,040 100 Municipal Gas and Elec. Co. 44s, due 1942 1,385,000 96 
Clarion River Pr. Co. Participating Pref— 10,502 10 New Bedford G. & Edison Lt. Co, 5s, 1933 762,000 100 
Dedham & Hyde Park Elee. Lt. Co. Com. 1,520 50 New Bedford G. & Edison Lt. Co. 5s, 1988 3,817,000 101 
Eastern Utilities Investing Corp. $7 Pref... 10,179 105 New Jersey Pr. and Light Co. 5s, due 1956 5,972,400 101 
Empire Gas and Elec. Co. 6% Pfd.___.___ 1,645 100 New York Central El. Corp. 5448, due 1950 3,246,100 102 
Empire Gas and Elec. Co. 7% Ptd.—__ 10,009 100 - Y. State G. . Corp. 8, due 1962 3,786,600 168 
Empire Gas and Elec. Co. 74% Pfd_. 1,389 100 N. Y. State G. & Elec. Corp. 6s, due 1952 391,500 105 
Erie Lighting Comapas Preference—__.{. 1,968 35 Northern Pennsylvania Pr. Co. 5s, due 1956 1,909,300 100 
Florida Publie Service Company 7% Pfd. 7,930 100 Parr Shoals Power Co. 5s, due 1952... 2,405,000 98 
Florida Publie Service pany 23,024 10 Penn Public Service Corp. 5s, due 1954 2,665,500 101 
General Gas & Electric Corp. Pe Beane 19,307 125 Penn Public Service Corp. 6s, due 1947. 5,018,000 105 
General Gas & Electric Corp. $7 Pfd___ 26,510 110 Plattsburgh Gas & Elec. Co. 5s, due 1989__ 236,000 100 
Lockport Lt, Ht. & Pr. Co. 6% Pfd.__ 939 106 Richmond Light & RR. 4s, due 1952 1,105,000 87 
Loekport Lt., Ht. & Pr..Co. 7% Pfd.___. 3,802 105 Ridgefield Electric Co. 5s, due 1932...___. 26,000 100 
Hashe Teta OR OO ame 4,168 50 Rochester Cent. Pr. Corp. “A” 5s, due 1953 18,883,000 85 
(Now Associa nvesting Corp. Rochester G. & E. 4%, Ser. Dp”, due 1977 5,997,800 100 
Metropolitan Edison Company Com.———— 11,640 225 Rochester G. & E. 544s, Ser. “C”, due 1948 8,970,500 103 
Metropolitan Edison Company $7 Pfd._— 7,285 100 Rochester G. & E. 7s, Ser. “B”, due 1946. 6,883,700 105 
Metropolitan Edison Company $6 Pfd._. 124,273 100 Rochester Ry. and Lt. Co. 5s, due 1954... 10,815,500 101 
The Mohawk Valley Geapeny ae eke 80 Sayre Elec. Co. 58, due 1947 teachin saciaaiael 394,500 100 
New Bedford Gas and Edison t , = Seneca Power Corporation 6s, due 1946 399,500 101 
Stock Trust Certificates————_—_— — an Silver Creek Electric Co. 5s, due 1956 61,100 100 
Common Stock ——— ———— Ci Spring Brook Wat. Co. (N. Y.) 5s, due 1980 108,000 100 
New Jersey Power and Light Co. $6 Pfd._ 16,451 100 ‘Tracy Development Corp. 6s, due 1944... 232,000 102 
-— York Gunton) an Gesp. 1% £7 Sia. aire Prd Union Gas & Electric . 5s, due 1935... 486,000 100 
orthern ennsyivan ‘ower Co. $7 . 47 Warren | igh , & owe Ca. | is, 9 eT 0 a 
Northern Pennsylvania Power Co. $6 Pfd. 3,166 100 Wayland Light @ Rouse Go. tac dee iti 150400 100 
Rochester Cent. Power Corp. Com._.____ 27,848 40 York Haven Water & Pr. Co. 5s, due 1951_ 1,313,500 101 
Rochester Cent. Power Corp. 6% Pfd.——__ 92,641 90 seeebtaaie o 
Rochester Gas and Elec. Corp. 6% Pfd.—— 164,855 100 Total mane $182,894,050 
A a 
amma Turn-in - 
men 1167008 RAILWAY BONDS Price tor 
BONDS certs Name of Bond Amount Certificates 
Allotment Samatate 4 Mola Sine. ist 5s, 1935 $ ssae8 86 
any Ry. Cons. Go 8, es 428,000 40 
___Namect Bod Amount Certificates» ‘Aibany Ry. Cons. Mig. 60, 1947 500,000 30 
American Utilities Co. 6s, due 1945... $ 4,761,000 95 Birdsboro Street Ry. Ist 5s, 1934... 250,000 30 
American Utilities Co. 644s, due 1941____ 2,079,000 90 Boyertown & Pottstown Ry. Ist 5s, 1936. 270,000 30 
A. G. & E. Co. 6%% Conv. B and C__... 1,622,900 104 — to 
Auburn Gas Co. &s, due 1930_____. 255,000 100 Citizens Elec. St. Ry. 1st Gold 6s, 1934... 206,000 20 
W. S. Barstow & Co. 6a, due 1942. __ 2,768,500 100% ast ending Biestree By. Es, 1967 000 30 
Binghamton L., H. & Pr. Co. 6s, due 1946 —_7,139.000 101 BOWS Bd FIER Be bs TO er eerenee 50,000 30 
: Lebanon Valley St. Ry. 1st Gold 5s, 1929. 391,000 30 
Bolivar, Richburg Elec. Corp. 68, due 1937 31,000 100 Mass. Northeastern St. Ry. 6s, 1934... 000 25 
Broad River Power Co. 5s, due 1954_.___. 4,696,900 100 Neversink Mountain Mallway 4s, 193 ~ — 
Broad River Power Co. 6%4s, due 1934____—=1,247,800 108 Nevérsink Mountain Bauway ¢e, 1831. 53,000 25 
Chasm Power Co. 5s, due 1955. 3 = 53,000 100 New York State Railways Ist 4%s, 1962. 18,422,000 26° 
Citizens L., H. & Pr. Co. 5s, due 1934__‘1,189,000 100 New York State Railways ist 6%e, 1962. 8,000,000 25° 
——_—— Oley Valley Ry. 1st Gold 4%s, 1931_....__. 248,000 30 
Columbia Gas Light Co. 7s, due 1980_____ 278,200 100 Rending & Southwestern 5s. 1981... 95,000 30 
Columbia Rwy., G. & El. Co. 5s, due 1986. 1,694,300 100 
Dansville Gas & Electric Co. 5s, due 1930. 32,500 100 Reading & Temple 5s, 1934... 73,700 30 
Dedham & Hyde Park G. & E. L. Co., due Reading Traction 6s, 1933... ener 500,000 35 
OSG necro 100,000 107 Reading Transit 1st Gold 68, Ser. “A”, 1954 600,000 80 
Delaware Gas Light Co. 5s, due 1939______ 151,000 100 Rochester Ry. 1st Cons. 6s, 1930...._._ 2,184,000 40 
= = Rochester Ry. 2nd Gold 6s, 1938... ~ 1,499,000 35 
Depew & Lanc. L.. P. & C. Co. 5s, due 1954 472,600 101 ~ 
Du Bois Elec. & Trac. Co. 5s, due 1982 150,000 100 Roxborough, Chestnut Hill & Norristown 
Elmira Wat., Lt. and R.R. Co. be, 1956 4,858,600 101 Ry., Trappe & Limerick Ry. 5% Gold i 
Empire Coke and G. & E. Co. 5s, due 1941 2,634,000 100 Lalli Sat elon spereierene re eee peter pepe 226,000 « 10 
Empire Gas and Electric Co. 6s, due 1952_ 1,826,000 102% Roxborough, Chestnut Hill & Norristown 
Erie Lighting Company 5s, due 1967._—8.817,500 108 Shon ye ee me 54.000 15 
Florida I és, due 1956____ 6,884,400 100 chuylkill Vy. Traction Ist 6s, 1945... 245,000 20 
Floride Public Bervice Co. Gigs, due 1949. —'1,,822,900 100 Schenectady Ry. Ist Gold 5s, Ser. “A”, 1946 = 2,700,000 28 
Florida Publie Service Co. 7s, dne 1984. 546,200 100 Syracuse Rapid Transit Ry. Ist 5s, 1946... 2,500,000 30 
Genesee Valley Power Corp. 6s, due serially 180,900 100 Syracuse Fapld Transit Ry. 2nd 5s, 1930 654,000 35 
Granville Elec. & Gas Co. 5s, 1988_..._————31,500 100 Frappe A Pimerick Elec tet Abs, 198—-- __ 248,000 Fs 20 
Hornell Electric Co. 6s, due 1943_... i 45,300 100 roy City Ry. 1st Cons. Bs, 1942. 2,009,000 pes 
Indiana Gas Utilities Company 5s, due 1946 784,000 101 United Traction Cons. Gold 4%s, 2004 3,576,000 23 
Jefferson Electric Company 5s, due 1933. 138,000 100 Utica Belt Line St. Ry. Ist Gold 5s, 1 500,000 20 
Lake Ontario Power Corp. 5%, due 1957. 548,500 100 Utiea Belt Line St. Ry. 2nd 5s, 1931... 37,500 20 
Lake Shore Gas Company 5 due 1950. 626.100 100 Utica & Mohawk Vy. ‘Ry. 1st Gold 414s, 1941 2,258,000 20 
Lexington Water Power Oo. 68, due 1968 9,811,700 96 "an0 097 200 
Lexington Water Power Co. 5ips, due 1958 3,630,700 97 Total ———-——- $89,397,200 ‘ 
Lockport Lt., Ht. & Pr. Co. 54s, due 1954 1,185,000 108 *At 10% above last sale price on New York Stock Exchange on day 
Lock Haven Gas & Coke Co. 6s, due 1944__ 50, 100 preceding deposit or mailing, but not more than 25, 
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Safeguards Against Terrorism 


on Highways 


A * a A 


Establishment of State Police to Prevent Rob- 
beries and Check Increasing Fatalities from 
Reckless Driving Proposed in Missouri 


By STRATTON SHARTEL 


Attorney General, State of Missouri 


been watching the newspapers and 

have been cutting out clippings 
that had to do with accidents and 
crimes on our highways. There are 
now in my collection possibly 400 clip- 
pings and each tells the story of a reck- 
less driver or a criminal carrying on 
his profession near the highways. 

a: 

One clipping tells the story of a 
reckless driver causing the death of 
two little school girls walking along 
the shoulder of a Federal highway. An- 
other tells of a filling station robbery 
in which the proprietor was killed. 

Every mail brings to this office ac- 
counts of terrible conditions in differ- 
ent places in the State. For instance, 
in a certain rural section of Missouri, 
which embraces four counties, there is 
a ring of automobile thieves. 

This ring is proving as bad as any 
set of gangsters in any city in the 
United States. It has a leader and there 
are supposed to be 12 or 15 members 
of the organization. 

There is laid to this gang the murder 
of six young men during the last Sum- 
mer. Only a few weeks ago another 
young man was murdered and the sup- 
position is that he had information per- 
taining to a crime committed by this 
gang. e 


S bee the last legislature, I have 


& 

There have been no prosecutions as 
a result of any of these crimes. The 
members are very clever and smart and 
seem to be able to escape. 

Certain parts of that community are 
in terror over the situation. This de- 
partment expects to aid in this situa- 
tion by the employment of detectives. 


EEE 


« 


I understand that the sheriffs have 
been doing the best that they possibly 
can under their many handicaps. Their 
expenses for investigations are neces- 
sarily limited and, in many instances, 
it is necessary for the sheriff to pay his 
own personal expenses in all such in- 
vestigations. His force is also limited, 
and he is seriously handicapped in ap- 
prehending a smart criminal. 

I cite the above examples simply to 
show that in these days of automobiles 
and highways the criminal has every 
advantage and the reckless driver is 
allowed to run loose. Every community 
has a few rough-necks that like to take 
advantage of law-abiding citizens on 
the highways. 

A 


It will be noted that the principal 
defect of our law enforcing system is 
in the apprehension of the criminal and 
the fact that we permit the drunken or 
reckless driver to run wild on our roads. 

After studying this question, this de- 
partment, which is composed of nine at- 
torneys of considerable experience in 
criminal cases, is of the opinion that 
what Missouri needs most is a State 
highway police. Such a police would 
give to our citizens and to all nonresi- 
dent tourists a sense of security and 
protection. It would command and re- 
ceive the respect of everyone and would 
put fear in the heart of the reckless 
driver and the criminal. 

And, most important of all, this force 
would not be stopped by county lines, 
as the sheriffs and police are today. As 
a result, there would be fewer crimes 
in Missouri and hundreds of lives would 
be saved on our highways. 


hen France Did Not Go to School 
People Indifferent to Education Before 1830 


By MISS F. M. FERNALD 


Division of Foreign Education, United States Office of Education 


with progress in comfort and well 

being. This is the opinion of 
Georges d’Avenel in an article entitled, 
“L’Instruection depuis Trois Siecles,” 
published by the “Revue des Deux 
Mondes,” in the issue for Aug. 15, 1929, 
and translated by the office of educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


In the history of what the French 
term the “gout de instruction,” no evo- 
lutions—and no revolutions—have been 
so rapid and so thorough as that which 
took place in France between 1830 and 
1880, and which transformed a people 
that was indifferent to and even antag- 
onistic to the school, into one that was 
happy to force itself to attend school 
and to spend on it ever-increasing sums. 


The principal contribution to this 
marvelous development is the economic 
revolution that transformed the mate- 
rial status of the working people of 
France and created a kind of universal 
wealth. 

The middle classes benefited greatly 
by the enormous increase in the value 
of land that took place between 1520 
and 1600, but the masses of the people 
did not share the benefit; the popula- 
tion increased faster than did produc- 
tion, and the cost of living faster than 
wages. In the nineteenth century, for 
the first time in the history of France— 
and in the history of humanity—the 
sudden creation of wealth operated for 
the benefit of the majority of the peo- 
ple, simply because never before had 
clothing, light, heat, and various ar- 
ticles of merchandise appeared in so 
great profusion that the price was low- 
ered to what the poor man could pay. 

At the time of the revolution most 
of the French people had not become 
interested in the school; they had other 
needs. More demands came from the 
villages for certificated midwives than 
for teachers. In the 10 years follow- 
ing 1791, the 7,500,000 of kilometers a 
year traversed by postmen were in- 
creased to 15,000,000. 


But the revolution allowed the poor 
man’s school, so feeble at the end of 
the monarchy, to sink lower still, 
Schools there were under Charlemagne 
and schools there were under Dago- 
bert; but nevertheless, in the 40 years 
from 1790, during which republic, em- 
pire, and monarchy succeeded one an- 
other in France, none of these took any 
interest in the school. 

In 1833, however, when the first 
school tax was imposed on the com- 
munes, no school inspectors being in 
existence, the minister of public in- 
struction chose 490 able men, mostly 
from the professions, to investigate the 
rural school. Their reports are 
tefesting. 


T wish to-study runs parallel 


in- 


The government budget for primary 
instruction, which remained at 4,250 
francs for the duration of the first em- 
pire, rose to 48,000 francs between 1818 
and 1829, and went to 100,000 francs 
in 1830. Prior to 1833, as before 1789, 
the teacher was wholly dependent on 
the school fees. 

The only gratuitous schools were 
those of tha various freres whom Na- 
poleon had authorized to teach. The 
only serious criticisms ever made of 
their work was that their schools were 
too crowded. In 1833, in their 369 
schools, 1,039 freres taught 95,000 
children—not because the lessons were 
without charge to the families, but be- 
cause their schools were located in 
cities, large and small, where people 
wanted to learn. 

But in rural France, conditions were 
very different indeed. While copious 
and passionate books numerous enough 
to fill libraries have been written about 
French schools, all more or less thor- 
oughly documented, the details reported 
by the 490 improvised inspectors of 
1833 clearly show that much of current 
belief about the status of the rural 
schools in France in 1833 is wholly 
without foundation. : 

For instance, a historian states that 
the education of the mass of the people 
that “made rapid progress under the 
restoration, later on, became more and 
more backward,” and “the law of 1853 
would have found 39,000 teachers on 
duty.” 

In fact, even in the more favored 
regions two-thirds of the communes of 
France had no schools, and in the re- 
maining sections, only one or two 
schools were available for the use of a 
dozen communes. The worst of it was 
that the schools that were in existence 
were almost without teachers and with- 
out pupils. 

No one was responsible for this con- 
dition of things, says M. d’Avenel. The 
mayors, charged with inspecting the 
schools, could hardly read. Even more 
difficult would it be to find those who 
could write. In some provinces the 
mayors could not understand spoken 
French. 

But had it been otherwise, as public 
opinion in the rural districts was an- 
tagonistic, the efforts of the authorities 
would have been useless. The means 
proposed to interest parents and chil- 
dren—school lunches, school aid, prizes 
and gifts, prolonged or advanced mil- 
itary service, refusal or postponement 
of the first communion—everything was 
in vain. Children went to the forests 
to gather dead wood, worked in the 
fields and shepherded the cattle and 
sheep, and cared for poultry. and on the 
border, children from 8 to 10 years of 
age, alone or organized into bands, 
smuggled tobacco. 
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SEA Defeating Clever Devices 
for Evasion of State Gasoline Tax 
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Revenues Collected Rather than Penalties 


Imposed Regarded as Justification of Preventive Measures 


By WILLIAM A. McATEE 


luspector of Oils, State of Missouri 


VASIONS of the State gasoline tax 

constitutes a pastime that was 

considered quite safe and inter- 
esting in the earlier stages of the move- 
ment. In all the States that condition 
was met. 

It is still quite prevalent. It is a 
thing that is hard to stamp out wher- 
ever field men are not used. 

In some of the States, the machinery 
employed in finding and collecting this 
tax is limited to an office force. Eva- 
sions will never be stopped with these 
limited facilities. Indeed, they will not 
be found out. ; 

Finding evasions is the most difficult 
and expensive task the department un- 
dertakes. 

If figured in the terms of direct prof- 
its derived from each investigation 
made, it would not appear to be profit- 
able. It cannot be figured in that kind 
of terms. 

If every murderer, or none, had to be 
hanged, none would be. If all of them 
could be found out and hanged, the 
maximum benefit to society from the 
law of capital punishment would be 
realized. But that is impossible. 

It does deter many who would com- 
mit murder to hang one now and then. 
The major benefit to society is meas- 
ured in determent, not in punishment. 

In like manner the profits and bene- 
fits to the State in evasions, uncovered 
and exposed, are found in the dis- 
couragement of the practice. If profits 
paid by each investigation were consid- 
ered the only justification for the em- 
ployment of investigators, the Missouri 
oil department could still justify its 
use of special agents and other inves- 
tigating agencies, because it can show 
more than sufficient profits derived 
from tax investigations to pay all car- 
rying charges of the motor fuel divi- 
sion over a four-year period. 

Evasions and penalties for 1925 to 
1928, inclusive, were $178,574.62. To- 
tal expenses for the same period were 
$169,165.10. The amount of tax collec- 
tions was $24,395,426.80. 

The conclusion of the argument is 
that, although $178,574.62 was not a 
large amount to find and recover in 
four years of time, yet it was enough 
to pay for collecting over $24,000,000. 
Had no investigations been made, none 
of the $178,000 would have been found; 
and the evaders would have been en- 
couraged sufficiently thereby to have 
ventured upon much more extensive 
risk. 

Therefore the biggest dividends upon 
the State’s investment in these investi- 
gations are realized indirectly. 

Evasions are practiced in divers and 
cunning ways. The earliest method 
discovered was to report to the State 
and pay tax only on a part of the gaso- 
line handled. The office records were 
doctored to correspond. 

If 20 carloads were received during 
a month, 14 might be reported and pay- 
ment of the tax promptly made. The 
prompter the report and payment, the 
better the trick was. There was much 
Jess likelihood of any suspicion.. 

During the early months of 1925, be- 
fore a force of auditors had been placed 
on the job, this seemed to be a perfect 
plan. It was not believed that the de- 
partment would ever do any checking 
up, or that it could if it wanted to. 

Its first efforts were laughed at.' But 
as soon as large evasions were uncov- 
ered and the evaders were confronted 
with penalties, this plan was no good 
any more. 

The bootlegging trick was then 
adopted. It had to be done by means 


of a truck or tank wagon. It was be- 
lieved to be a much safer plan of op- 
eration. 

On tank-car shipments there were 
railroad records to be reckoned with. 


-These records might be checked at any 


time by the department, and that would 
spoil everything; but where could any 
tell-tale shipping records be found to 
eheck against truck deliveries made 
from another State into the State of 
Missouri? 

That looked like the 
Evaders adopted it. 

The large cities of Missouri are all 
on the State border lines. A flourish- 
ing business, in bootlegging gasoline 
into Missouri was soon in full sway. 
However, the department found a way 
to counter this method, too, on all State 
borders except the Illinois border. 

That State at that time had no gaso- 
line tax; but all of the other. border 
States had, and an agreement for ex- 
change of information between the dif- 
ferent State departments, of interstate 
shipments, was soon established. After 
that Kansas reported to Missouri each 
month the names of companies and 
gallonage delivered by each into Mis- 
souri. 

Kansas always had the information, 
because gallons received had to be ac- 
counted for in gallons either sold in 
that State or shipped out of it. This 
was an effective check on all State 
borders except that of Illinois, where 
no such check could be had. 


So bootlegging flourished in St. Louis. 
With no tax to pay in Illinois, gasoline 
was selling 2 cents less than in Mis- 
souri. That was a good margin for a 
bootlegger. 

He could load a 500-gallon truck and 
make a half dozen trips per day, each 
trip profiting $10 or $12 on the tax 
alone. He could find buyers, because 
he could undersell the Missouri dealers, 
as much as the regular profit, and make 
the tax, or discount the amount of the 
tax and make the regular profit. 

The department tried to find: ways 
and means of dealing with this. Agents 
were placed on the free bridge between 
Missouri and Illinois and trailed illicit 
trucks to their customers and watched 
them unload. They and the customers 
were both approached and dealt with. 

But only one such capture was pos- 
sible. For the word was telephoned 
back, and all the bootleggers, who 
seemed to be organized, were advised 
that the bridge was being watched. So 
it was all over until the watch was re- 
moved. 

The aid of St. Louis detectives was 
then secured, but the task was a 
stupendous one. To hold all three of 
the bridges and the two ferries at St. 
Louis for 24 hours a day would have 
required a small army, and the condi- 
tion prevailed. 

Missouri is now surrounded by State 
gasoline tax rates that are higher than 
the 2-cent rate charged here. With the 
adoption by Hlinois of a 3-cent motor 
fuel tax, the bootlegging problem in 
Missouri will be reduced to its mini- 
mum importance. 

The beotlegger is a resourceful chap. 
He has always been able to invent a 
new method of escaping with the tax 
whenever he has been overtaken. I 
suppose we shall always have him 
with us. 

Uniform rates among the States and 
abolishment of’city tax will be the only 
possible end of him. Other forms of 
evaggens are becoming increasingly dif- 

cult. . 


ideal plan. 
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Gictvesston of Desert Wastes 
into Busy Markets + + + 


Vast Railway Traffic Created by Productivity of 
Irrigated Areas and Consumption Needs of 
Settlers Cited by Reclamation Authority 


By HUGH A. BROWN 


Assistant Director of Reclamation Economics, United States Bureau of Reclamation 


loads of goods and merchandise, | 


L = year more than 200,000 car- 


valued at $278,000,000, were 
shipped to and from the railroad sta- 
tions on 17 of the 24 operating irriga- 
tion projects of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion in the arid and semi-arid States. | 

To get a clearer picture of what this 
means to the industrial development of 
isolated regions, which have _ been 
changed from waterless sagebrush 
plains to fertile fields, take the specific 
example of the Shoshone Federal irri- 
gation project in northern Wyoming. 

At the time construction of this proj- 
ect was begun in,1905 by the Bureau 
of Reclamation there were but 17 miles 
of railroad on the project, extending 
from the State line to the town of Gar- 
land. The entire project contained only 
four farms in private ownership. The 
total assessed valuation of farms, 
towns, and public utilities amounted to 
scarcely $250,000. 

Today the project is served by 65 
miles of railroad, extending from one 
end of the irrigated area to the other, 
bringing manufactured articles from 
eastern factories to the 860 irrigated 
farms: with their population of 2,000; 
and to the five towns with an additional 
population of 1,600; and carrying to 
market the products of the irrigated 
land. 

Today the assessed valuation of the, 
farms, towns, and public utilities on 
the project is $5,000,000. The gross 
value of crops grown yearly approaches 
the million mark, that of livestock is 
more than $400,000 and of farming 
equipment over $350,000. 

A 

During the year the railroad shipped 
from the project 1,875 carloads of ag- 
ricultural products valued at $1,055,680, 
the principal items being 1,000 cars of 
sugar beets, 550 cars of potatoes, 134 
cars of alfalfa meal, 54 cars of great 
northern beans, 68 cars of sheep, and. 
176,600 pounds of butterfat. 

In return the railroad brought to the 
project 433 carloads of goods and man- 
ufactured products valued at $729,375. 
Among these were 31 cars of automo- 


_biles, 86 of gasoline and lubricating 


oils, 47 of lumber, 53 of groceries, 27 
of flour and feed, and 14 cars of ag- 
ricultural implements. a 

It should be remembered that this is 
one of the average projects, by no 
means the most successful. It is, how- 
ever, typical of the growth in industry 
brought about by Federal reclamation 
and illustrates the point that these 
desert oases, when capably served with 
adequate railroad facilities, furnish an 
excellent market for products manufac- 
tured largely in eastern factories., _ 
“The Santa Fe road has been partic¢u- 
larly active in advertising the advan- 
tages of the Rio Grande project, New 
Mexico-Texas, the Carlsbad project, 
New Mexico, and the Salt River project, 
Arizona. The Southern Pacific has 
been equally effective in making the 
Salt River project and the Roosevelt 
dam nationally famous. 

This road has more recently turned 
its attention to the opportunities on 


* the Orland project, California, 


one 
somewhat unique method of advertis- 
ing the attractions of the project being 
through the medium of its dining-car 
menu cards. This railroad’s interest in 
the Yuma project, Arizona-California, 
the Rio Grande project, the Newlands 
project, Nevada, and the Klamath proj- 
ect, Oregon-California, has been very 
helpful in their economic development. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
‘Railroad has left no stone unturned to 
cooperate with the Bureau of Reclama- 


_ tion in the settlement and development 


of the North Platte project, Nebraska- 
Wyoming, and the Willwood division of 
the Shoshone project, Wyoming, three 
units of which have been opened to 
entry during the past two years. This 
road also serves the Huntley project, 
Montana, and runs fairly close to the 
Riverton project, Wyoming. 


4 


The Grand Valley and Uncompahgre 
projects, Colorado, and the Strawberry 
Valley project, Utah, are under the 
watchful eye of the Denver and Rio 
Grande Western Railroad, the latter 
project also enjoying the helpful as- 
sistance of the Union Pacific, which 
serves as well the Boise, King Hill, and 
Minidoka projects in Southern Idaho, 
the North Platte project, the Umatilla 
project, Oregon, and the Yakima proj- 
ect, Washington. 

The Montana projects—Milk River, 
Sun River, and Lower Yellowstone— 
and the Okanogan project, Washing- 
ton, are traversed by the Great North- 
ern, while the Northern Pacific serves 
equally well the interests of the water 
users on the Huntley project, Montana, 
and the Lower Yellowstone and. Yakima 
projects. The Sun River project and 
the Kittitas division of the Yakima proj- 
ect also have the benefit of the trans- 
portation facilities and advice of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

Adequate rail facilities to practically 
all the Federal irrigation projects have 
extended their markets to an amazing 
degree. Yakima project apples, Mini- 
doka project potatoes, Salt River proj- 
ect lettuce, Newlands project canta- 
loupes, Yuma Mesa grapefruit, and 
many other products of the irrigated 
areas are aS well known in eastern mar- 
kets as they are in the localities where 
they are pentuned. 

Most of this produce reaches the 
eastern markets at a season when it 
could not be grown in that locality, so 
that it has no appreciable effect on the 
agricultural surplus. As a result of its 
sale, however, millions of dollars yearly 
find their way to eastern manufacturers 
for the purchase of supplies, machinery, 
equipment, and furniture to meet the 
needs of the settlers on the projects and 
their neighbors in the project towns 
and cities. . 

Is it any wonder that these transcon- 
tinental shipments are of vital interest 
to railroads and that an increasing 
amount of time, effort, and money is 
spent by them in cooperating with the 
Bureau of Reclamation in the settlement 
and development of the Federal irriga- 
tion projects? 


J ury’s Independence of Politics 
Advantages of System Discussed 
By FRED H. DAVIS 


Attorney General, State of Florida 
‘ 


some human tribunal pass upon 

questions of fact in judicial pro- 
ceedings. If the jury is abolished, one 
or more judges of fact must be substi- 
tuted. The same human weaknesses 
which are found in juries have been 
found in judges. 


The reason for the existence of juries 
rather than a committee of judges for a 
trial of facts is to prevent litigants 
from being able to single out in ad- 
vance of the trial or. controversy, the 
particular persons upon whose decision 
will depend the result of the Jaw suit. 


Consequently, we have a list pre- 
pared consisting of men from all walks 
of life, who are presumed to have been 
selected for their upright character, n+ 
telligence and integrity. From this 
list, there is drawn by lot or the hazard 
of chanée, a certain lesser number 
which shall constitute the jury. 

The men who compose the jury in the 
average case cannot tell in advance that 
they will be selected for a particular 
trial, neither can the litigants tell in ad- 
vance the persons whom they will have 
to face as a jury. 

As soon as the selection of the jury 
is made, it is usually kept under guard 
where it cannot be made subject to out- 
side influence. When the jury has fin- 
ished performing its duties, it returns 


ie WILL always be necessary that 


to its normal station in life and is 
accountable to no one for its action 
except public opinion. 

Therefore, the jury system is essen- 
tially a bulwark of protection for the 
weak against the strong, and is kept as 
free as is humanly possible from undue 
influence and bribery, which might 
creep in through our judicial system, 
should the persons who try the facts of 
cases have to look for political prefer- 
ment to hold their positions and get 
their salaries, or who might be brought 
under the fear of powerful factions, 
who would be able to dictate their ac- 
tions. } 

When a judge passes on a point of © 
law, he is bound by precedent, and, if 
he departs from precedent, the fact that 
he has ignored the law can be checked 
up and held against him. For this rea- 
son, one man can successfully go for 
years in passing upon. points of law 
honestly and withéut undue influence, 
whereas the same individual sitting as 
a judge of fact would be controlled by 
anything by which the soundness of 
his conclusions could be weighed, be- 
cause there obviously can be no prec- 
edent which can be followed in decid- 
ing cases of fact. 

The chief. advantage of the jury sys- 
tem is its absolute independence of 
judgment uncontaminated by politics 
and unafraid of doing what it thinks 
is right. 


’ 





